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SEJANUS. WHOSE CONSPIRACY? 


According to Tiberius, Sejanus fell because he was a traitor; 
and the Emperor's word has generally been accepted. But not 
by everybody. Cassius Dio believed Tiberius was the conspirator, 
Sejanus the victim, and his view has recently come back into 
favour. I would go further, and suggest that Tiberius and 
Sejanus were both, in a sense, victims; for there are signs that 
the fall of Sejanus was ultimately due to a group of powerful 
politieians, who refused to tolerate his eminence and compelled 
"Tiberius to overthrow him. One or two of these men can, I think, 
be identified, but my main purpose is to try to show that the fall 
of Sejanus is difficult to explain unless we look beyond him, 
and beyond Tiberius, for its cause. It will therefore be necessary 
to review the surviving accounts, with their well-known weak- 
nesses. But before I do so, I must state my views on the plans 
of Tiberius for the succession, and the part Sejanus could hope 
to play in those plans; for though my views are not original, 
they are essential to my argument.? 


1 Sir Ronald Syme, Tacitus (Oxford, 1958), I, p. 406, “ The only plot 
that can safely be assumed and narrated is the plot devised and executed 
by Tiberius Caesar." Raphael Sealey, “The Political Attachments of 
L. Aelius Seianus," Phoeniz, XV (1961), pp. 97-114. The principal 
ancient sources are Josephus, A.J., XVIII, 180-2; Suet., Tib., 50 ff.; 
Dio, LVIII. To save space, I have reduced to a minimum references 
to modern works, though my debt to Sir. R. Syme will be obvious. I 
am also much indebted to Mr. A. N. Sherwin-White, and Professor R. J. 
Hopper, for their helpful advice; but I must take full responsibility 
- for the views here expressed. 

?On many points I agree with Syme, but venture to differ on two. 
l. Syme suggests that the enmity of other politicians may have 


1 
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In 31 A.D. Sejanus was Consul Ordinarius, with Tiberius as 
his colleague; he was betrothed to & member of the Imperial 
Family, and given the Imperium Proconsulare. The meaning 
of these honours is debatable. Did Tiberius intend Sejanus to 
be the next Princeps, or was he merely to be a deputy for the 
ruler, and, if need be, regent for a youthful successor? A number 
of considerations suggest that the first alternative is right. 
Tiberius had held the Consulship only twice before in his Prin- 
cipate, each time with the heir apparent.* Moreover, there was 
nobody left in the Imperial Family whom Tiberius could regard 
as a suitable candidate. Claudius had held no public office, and 
Tiberius was unimpressed with his capacity. Ti. Gemellus was 
a child, Nero and Drusus in disgrace, and Gaius, a lad in his 
teens, had played no part in public life. Since Tiberius was now 
seventy, he could count on little time in which to improve the 
standing and strengthen the position of any of his relatives, and 
he made little attempt to do so, unlike Augustus, whose adopted 
sons became Consuls-Designate at fourteen, or Claudius, who 
conferred the Imperium Proconsulare on Nero at thirteen. It 
might therefore be supposed that Tiberius wished Sejanus to 
be the only possible candidate. His very novitas might make 
him feel less secure, and more willing than a more exalted person 
to wait till the Principate came to him in the course of nature; 
and there is a striking contrast between the eminence of Sejanus 
and the more modest position of Macro. But if Tiberius really 
meant to break with the system of dynastic succession, a system 
sanctioned by the immense auctoritas of Augustus, and by the 


contributed to the fall of Sejanus (op. cit. [see note 1], I, pp. 384, 
403), but, if I have rightly understood him, he does not believe, as I 
do, that this was the most important cause. 

2. Syme appears to ineline to the view that Sejanus came to expect 
to be designated by Tiberius as his successor (op. cit., Y, p. 406), but 
I shall argue that Sejanus never expected Tiberius to offer him more 
than a regency. ; 

8 Consulship: P.I. R., I, no. 255. Betrothal: Tac., Ann., VI, 8: tuum, 
Caesar, generum; Dio, LVIII, 3 (Zon. 11, 2); Suet., Zib, 65: spe 
adfinitatis. Imperium Proconsulare: Dio, LVIII, 7, 4; also Tac., Ann., 
VI, 8: tui consulatus socium, tua munera in r.p. capessentem, where 
the emphatie tua suggests that more is meant than the command of 
the Praetorian Guard (pace Mommsen, St., IT, p. 1118, m. 2). 

*In 18 with Germanicus, in 21 with Drusus. 

5 Tac., Ann., VI, 46, 1; Suet., Claud., 5 and 6. 
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earlier practice of Tiberius himself, we must assume that he 
either discounted or failed to see the risks involved; and it is 
a big assumption to make. Loyalty to the dynasty kept the armies 
quiet. The nobility, too, perhaps, would resent the rule of the 
Caesars rather less than the sudden elevation of another; and it 
is difficult to believe they would have tolerated as their master 
one who, for all his aristocratic connexions, was by birth, and 
perhaps by adoption, the son of an Eques.' 

Our sources give no conclusive proof that Tiberius ever in- 
tended to set aside the line of the Caesars. Suetonius explicitly 
denies it; Tacitus, in his surviving books, shows no more than 
that Sejanus hoped for the Principate ; Dio and Suetonius regard 
the honours conferred on Sejanus merely as camouflage for the 
Emperor’s growing distrust; while the contemporary Velleius 
Paterculus, admittedly writing before 31, uses the comparatively 
neutral expression adiutor to describe the relation of Sejanus 
to his master. The difference between Macro and Sejanus may 


° It is after the Principate of Tiberius that the army’s attitude to 
the dynasty is most clearly demonstrated, by the abortive revolt of 
Seribonianus in 42, and by the consequences of a break in the Julio- 
Claudian line in 68. Yet even in the time of Tiberius the possibilities 
were already there for the more intelligent to see. The whole career of 
Augustus had shown the prestige a Caesar could expect to enjoy with 
the army; dynastic loyalty had struck deep enough for the accession 
of Gaius Caesar (son of Agrippa) to be an acceptable prospect, and 
Germanicus had strengthened the regard of armies and provinces for 
the imperial family. Tiberius realised the importance of dynastic con- 
siderations well enough; see especially Tac., Ann. IV, 53. 

7 On aristocratic rivalries see Syme, The Roman Revolution (Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, 1939), p. 419. In his panegyric on Sejanus, Velleius 
(II, 127-8) strenuously asserts that novitas does not matter, which 
strongly suggests that it did. I am not entirely convinced by the theory 
of Freeman Adams (“The Consular Brothers of Sejanus,” A. J.P., 
LXXVI [1955], pp. 70-6) that Sejanus was adopted into the family 
of the Aelii Tuberones. The cognomina of his sons, Strabo and Capito, 
tell against this view, and I find it hard to believe that Velleius, who 
dilates on the distinguished relatives of Sejanus (IT, 127) would not 
have told us if Sejanus had been adopted into a noble family. Sejanus 
might well have resented such an omission. 

8 Suet., Tib., 55; Tac, Ann., IV, 1, 3-4; 3; 19, 3; Dio, LVIII, 4, 3 
(Xiph., 145, 22-146, 30); Suet. Tib., 65. The panegyric of Velleius 
fails to prove that Sejanus was regarded as prospective successor. It is 
geparated by two chapters from the closing prayer for a strong suc- 
cessor (II, 181), a prayer too vaguely worded to be a reliable guide. 
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merely mean Tiberius had decided that even regents should not 
have too much power; and there is every reason to believe that 
his attitude to the succession remained the same throughout his 
Principate. He considered that a member of the Imperial Family 
should succeed him, but should if possible be à man of mature 
years, experience, and proved capacity, while young members of 
the Family should not be loaded with premature honours and 
responsibilities. While he did not hesitate, therefore, to ask for 
Tribunicia Potestas for his son Drusus, he set his face against 
the rapid advancement of Nero and his brothers, and, at the 
end, when there remained only the despised Claudius, and the 
young Gaius and Gemellus, he left no definite pronouncement 
about the succession, though he evidently expected Gaius to be 
the next Princeps. Differences from Augustus and Claudius 
are therefore irrelevant. Perhaps in 31, when his son was dead, 
and the two elder sons of Germanicus in prison, he tried to 
abandon the dynastic system, only to revert to it again at the 
death of Sejanus, but there is nothing to show that he ever 
thought of dropping Gaius. It seems more likely that he faced 


When Senate and People are said to call Sejanus in tutelam securitatis 
suae (128, end) the words need not mean more than a regency. Finally, 
Sejanus was probably an old acquaintance of Velleius (II, 101; Tac., 
Ann., YV, 1, 3 show they both attended Gaius Caesar on his mission 
to the East), and a generous tribute to his power and importance 
would be expected. All the armies except one had images of Sejanus, 
as well as Tiberius, among their standards (Suet, Tib., 48), yet even 
this need merely mean that Tiberius wished the regent to command 
the respect of the legions. 

°? Drusus: Tae, Ann., ITI, 56. Recognition of sons of Germanicus as 
next heirs after death of Drusus: Tac, Ann., IV, 8, 5; 4, 3. Anger 
of Tiberius at excessive honours shown to the young men: Tac., Anm., 
IV, 17. For their modest privileges: Tae., Ann., ITI, 29, 1; IV, 4, 3. 
Final deliberations and decisions about succession: Tac., Ann., VI, 46; 
Dio, LIX, 1. See Syme, Rom. Rev., p. 417, for the theory that Tiberius 
opposed the premature advancement of the adopted sons of Augustus. 

10 Dio tells us in two places that Tiberius conferred a priesthood on 
Gaius. In LVIII, 7, 4, he apparently dates this priesthood before the 
grant of Imperium Proconsulare to Sejanus. In LVIII, 8, 1, he tells 
us Tiberius indicated that Gaius was to be the next Princeps, apparently 
on the oceasion of his receiving the priesthood. Gaius was thus regarded 
as the heir even when Sejanus was still in the ascendent. The chronology 
of these appointments is likely to be right, since the dates of both 
would be in the records. Dio, of course, believed that in spite of the 
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the fact that the next Princeps would be extremely young, and 
gave the powers he thought necessary for securing the succession 
and carrying on the government to a man of proved loyalty and 
ability, whose equestrian birth might be a guarantee against 
dangerous ambition. And this is of the utmost relevance to 
the alleged conspiracy of Sejanus. 

It was widely believed in antiquity that Sejanus was guilty 
of some form of treason, and this was certainly the official view. 
A publie inscription alludes to him as a hostis of the Roman 
People, and his name was excluded from the Consular Fasti. 
Tacitus, too, refers to a conspiracy, but in the surviving parts of 
his work he gives no clear indication of its aims or intended 
victims ;7* and the other authorities are divided. Tiberius wrote 
in his memoirs that he punished Sejanus for his feud with the 
house of Germanicus.’? Josephus and Suetonius think a plot 
was formed against the Emperor himself; while Dio asserts 
that the real conspirator was Tiberius, who distrusted the inten- 
tions and the growing political influence of his favourite.'? 
Amid all this uncertainty, one thing is clear; the official view, 
whatever its details may have been, was not universally accepted. 

A charge of conspiracy might be groundless, as Dio knew 
perfectly well;'* and Dio's account is the fullest we have. Yet 
for two reasons it fails to ring true. First, both he and Suetonius 
believed that the honours conferred on Sejanus were merely 
a smokescreen, behind which Tiberius was already plotting his 
fall!" But this is unlikely, for such a proceeding would be 
singularly inept. Its result, as Dio admits, would be to deceive 
others besides Sejanus, to make many look to him as the second 


Imperium Proconsulare Sejanus was really losing ground; but I sball 
argue that Dio is mistaken. 

11 f, L. 8., 157. Tac., Ann., IV, 1, 8, quo facinore dominationem raptum 
ierit might mean the murder of Drusus in 23, or the novissimum con- 
silium, whatever it may have been, of Tac., Ann., VI, 8, 5. Ann., VI, 3, 4 
alludes to an intrigue against Gaius. Ann., V, 8, 1, novis rebus, is more 
appropriate to an attempt on Tiberius. See Syme, Tacitus, II, App. 65, 
p. 752, for further references. 

?2 Suet., Tib., 61, 1. 

18 Jos, A.J., XVIII, 181; Suet, Tib. 61, 1 and 65, taken together. 
Dio tells us in two places that Rene did not form a conspiracy in 
31 (LVIII, 6, 4; 8, 2). 

14 Dio, LXXVI, 3, 3. 

15 Dio, LVIII, 4, 3; Suet., Tib., 65, 1. 
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man in the Empire, and thus to increase his political influence, 
and make his destruction far more difficult and dangerous. 
The first necessity would be to ensure that Sejanus could count 
on no support from the Vigiles, the Urban Cohorts, and the 
army commanders, at least one of whom was a powerful ally. 
Once these were neutralised, Tiberius could then undermine 
Sejanus by methods far safer, but no less effective, than those 
ascribed to him by Dio. Secondly, Dio fails to explain why it 
was the lesser partisans of Sejanus who suffered most from his 
fall.’ His more eminent, and potentially more dangerous, sup- 
porters for the most part went unharmed, while some of them 
continued in high favour. This shows that Tiberius could rely 
on them to put loyalty to himself before friendship for Sejanus.'* 


16 Dio, LVIII, 4, 4; 6, 1-2. In the latter chapter, Dio goes on to say 
that the attitude of Tiberius became more ambiguous, to the detriment 
of the Prefect’s influence. Dio indicates that this change took place 
before Sejanus received the Imperium Proconsulare. It more likely came 
after: Dio’s whole account bears the marks of inferior guesswork; 
e. g, in LVIII, 7, 4, he implies that the Senate conferred the Imperium 
Proconsulare on Sejanus on its own initiative, as one of its moves to 
keep in with both sides, but it is hardly likely they would take so 
grave a step except at the express wish of the Emperor. 

17 Syme, Tacitus, I, pp. 385, 406. Z. Stewart, “ Sejanus, Gaetulieus 
and Seneca,” A.J.P., LXXIV (1953), pp. 70-85. 

18 Sealey contends (op. cit. see note 1) that the group to which 
Sejanus belonged was from the outset hostile to Tiberius, and that 
Tiberius overthrew his powerful Praetorian Prefect to prevent their 
hostility from exploding into rebellion. This view raises difficulties. The 
fall of Sejanus was more likely to encourage them to revolt, by arousing 
their fears. The Rhine armies were in the hands of members of the 
group, and the danger caused by the size and proximity of these armies 
to Rome was surely obvious long before 69 A.D. Sealey suggests (op. 
cit., p. 108) that Sejanus was made Praetorian Prefect to appease this 
hostile group; yet the complete confidenee Tiberius reposed in Sejanus 
is strongly attested (Tae. Ann., IV, l alone), and it is diffieult to 
believe Tiberius would have allowed him to concentrate the Guard at 
Rome if he mistrusted him. And if Tiberius suspected the Lentuli 
(op. cit., p. 104) why did he send a Lentulus with Drusus to deal with 
the Danube mutiny (Tac., Ann., I, 27, 1), especially as the Legate was 
Junius Blaesus, uncle of Sejanus, and a member of the same group? 
Sealey interprets Tiberian politics in the light of rivalry between 
Maecenas and Agrippa early in the principate of Augustus. Fhe con- 
nexions he traces between political parties in ca. 23 B.C. and those of 
ca. 14 A.D. seem to me too tenuous, but full analysis of this complex 
topie lies beyond the scope of this paper. 
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Dio may indeed be right that Sejanus was innocent, but the 
evidence against him is considerable. 

Josephus says that Sejanus conspired against Tiberius, who 
was warned of his danger by a letter from Antonia. Since 
Antonia was on friendly terms with the Jewish prince Agrippa, 
the version of Josephus may go back to a good source.'? But 
we cannot be sure, since his story is intrinsically unlikely. If 
we assume, as I think we have every reason to do, that the 
honours conferred on Sejanus were given in good faith, Sejanus 
had everything to gain by loyalty to Tiberius, as long as he 
enjoyed his confidence. Whatever the meaning of those honours, 
Sejanus could expect that, on the death of Tiberius, the imperial 
authority would devolve on himself, de facto, even if not de sure. 
But the Emperor's death, from natural causes or assassination, 
would place the Prefect in a critical position; and the longer 
Tiberius lived, the longer Sejanus would have to tighten his grip 
on the imperial patronage, and increase the number of his 
partisans. It is widely believed that Antonia's letter warned 
Tiberius of an intrigue against Gaius. If Sejanus hoped to be 
the next Princeps, the elimination of Gaius was a natural aim, 
though it might be achieved more safely after Tiberius was 
dead. But if he hoped to be regent for Gaius, as seems more 
likely, he would have every reason for keeping him alive.” 
Perhaps, when his power was crumbling, he made a desperate 
and treasonable bid to save it; and such a novissimum consilium 
might have been aimed at Gaius as well as Tiberius. But this 
is not what Josephus says. He seems to imply that Antonia's 


1? Sealey (op. cit., p. 98) suggests it may go back merely to Tiberius’ 
memoirs. 

2° Tiberius had probably already removed Gaius to Capri before he 
began to undermine Sejanus. Suetonius (Cal., 10, 1) says Gaius went 
to Capri undevicensimo aetatis anno, i.e. some time between September, 
A. D. 30 and September, A. D. 31. Suetonius then mentions his betrothal, 
non ita multo post, and then, deinde, his priesthood (Cal., 12, 1). Dio 
(LVIII 7, 4) places this priesthood before the grant of Imperium 
Proconsulare to Sejanus. The combined evidence of Dio and Suetonius 
suggests, therefore, that Gaius was already on Capri when Sejanus 
reached his zenith. 1f, then, Sejanus was already eontemplating his 
elimination, he might hope to serve him as Tiberius served Agrippa 
Postumus, rather than jeopardise his own position by attacking Gaius 
while Tiberius was still alive. 

?: As will be shown below, p. 10. 
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letter broke in upon a previously unclouded relationship. Yet 
Josephus cannot be ignored. Apart from the link between 
Agrippa and Antonia, there are other indications that Sejanus 
conspired in 31.78 But if he did, his action must be regarded 
merely as the result of his fall from favour. The cause is still 
to seek. 


Was it that Tiberius ultimately came to hold Sejanus respon- 
sible for the tragic outcome of his quarrel with Agrippina? 
Tacitus certainly believed that Sejanus worked for the ruin of 
Agrippina and Nero. Dio agrees, and makes Sejanus responsible 
for the disgrace of Drusus. The alleged intrigue against Gaius 
fits into the pattern, and so does the statement of "Tiberius. 
Yet that statement leaves much unexplained. Agrippina and 
Drusus both survived Sejanus, yet Tiberius did not rescind or 
alleviate their sentence, and his savage—and public—attacks on 
them when they were dead shows he did not regard them solely 
as innocent victims of Sejanus.?? Nero, indeed, perished before 
Sejanus, and perhaps on his initiative, yet Dio and Suetonius, 
who differ so widely on other points, agree that Sejanus was 
already on the decline when Nero died ;?9 and it is reasonable to 
suppose that Tiberius was responsible for his death. F. B. Marsh, 
it is true, thought Sejanus killed Nero, on the ground that if 
"Tiberius had already begun to distrust Sejanus, he would have 
wished to keep Nero alive as a weapon against him. But in 


?? Certainly $/Xov 7’ ávópós suggests this. 

238 Dio may have suppressed some (Syme, Tacitus, IT, p. 753). The 
strongest evidence lies in the repereussions of his fall, which even 
apologists of Tiberius cannot altogether explain away. Clear signs of 
his insecurity, and perhaps vindictiveness. 

24 Agrippina and Nero: Tac., Ann., IV, passim, especially 3, 1; 12, 3; 
17; 54; 60; Dio, LVII, 22 (Zon., 11, 2, p. 440, 8). Drusus: Dio, LVIII, 
8, 8 (Exe. Val, 192, p. 669). Gaius: Tac., Ann., VI, 3, 4. 

25 Tac., Ann., VI, 24-5. 

?9 Suet., Tib., 61, 1; Dio, LVIII, 8, 4. Dio tells us in the sentence 
before that Tiberius gave publie indication that Sejanus was not all- 
powerful by quashing his indietment of an influential enemy (L. 
Arruntius, see note 44), and implies that this happened before the 
death of Nero. Dio's chronology may derive from documentary sources. 
The case of Arruntius was discussed in the Senate (see note,44), and 
Dio says Tiberius mentioned the death of Nero in a despatch to the 
Senate. 

?' The Reign of Tiberius (Oxford, 1931), p. 194 and note. 
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that case, Tiberius would surely have taken steps to protect 
Nero before showing his hand against the Prefect. Two, then, 
if not three members of the family of Germanicus owed their 
deaths not to Sejanus but to Tiberius, and we can be reasonably 
certain of one thing. Tiberius would never have taken such 
drastic action, action which gravely imperilled the State by 
robbing the elderly Princeps of his two most eligible heirs, if he 
had not been persuaded, on the most compelling evidence, that 
his relatives were a menace. And his opinion was in no way 
altered by the death of Sejanus. It remains to be seen how, 
if at all, Sejanus helped to bring about the final rupture between 
Tiberius and Agrippina. 

According to Tacitus, Sejanus encouraged the quarrel to ad- 
vance his own ambitions. His ultimate aim was to capture the 
Principate for himself, eliminating one by one, by assassination 
or intrigue, all possible heirs within the imperial family.?* 
Drusus, son of Tiberius, was his first victim, and the victim's 
wife, Livilla, his accomplice. This should put us on our guard, 
for there is at least an even chance that Drusus died a natural 
death.?? Livilla’s part in the plot seems highly unlikely, since 
she forfeited an assured and splendid future as Empress wife of 
Drusus for far less certain prospects as mistress of Sejanus. 
But beyond all this, the whole scheme seems incredible. To avoid 
suspicion, the intrigues of Sejanus would have to be carefully 
spaced; but when Drusus died in 23, Tiberius was already over 
sixty, and a contemporary could never have relied on his living 
long enough for Sejanus to accomplish the leisurely removal of 
at least three more people, even supposing that all his plots 
went off without a hitch. Finally, would a man like Sejanus, 
whose long and brilliant career, no less than the testimony of 
his enemies, shows him to have been an exceptionally astute 
politician, already have hoped to carry off the Principate over 
the heads of more distinguished competitors, even if he elimin- 
ated all the Caesars, and permanently lulled the suspicions of 
his master? I believe that Tacitus has interpreted the Prefect’s 


38 Tac, Ann., IV, 1, 3; 3, 1; 12; Dio, LVII, 22. 

20 Syme, Tacitus, I, p. 402. Foul play was not suspected at the time, 
in spite of the suspicions aroused by the recent death of Germanicus, 
and the charge rested solely on the evidence of tortured slaves and of 
the divorced wife of Sejanus, who had good reason to be spiteful. 
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aims in the light of later events, and that though Sejanus 
may have hoped to stand in the same relation to one of the 
young Caesars as Macro stood to Gaius and Burrus to Nero, 
he can hardly have hoped to attain to the Principate—at least 
until Tiberius attacked his relatives. And this has direct relevance 
to his alleged intrigues. 

Tacitus tells us that after the death of Drusus, Sejanus at 
once urged Tiberius to undermine Agrippina and her sons.** Tt 
is difficult to see what evidence Tacitus could have had for so 
intimate a conversation, and highly unlikely that Sejanus ever 
said anything of the sort, especially if he hoped to act as regent. 
He might indeed have poisoned Drusus, who needed no regent— 
and disliked Sejanus—but it would surely be quite unnecessary, 
as well as extremely risky, to remove the sons of Germanicus. 
His best hope of advancement, during the lifetime of Tiberius 
and beyond it, was to keep the confidence both of the Emperor 
and of Agrippina and her sons; and the last thing he would 
want would be a family quarrel, which would confront him with 
the embarrassing necessity of taking sides. It seems likely, then, 
that Tiberius and Agrippina, who were already on bad terms, 
were quite ready to quarrel without assistance from Sejanus, 
and that at least the earlier moves of Sejanus against her family 
were instigated by Tiberius.®* 

But however much Sejanus may have wished to stand well 
with both parties, it is possible that, by his very loyalty to his 
master, he so embittered his relations with Nero, and perhaps 
with Drusus, that he had little to hope for if either of them 
succeeded Tiberius; and that it was then that he resolved to 
eliminate them, hoping, perhaps, to lay Gaius under a lasting 
obligation. And there are two possibilities. Hither he may have 
duped Tiberius into thinking his relatives were a menace, so 
that when at last the Emperor learned his mistake, the feud 
had become so bitter that he neither dared nor desired to re- 
habilitate them. Or else Sejanus fomented suspicion and hate 
between Tiberius and Agrippina, and perhaps within the family 


3° Syme, Tacitus, I, p. 404. 

33 Tac., Ann., IV, 17. 

*? Compare R. S. Rogers, “ The Conspiracy of Agrippina," T. A.P. A.n 
LXII (1931), pp. 141-68. 
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itself," till one or more of them, spurred on by fear or jealousy, 
did in fact become a menace. In either case it would be under- 
standable why Tiberius overthrew Sejanus, yet refused to save 
Agrippina.?* 

Tt is too simple to say that Sejanus merely duped Tiberius. 
The charges brought against Agrippina and her sons must have 
been well-founded, else all those who took part in the attack on 
them would surely have been punished along with Sejanus. Yet 
two of them not only escaped unharmed but went on to further 
distinction. Avillius Flaccus took part in the prosecution of 
Agrippina, yet afterwards rose to be Prefect of Egypt. A certain 
Cassius initiated proceedings against Drusus, and Dio's wording 
suggests that he was one of the consuls of 30, either C. or L. 
Cassius Longinus. Both survived the fall of Sejanus, and both 
continued to prosper.5 Agrippina and her sons, therefore, gave 
Tiberius genuine cause for anxiety, and it is possible that Sejanus 
deliberately engineered the situation to further his own am- 
bitions ;°¢ but it is not, and cannot be, certain. 


It would seem, then, that three views are possible about the 
“Conspiracy” of Sejanus. Hither he was innocent, and the 
official version is untrue; or his conspiracy was a last resort, 
when he felt the ground already slipping beneath him; or else 
he fell because he was found to be responsible for the final rift 


88 Tac., Ann., IV, 60, 4 for Sejanus’ attempt to turn Drusus against 
his brother. 

34 This is what puzzled Suetonius,—unnecessarily. See Sherwin-White, 
J. R. S., XLIX (1959), p. 142. 

35 Avillius Flaccus: Philo, In Flacc., 3, 9. Cassius: Dio, LVIII, 3, 8. 
L. Cassius later married a daughter of Germanicus (Tac, Ann., VI, 
15) and C. Cassius was Proconsul of Asia under Gaius (Dio, LIX, 29, 3). 

26 The execution of the young children of Sejanus, a total exception 
to the normal treatment of even the worst rei maiestatis, as Mr. Sherwin- 
White has pointed out to me, suggests that the offence of Sejanus was 
particularly heinous, or Tiberius peculiarly vindieative. I am inclined 
to think Tiberius was taking his revenge for the supposed poisoning 
of his own son Drusus. Admittedly Dio (LVIII, 11, 6) says Tiberius 
executed the children before he knew about Drusus, but Tacitus appar- 
ently reversed the order of events. He mentions the death of the two 
younger children (Ann. V, 9), but not the revelation about Drusus, 
which must therefore have been mentioned in the lost portion of the 
Annals. Moreover the Fasti Ostienses place the suicide of Apicata before 
the execution of the children. 
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within the imperial family. If we accept either of the first 
two possibilities, we must look beyond Sejanus for the cause 
of his fall. Perhaps, after all, the reason lay in the subtlety, 
suspicion, and tergiversation of the Princeps. Yet it hardly 
seems likely that a man of noted caution would have chosen 
Sejanus for so vital a role without the most careful considera- 
tion, or reversed his decision—and risked a political crisis— 
without objective reasons of the most cogent kind. It is easier 
to believe that something totally unexpected upset the Emperor’s 
calculations; and the likeliest cause would be sudden opposition 
from an influential quarter. But even if we accept the third 
possibility, as perhaps we should, I doubt if this was the whole 
story. Nero was arrested in 29, and Drusus in 30; yet Tiberius 
never suspected Sejanus till 31, or he would hardly have con- 
ferred such honours on him. Clearly somebody gave the game 
away; and it is unlikely that it was Sejanus. 

It could have been Antonia. Some friend or client of Sejanus, 
or of Agrippina, may have told her the truth; but if so, we 
shall have to admit that Josephus has muddled the facts. Yet 
even if Antonia did write that letter, Tiberius would hardly 
proceed against Sejanus on her word alone. He had reason to 
distrust the family of Germanicus, and his suspicions may well 
have included Antonia.*® And even if she were known to be 
loyal to Tiberius, she was too much an interested party for her 
testimony on so grave a matter to be accepted without corro- 
boration. Whatever Antonia’s part in events, others, therefore, 


*''The second and third possibilities are not, of course, mutually 
exclusive. 

38 And neither Dio nor Suetonius says anything about Antonia in 
their accounts of the fall of Sejanus, though Dio says elsewhere (LXVI, 
14, 1-2) that Antonia sent Tiberius an important letter about Sejanus. 
This suggests that even in antiquity there was some doubt about 
Antonia’s part in the affair, and that the letter was not mentioned in 
the memoirs of the Younger Agrippina, whose testimony on such a 
matter could hardly be disregarded. Yet if the story was true, Agrippina 
might be expected to know about it; and if she knew, the reason for 
her silence is not obvious. 

5° It is usually said that Tiberius removed Gaius to Capri to protect 
him from Sejanus; but he probably sent for Gaius before he'had begun 
to distrust Sejanus (see note 20) and it is possible that he wished to 
remove Gaius from the influence and tutelage of the mother of Ger- 
manicus. 
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had a hand in the fall of Sejanus; and for two reasons it is 
unlikely that their only aim was the removal of a criminal. 

First, if his enemies attacked him by bringing a definite 
charge, which is by no means certain, that charge was probably 
one of conspiracy, for our sources give no hint of any other. 
But whatever Sejanus may have done when he was desperate, as 
long as he remained in favour the only charge that could 
plausibly be brought against him was of aggravating the feud 
in the imperial family. Such an accusation would be difficult 
to prove—unless he were politically vulnerable, and enough in- 
fluential persons were anxious to find him guilty. Sejanus did 
not begin the quarrel, and, as some members of the family put 
themselves unquestionably in the wrong, it would not be easy 
to show that the main responsibility rested with him, especially 
as some time had passed since the alleged intrigues had occurred. 
Secondly, even if his guilt could be proved beyond question, 
it surely remains a remarkable coincidence that he was not 
attacked till 81, the very year when he received such exceptional 
powers. 9 A causal connexion seems more likely. 

It is often assumed, however, that the elevation of Sejanus 
was widely expected some time before it happened; and if this 
were so, it is odd that his enemies waited so long to attack him. 
Tacitus certainly suggests that his unique prominence was gener- 
ally acknowledged well before 31, and Velleius the contemporary 
gives the same impression. But the flattering picture of Velleius 
cannot be relied on, and if I am right that Tacitus exaggerated 
the Prefects ambitions and his influence on events, he may 
equally have overestimated his political importance. Ad- 
mittedly Sejanus was powerful, and had some influential par- 
tisans, but some of these enjoyed high distinction before the 
rise of Sejanus, and continued to do so after his fall.? Such 
men would regard him not as a leader and patron, but as an 


4° His novitas was not the only objection. Even more distasteful 
would be the enormous powers he would wield de iure, and the de facto 
influence he would exert as a result. Significantly, Tiberius conferred 
Proconsular Imperium on nobody else after Sejanus. 

41 Tacitus presents Sejanus as a curiously isolated, as well as decisive, 
influence on Tiberius, with little to suggest that other men of distinction 
played any great part in the shaping of events. High politics are rarely 
so simple. 

*? Syme, Tacitus, I, p. 385; Rom. Rev., pp. 434 ff. 
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ally, to be tolerated, as other novi homines had been tolerated 
in the past, because he was able and useful. It would be sur- 
prising if they thought his regency was a foregone conclusion. 


Who, precisely, brought him down must remain uncertain, 
but some inferences may be drawn. The initiative did not come 
from the party of Agrippina, if, indeed, such a party still 
existed. Her friends may have swelled the ranks of the Prefect’s 
enemies, but if they were not strong enough to save Agrippina, 
they were not strong enough, by themselves, to bring about the 
fall of Sejanus. Only a major alteration im the balance of 
political forces could explain such a sudden and drastic change 
of fortune; and the likeliest cause is a secret revolt by powerful 
members of the governing oligarchy, whose wishes Tiberius dared 
not ignore, and on whom he had previously been able to rely. 
Some, at least, were allies of Sejanus, for Tiberius would never 
have chosen him for such a critical responsibility, unless he 
believed he could count on influential backing. We should there- 
fore look among the most distinguished adherents of Tiberius, 
and among the prominent Seianiani who survived the Prefect’s 
fall. 

A number of such people are known, but it cannot be certain 
which of them took part in the plot. Ultimately, however, every- 
thing turned on the attitude of the army commanders. An 
attempt was made to inspire the rank and file with special 
reverence for Sejanus,? and Tiberius must have tried to make 
sure of at least some of the Legates. Their names for this period 
are not all known, but what we do know is significant. One 
possible friend of Sejanus was Poppaeus Sabinus, Legate of 
Moesia, whose son-in-law, T. Ollius, was involved in the Prefect’s 
disgrace; but the main clue lies with the armies of the Rhine, 
whose size and comparative proximity to Rome made them the 
greatest potential danger, as Tiberius had good reason to know. 
These armies, at least, must be placed in reliable hands; and 
their commanders were trusted allies of Tiberius and Sejanus. 
The Legate of Upper Germany was Lentulus Gaetulicus, who 
had recently formed a marriage connexion with Sejanus, and 
was close enough to him to be threatened with prosecution in 
the sequel. L. Apronius, Legate of Lower Germany, was father- 


48 Suet., Tib., 48. 
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in-law of Gaetulicus, while his son was a friend of Sejanus, and 
survived prosecution after the catastrophe. With the Rhine 
legions and their legates on their side, Tiberius and Sejanus 
could feel reasonably secure. If the legates refused to co-operate, 
they at once became a menace. And this, I suggest, is what 
happened. Gaetulicus and Apronius had been loyal to Tiberius, 
and to the Principate, and, as events were to show, they were 
resigned to the succession of one of the Caesars. They were also 
willing to accept Sejanus as one of the governing oligarchy. 
But they were not prepared to tolerate him in a position of 
authority over them, and when Tiberius disclosed his intentions, 
they threw their weight behind the opposition, even if they did 
not themselves originate the plot.*5 


Who else was involved is a matter for speculation ;f9 but 
though positive evidence for my view is admittedly scanty, I have 
been led to adopt it because I can see no other way of avoiding 
the difficulties in our surviving accounts. And since so little 
information has come down to us about the fall of Sejanus, or 
the events that led up to it, I doubt whether any other theory 
can be any more firmly substantiated. 


4t Poppaeus Sabinus (cos. A.D. 9): Tac., Ann., VI, 30. T. Ollius: 
Tac., Ann., XIII, 45, l. Gaetulicus (cos. A. D. 26): Tac., Ann., VI, 30. 
His easy escape from prosecution and the fate of his accuser show either 
that he was too dangerous to attack or that the charge was not taken 
seriously; which is probably the truth. Tacitus implies the charge was 
frivolous, while Gaetulicus’ contumacious letter is vouched for only 
by fama. And there were ways of getting rid of suspect army com- 
manders, no less than Praetorian Prefects, if Tiberius wished. A 
Lentulus helped to save Arruntius from prosecution (see note 26). 
He was probably the father of Gaetulicus (R. S. Rogers, “Lucius 
Arruntius,” O. P., XXVI [1931], pp. 31-45, especially p. 40). The elder 
Gaetulicus became Praefectus Urbi in 33 (Sen. Ep., 83, 15). Sealey 
(op. cit., p. 104) argues that he did not enjoy the Emperor’s confidence. 
But if so, why did Tiberius let his son, or perhaps two sons in succession 
(P.I.R., IT, 1881), hold command on the Rhine, not even in absentia? . 
Apronius (cos. suff. 8 A, D.) : Tac, Ann., VI, 30. His son Caesianus: 
Dio, LVIII, 19, 1. 

*5'The Rhine legates presumably allowed images of Sejanus to be 
placed with, the standards, but it was natural for them to play for 
safety till they could sound their allies. 

46 A detailed prosopographieal analysis would be needed. I am far 
from sure that even this would yield conclusive results, but it must 
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I suggest, then, that the events of 29-81 should be recon- 
structed as follows. Tiberius quarrelled fatally, first with 
Agrippina and Nero, and then with Drusus, and became con- 
vinced that they could not safely be allowed to remain at liberty. 
Whether Sejanus was ultimately responsible—or thought to be— 
can neither be proved nor disproved; and even if his guilt was 
unquestionable, it was not the real cause of his fall. Tiberius 
was still unaware of the Prefect’s intrigues in 31, when he re- 
vealed his plans for the succession of Gaius, under the regency 
of Sejanus. Then came the crisis. The very men on whom 
Tiberius most relied refused to support him, and insisted that 
he drop Sejanus; and it was then, or after, that the earlier 
intrigues of the Prefect were betrayed. It is likely enough that 
time and preparation were needed before he could be safely 
eliminated. He might attempt some dangerous counterstroke; 
and there are signs that this, in fact, is what he did. Before 
Tiberius moved against him, it was necessary to discourage his 
supporters, without unduly alarming Sejanus. Tiberius must 
also do what he could to secure the succession of Gaius, by 
making sure of the most influential politicians. It was a nice 
calculation. Sejanus, uncertain where he stood, was unable to 
form a successful conspiracy, and the more astute and less deeply 
committed of his partisans might read the signs and escape 
his fate. 

What Tiberius wrote in his memoirs is thus, at the most, only 
part of the truth. Safely dead, Sejanus made a convenient 
scapegoat; and Tiberius could be reasonably sure that those who 
knew most were least likely to contradict the imperial version. 
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in any case be postponed in the interests of space. One thing is reason- 
ably certain: a Lentulus Gaetulicus could count on influential support. 

# A conspiracy becomes more comprehensible if we suppose Sejanus 
was afraid not merely of losing his position but of being called to 
account for his dealings with the family of Germanieus. 
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Op., 81" alòs 9' obk dyabh Kexpypévov ävðpa kopler, 
818 aidds, jj v ävõpas péya cíverac 45° évivnow. 
819 alðós rot pds dvoABin, Üápoos 86 zpos OXBe. 
820 xprpara © ody áprakrá, 0cóaOora, moňňðv dpeivo. 


In an earlier article in this Journal* I added what I think 
is a new illustration of the important role of ambivalent values 
in Hesiod’s didactic poetry, namely the conduct of Cerberus at 
Theog., 769-78. I return now to one of the best known examples, 
and one of fundamental importance, ambivalent atdos, which has 
been studied in an interesting way by A. Hoekstra in Mnem., 
S. 4, III (1950), pp. 99-106. Hoekstra considered the possi- 
bility that irregularities of thought and structure in Op., 20-4, 
817-19, and 405-7 derive from the poet’s incorporation of earlier 
proverbs. On three points we are in agreement, that 317 and 
319 owe something to proverbs already in existence; that in 
consequence the traditional order of the lines should be respected; 
and that in 317 xouífev cannot be the original reading. But 
while recognizing the merits of many of his remarks, I am not 
convinced by the general argument which he defends. 

To Hoekstra the contrast of aidos and tharsos in 819, treated 
as parallel to the contrast of aidos and anaideia in 324, points 
to aides as a virtue in 319. This virtue he interprets as 


* Iam grateful to Prof. T. A. Sinclair and Dr. P. Walcot for reading 
this artiele. Responsibility for the argument of course rests with me. 
Prof. Sinclair informs me that he no longer disagrees with the traditional 
order of Op., 317-19, as he did in his edition of the Works and Days 
(1932). [His recent death is a sad loss to scholarship.] 

* LXXX (1959), pp. 383-8. 

? This, the reading of a codex of Stobaeus and a 3rd c. A. D. papyrus 
(P. Osy., XVII, 2091), was supported by Reiz and Hermann. I mention 
this special point at this place because a colleague suggested to me that 
the infinitival form would simplify the question considerably, and find 
its parallel in Od., XVII, 347: alias 9' ox dyabù kexpuuéve dvàpl wapeivat, 
one of the Homeric parallels usually discussed in relation to Op., 317. 
There are several arguments against this viewpoint, the least subjective 
being the fact that to Euripides Hesiod’s ox d»a6j is certainly attribu- 
tive, not predicative (Hippol. 383-7; Erechth., fr. 367; vide A. B. Cook, 
O.R. XV [1901], p. 341. Cf. Adesp. 556 N*?. Nauck: “ Versus esse 
Euripidis . . . probabiliter coni. O. Hense "). 
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* humble vanité, la présomption modeste de la classe inférieure 
de la société, des paysans opprimés en face de la noblesse? 
(p. 102), “le sentiment d'étre pauvre mais honnéte The poor 
have scruples, the rich never; such scruples, carried to extremes, 
make the poor ashamed to work—aidas oix ayaby. So Hesiod 
develops from 311 his theme that “work is no disgrace.” The 
connexion between 319 and 320 is then expressed in these terms: 
* Mais si l'on s'égare en se laissant guider par une honte mal- 
entendue, il n'en faut pas pour autant bannir la honte . . . la 
richesse ne doit pas étre ravie" (p. 105). Line 318 is reason- 
ably regarded as the source of Il., XXIV, 45, where it is in- 
apposite at the conclusion of Apollo's speech. By contrast, Od., 
XVII, 347, the authenticity of which is guaranteed by the 
parallel line 352, embodies a proverb which Hesiod has adapted 
in line 817, and also at Op., 500 in “une variation individuelle, 
intellectuelle du dicton”: éXzis 3' ook dyaby xexpuuévov dvüpa 
Kop et. 

Hoekstra makes much of xopiZe, by which Hesiod emends the 
earlier proverb. Long misinterpreted as ‘accompany,’ the verb 
means in reality ‘soigner avec sollieitude, prendre soin de, 
prendre sous sa garde’ (p. 103), and for this context ‘choyer?’ 
(fouere). So Sinclair’s interpretation, that aidos expresses “a 
man's uncomfortable feeling of inferiority that makes him hesi- 
tate to act on his own initiative," is defective, “ puisque le terme 
choyer s'applique difficilement à un sentiment d'insuffisance, fort 
bien au contraire à un sentiment qu'un homme juge honorable 
et dont il est fier ? (p. 105). To summarize Hoekstra’s approach: 


1) Aidos in 819 is a virtue. 

2) Tharsos in 819 is a vice. 

8) Aidos is the link between 319 and 320. 

4) Aidos is the quality of ‘knowing one’s place,’ of being 
*poor but honest. 

5) Komizein implies that Bad Aidos is something which a 
man can nurse with satisfaction. 


In this article I suggest rather that in 319 aidos is a vice and 
tharsos a virtue, that tharsos is the link between 319 and 320, 
that 319 embodies two interpretations of aidos (the one of the 
proverb, and the one of Hesiod’s exegesis), finally that komizein 
must be considered in relation to Hesiod’s irony. 

Let us turn first to the Homeric parallels. Mention has 
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already been made of the similarity between 317 and Od., XVII, 
347 : ai8das 9* ook drya07 kexoxuévo åvðpi sapevo, which is guaranteed 
by line 352 of the same book: aiò 9' oóx dyabjy nP Eupevar 
&vÓpi wpoíkrg. The former line concludes a passage in which 
Telemachus bids Eumaeus take bread and meat to Odysseus 
and order him to go among the suitors begging for their bounty. 
The latter line closes the swineherd's repetition of his master's 
orders. But line 319 may also be elucidated from the same 
episode. At Od. XVII, 415-44 Odysseus addresses Antinous, 
begging from him a gift proportionate to his standing and repro- 
ducing the story of his own sudden fall from riches to penury. 
To the suitor Odysseus’ tone is incredible and prompts the 
marvelling comment: ds ris ÜapoaAéos kai åvaðýs sot mpotkrys 
(449). We should notice that this thought involves a similar 
opposition of ideas to that in 319: * You are a beggar who does 
not show aidos, but on the contrary tharsos.” Similarly at Od., 
XVIII, 330-1 Melantho, Eurymachus’ mistress, takes up the 
refrain: vóAA' &yopeóes | Oapoadéws roddoion per’ àvBpácw, ob8€ rı 
bund rapBeis, where aidos and fear are connected, and contrasted 
with tharsos. Fear and aidos were explicitly associated already 
in Penelope’s words at XVII, 577-8: 4j rwd mov Seloas é£aíotov he 
kal dAXes|aiBéra. karà Sépa; Kaxds & alðoios dXjrys. 

It is noteworthy that this last hemistich echoes Hes., Op., 
317. Now when we find in XVII, 578 and 449 paraphrases of 
the thought of Op., 317 and 319, it seems to me valuable evidence 
for the existence of a store of proverbial wisdom on the theme, 
which Homer is utilizing no less than Hesiod. If we bear this 
in mind, it is possible to see XVII, 449 as more of an academic 
production than is apparent at first sight, évadjs implying ‘ with- 
out aidos’ (calling to mind the proverb) rather than simply 
“shameless” (with the highly subjective standards of shameless- 
ness which the emotive term involves). But we must now 


* C. E. F. von Erfa, AIAQZ, ete. (Philol, Suppbd. XXX, Heft 2 
[1937]), p. 16, pointing out that this is the only place at which the 
adjective aíBotos occurs with active meaning in Homer (cf. aldoiws), casts 
a blight upon both XVII, 577 and 347 as witnesses independent of Hesiod: 
* Sicher liegt hier Nachahmung der Telemachie vor, deren Dichter p 347 
ninan Vata nus Hosiode Ergo 317, loicht umgobildot, gosotst habbo: wsd 

. wapeiva.” Leicht umgebildet? Syntactically yes, but conceptually 
a drastic deformation. More likely that here as elsewhere (e.g. Op., 
210f.) Hesiod is dissenting from a standpoint of heroie poetry and 
aristocratic society. 
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examine whether to Homer and Hesiod aidos and tharsos convey 
the same ideas. 

In Od., XVII, 449 and XVIII, 331 Odysseus is called fapoaAéos 
by Antinous and Melantho, whose characters do not invite us 
to expect from them a nice use of words. And yet any a priori 
feeling that in the mouths of such 6apoadéos must be pejorative 
in significance— brazen,’ ‘impudent ’—at least gains no support 
from the contexts. Odysseus shows confidence and assurance, 
yes, but at this stage he studiously refrains from offering offence 
to either Antinous or Melantho. At XVIII, 389-93 Eurymachus 
uses identical language (including @apoadéws) to that used by 
Melantho, but here (XVIII, 366-86) Odysseus has given him 
grounds for a harsher meaning for @apoaddws. Antinous, it is 
true, is in no mood for niceties of expression—Odysseus is a 
pain in the neck to him (XVII, 446)—and Melantho thinks 
that Odysseus is either crazy (XVIII, 327) or drunk (XVIII, 
381). But if dapoaddos means ‘brazen,’ where has Homer pro- 
vided evidence for it here? It is interesting to note that this 
question troubled some of the ancients, for according to Schol. 
Q Od., XVIII, 330 dberotvra: zpeis ws êk trav &ijs perariPepevor kal 
br evOdde pdtv pactyOn. 

Odysseus’ tharsos consists in telling Antinous his duties to- 
wards beggars, and his authority for this attitude is declared at 
length—he has been Agos himself; the detail becomes in fact 
a kind of refrain (XVII, 419-23 ; XVIII, 138; XIX, 76). That 
is to say, there seems to me no reason why Antinous should not 
be remarking on Odysseus’ assurance, the characteristic of the 
secure and prosperous, an unusual attribute of beggary. And 
when Melantho brands his conduct with the same epithet she too 
comments on the exercise of an aristocratic prerogative, for has 
not Odysseus ordered the handmaids back to their work? It is 
important that the opposition of tharsos: aidos does not neces- 
sarily require that one term be an absolute virtue and the other 
an. absolute vice; when applied to stations of life, as here, they 
are primarily characteristics, and the question of the involvement 
of moral judgments is quite secondary. Later Odysseus adds spice 
to his remarks against the suitors; then of course @apoaAéos 
definitely becomes opprobrious. A basis in class cónseiousness 
no longer applies. 

If Homer reflects the outlook of his aristocratic patrons, then 
when he makes a distinction between the aidos of the beggar 
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and the £harsos of the prosperous, tharsos implies no disgrace. 
But when a peasant used the same distinction we would not be 
surprised if there was a change in values; if, cutting across 
the old amoral barriers, he made a virtue of his necessity, ados, 
and comforted himself in his distress by turning tharsos into 
something of which he was glad he had no part. So aidos would 
become the glory of the poor, tharsos the hybristic spirit of the 
rich. As Aldous Huxley's Mr. Bojanus, Friend of the Revolu- 
tion, expressed ii: 
It’s my clients, Mr Gumbril, it’s the Best People that the 
other people resent. It’s their confidence, their ease, it’s 
the habit their money and their position give them of 
ordering people about, it’s the way they take their place 
in the world for granted, it’s their prestige, which the other 
people would like to deny, but can’t—it’s all that, Mr 
Gumbril, that’s so galling. 


With this Hoekstra would probably agree. The real question 
which divides us is whether this is the distinction which Hesiod 
(as opposed to the Boeotian peasants and, above all, Perses) 
would be likely to make. I doubt it. We all remember Bertrand 
Russell’s delightful “Irregular Verbs”: 


‘I have the courage of my convictions’; 

*You’re inclined to be stubborn’; 

* He's plain pigheaded.’ 
We find this humorous, but Hesiod found the principle grimly 
destructive. This, after all, is why he mentions the ambivalence 
of aidos at all. The poor cling to aidos as their justification 
for not improving themselves; why should they ‘get too big for 
their boots,’ and swagger like the rich? No, says the poet, your 
supposed virtue is really a vice; it chains you to your poverty. 

Now I take it as axiomatic that in such a protreptic context 

(in which work is so highly extolled) the poor are not to be 
admired and the well-to-do despised. Hesiod speaks himself 
ÜapcaAéos, with assurance, for he has found the way to Agos 
through work. It is idle to pretend that the poor and the bribe- 
devouring princes represent the only types in the land. Through 
work, men .become rich (Op., 22f., 308, 3111.) and if work is 
no disgrace, neither is wealth itself. It seems to me inevitable 
that we regard Hesiod as not only showing aidos as no unmixed 
blessing, but also iharsos as no unmixed evil. Line 319 is a 
commentary on an ancient saw crediting the poor with aidos and 
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the rich with tharsos; in the light of Hesiod’s attack on the 
popular conception of the former term, the latter should corres- 
pondingly be commendatory in Hesiod’s eyes. In fact, Hesiod 
has nothing to gain by attacking wealth, for if ¢harsos is here 
8 vice what incentive is given to Perses to join the ranks of the 
òfo? But if tharsos is now presented to Perses growing 
enlightenment as a virtue, then the connexion of 319 and 320 
is clear: “Assurance walks with wealth, but nonetheless wealth 
must not be stolen. You cannot gain a virtue through vice.” 
It is reasonable that Perses should want the assurance which 
finaneial independence brings, but robbery is no substitute for 
work to attain it. 

So far I have avoided translating aidos in general. The 
difficulty is perhaps best faced by recalling a passage of Rhianus 
(fr. 1 Powell, Coll. Alex., p. 9, with some additional emenda- 
tions from Knox). It is very much to the point; one might 
even believe that he had Op., 317-19 in mind. 


"H dpa 09 pada sávres ápaprívoo: areXópeo0a 

dvOpwrot, dépouev 88 Ücóv érepóppoza Sapa 

&$pa8&i Kpadty. 
This opening is pointedly Hesiodic. dpaprivoo convicts us all 
of the error of ápaprívoos Epimetheus (Theog., 511), who did 
not heed (é$páooaro Op., 86) his brother's advice, and took to 
wife Pandora (cf. Oedv . . . 8Gpa), the xaddv xaxdv, externally 
glamorous, internally deceitful. She becomes the starting point 
for a discussion of ambivalence (érepóppoma).* Further, although 
“doa expressing the surprise attendant upon disillusionment ") 5 
is not Hesiod’s preserve, its use in this context reminds us of 
the example early in the Works and Days, when the poet emends 
his earlier thoughts on the nature of Eris; there also ambi- 
valence is involved. Rhianus discusses two examples of ambi- 
valent values: aidos (lines 3-8) and tharsos (9-21), and the 
opening phrase of each section draws us back to Hesiod. Biórow 
piv ds r émidevijs (line 3) is based on T'heog., 605 (in the Pandora 
episode); ðs dé xev ebdxOyot, Oes 8 ext dABov máte (line 9) 
features in ejoyÜéy a verb which recurs only at Op., 47%, while 


4G. Kaibel (Herm., XXVIII [1893], p. 58) would restore the "striking 
adjective at Nonn., Dion., 2, 669 and Agathias, Anth. Pal., IX, 768; even 
so Rhianus’ use would be distinctly individual. 

ë See J. D. Denniston, Greek Particles? (1954), pp. 35 f. 
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the second half of the line recalls Op., 474 and T'heog., 420. 
We may reasonably then look in Rhianus for enlightenment on 
the nature of aidos and tharsos. 

The description of aidos ouk agathe is a little gem: 


Bidroto pev Os K emdevys 
oTpodarar, paxdpesow em Woyov alvóv idare 
5 dyvipevos, oberépqv 8 áperv Kol Üvpàv ari£e, 

ovdé ri ÜapcaAéos voéav éros otdé ri peta, 

éppryós 60: 7° dyOpes éxekréavot srapéocw, 

kal of Oupov over Kargei kal difds. 
A longer section on Bad Tharsos follows, and we need only 
summarize it here: the man of power and prosperity forgets 
that he is mortal, and in his folly seeks to play the god. Whether 
Rhianus went on to explain how Good Aidos and Tharsos were 
divine gifts, we do not know. It is possible that he did, but 
not essential. In any case since he states in lines 2-3 that he is 
concerned with human misuse of divine gifts, it is Bad Aidos 
and Bad Tharsos that we meet first. Now at first sight it may 
seem arguable from this that in Op., 319 both aidos and tharsos 
are pejorative terms, but this not only runs counter to Hesiod’s 
didactic purpose—the encouragement of Perses to gain wealth 
through work—but also makes a connexion with 320 awkward. 
But certainly the same misunderstanding of divine gifts occupies 
the minds of both Rhianus and Hesiod. If Perses’ standpoint 
has a proverbial prop in which the nature of aidos is mis- 
understood, one would expect the attitude to tharsos also to be 
unbalanced, and Hesiod, like Rhianus, to seek to redress a 
balance in both directions at the same time. 

Rhianus’ brilliant sketch of Bad Aidos shows all its features: 

a sense of wrong, self-abasement, lack of self confidence in word 
and act, the chill that possesses the poor in the presence of the 
rich, dejection and grief eating out the heart. The Homeric 
aristocrat of course is a stranger to this feeling; he does not 
understand it. Aidos is to him a feeling closer to ‘awe’;® 
serfs, he has found, are easily overawed. But is this the virtue 
which Hesiod recognizes? To Hoekstra it is ‘Vhumble vanité’; 
he has unfortunately no simple expression for Bad Aidos. But 
what Hoekstra regards as the contrast natural to Hesiod I can 


e Of. W. J. Verdenius, Mnem., S. 3, XII (1944), pp. 47 f.; B. Snell, 
Lexikon des fruehgr. Epos, s. v. 
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regard as natural only to Perses, and therefore to be eradicated 
by the poet, who holds a different view. Aidas oix dyab} is to 
Kexpypévos àvýp in 317 as aiüós is to dvoABin in 319. In the latter 
case we have ai8ós rather than aidas oùx åyaby because the proverb 
which he is quoting describes by aióós what he would describe 
as a vice. Hoekstra in fact in making the aios of 319 a virtue 
has never come to grips with Sinclair’s valid objection:* “The 
idea that a poor man has nothing to be ashamed of, and is 
really as good as other people, is quite foreign to Hesiod." 
Now it seems to me obvious from lines 5-7 that Rhianus’ 
Bad Aidos was something very closely akin to an inferiority 
complex. This is an obvious deterrent from initiative, in the 
same way in which, as Euripides says of Aidos,® dpyds 6 eds. 
Sinclair had suggested for Bad Aidos ‘a feeling of insignifi- 
cance’ “perdant de vue le sens élémentaire de ce mot, la pléni- 
tude de l'expression, le contexte et la signification de kopífew " 
(Hoekstra, p. 102). However there is a good deal to be said 
for this interpretation of Bad Aidos, the more so as Hoekstra 
seems erroneously to think that Sinclair was advancing it as a 
definition of Good Aidos (so my reading of his article suggests). 
But let us look again at xopifev. As was mentioned above, 
Hoekstra insists that kopí£ew implies that the subject is attractive 
to the personal object. The argument is certainly outwardly 
attractive, for at Op., 500-1 the verb is applied to Bad Elpis: 


Amis Ò obk yay Kexpypévov dvdpa KopíCet, 

Tpevov êv A€oxn TS py Bios dpxios en, 
and that man feeds upon his hopes is an ancient commonplace.® 
But let us be quite clear on why Hesiod has used the word on 
this occasion, for it is not so much because of the nature of 
Elpis?? as because of the atmosphere of his context. Here, as 


1O. R., XXXIX (1925), p. 148. 

8 Ion, 337. 

? galvouar Aesch., Choeph., 194; áráAAo Pind. fr. 214; Béboxouer Bur., 
Bacch., 617; Bovxodotpuar Alciphr., 3, 5, cf. Lucian, Trag., 29; péppopa 
Hipp. Zp., 17. 

10 Bad Elpis is ‘ wishful thinking, ‘daydreaming.’ F. Martinazzoli, 
Stud. Ital. Fil. Class., XXI (1946), pp. 11-22 (similarly in his Hthos ed 
Bros nella poesia Greca, pp. 101 f., 109-22), argues that Bad Elpis is’ excep- 
tional in Hesiod’s poetry, in that he does not recognize a corresponding 
virtue. This seems to me a hard saying. Hesiod is preoccupied with 
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at 817-19, he is countering an impediment to work. Work is 
the key thought of the earlier passage in which depyds 302, 303, 
305, 312, depyin 311 are played off against épyaZev 299, épya 306, 
épyov 308, eépyafdpevor 309, čpyov 311, epydfy 312, epydeobar 314, 
čpyov 316." The needy man who will not turn to agriculture 
must be shown that he is psychologically maladjusted. From 
498 there is a similar chain of thoughts: 

498 depyds àvijp, Keveny èri Amida pipvor, 

499 xpnifwv Biórow . . 

500 Amis 8 otk d&yaby Kexpynpévov aySpa kopí£et. 





It is therefore unwise to argue from 500 to 317. But 
undoubtedly there is a common point of reference. A word 
that is applied to both persons and things (Hoekstra, p. 103, 
n. 51) does not always imply welcome attentions; in a given 
case with a personal object I see no reason why the relationship 
implied should not be as unilateral as in the case of impersonal 
objects. And if the usage is ironical there is a positive reason 
for preferring it. Hoekstra himself remarks on “le mélange 
de sarcasme et bonhomie” (p. 104), which so frequently appears 
in the Works; this may well appear in the association of Bad 
Aidos and kopífew, pointing to a particularly close relationship 
between the inferiority complex and the subject, which could 
not be adequately expressed by the Homeric wapeivax. Bad Aidos 
“looks after, courts, pays attention to’ the needy; her attentions 
are not necessarily welcome, but they are overpowering.” Few 


Bad Elpis because the man who relies on it will never get his work done, 
but I see no reason why the farmer who followed Hesiod to the letter 
should not, with Hesiod’s approval, anticipate his returns with Good 
Elpis, ‘healthy expectation.’ For éXzí(s as ‘expectation’ see Myres, 
0. R., LXIII (1949), p. 46 and especially Hom. Hymn., Dem., 219 f., 
where the child is at the same time &eAmrros and wodvdpyros. Is Demo- 
eritus being un-Hesiodie, or for that matter un-Greek, when he says 
(fr. 58): éAwldes al rev dpa dpovedyrwy épixral, ai dé rav átvvérwv 
adivaro? Cf. O. Lendle, Die “ Pandorasage” bei Hesiod (1957), p. 107: 
“Kein Zweifel, dass Hesiod Eg. 500 ausdriicklich eine gute und eine 
schlechte Elpis (wie Eg. 317 eine gute und eine schlechte Aidos) unter- 
scheiden will und gleichsam in einem Verse ausdriickt, was er im 
Hinblick auf die Eris in einer ganzen Geschichte erzählte (Eg. 11 ff.)." 

11 It is just worth noting Od., XXIV, 251: où ué» depyins ye dvak ever’ 
ob ce kopltet. emn 





12 A useful modern parallel is provided by C. S. Lewis’ inspired fantasy 
The Great Divorce (London, 1946), pp. 89-93. 
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men really like a possessive woman! It is just such a devotion 
to the needy that Hunger shows by implication at Op., 299-800 
(cf. Theognis, 852 : py 8j u^ oti éÜ£Xovra. dire [sc. revin]), where 
the idea of welcome attentions is quite unnatural. Similarly in 
Rhianus’ picture of Bad Aidos we notice only personal misery, 
and in the censure of the gods an additional pointer to the 
absence of any personal satisfaction. No, Perses lives on Cold 
Comfort Farm. 

I mentioned Bertrand Russell’s “Irregular Verbs”; aidos 
and tharsos are of that order. The noble who regards tharsos 
* assurance? as his birthright does not think of it as ‘ arrogance,’ 
even when the latter alone fits his conduct. The poor who see 
tharsos, ‘arrogance,’ as the characteristic of the wealthy do not 
think of it as ‘assurance, even when no offensive action is 
involved. The use of the terms is coloured by class consciousness. 
The same problem exists with aidos. To the noble it would be 
‘knowing one’s place’ or ‘ deference,’ ‘awe,’ ‘having regard for 
the station of others,’** to the peasant something very similar, 
but fortified by the strong hand, and more by the excesses, of 
the nobility. But to Hesiod Good Aidos is not ‘regard for the 
station of others’ but ‘regard for the rights of others’; rights 
which he has discussed in lines 182-201. The peasants’ virtue 
is in reality Bad Aidos, an inferiority complex which robs them 
of all initiative (an aspect of Good Tharsos) and makes pawns 
of them in the hands of the lawless. A. R. Burn, The World 
of Hesiod (London, 1936), p. 47, contrasting the ‘hero’ men- 
tality of Homer and the ‘ peasant’ mentality of Hesiod, declares: 


The peasant . . . learns a different kind of opportunism, 
a submissive attendance on the whims and moods of nature, 
which, when it has become an ingrained habit of mind, may 
easily make for submissiveness to a human lord also. 


We still hear too much of Hesiod, the peasant. It does not 
give the whole picture. Burn’s words are abundantly true of 
the downtrodden elements whom the poet was seeking to or- 
ganize, but they are far from true of him. Prophets are usually 
credited with clearer vision than their contemporaries, and 
Hesiod, we are often reminded, is beyond doubt a prophet. He 


13 An extension of his own obligations. Cf. C. M. Bowra, Tradition and 
Design in the Iliad, p. 18: “In heroic morality a king was owed aióós by 
his vassals and subjects, and so Homer makes it plain. It is a feeling 
of respect for superiors.” 
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sees the misery which acquiescence has created or abetted, but 
he also sees the remedy, recognition of the situation and then 
work upon work. There is still room for aidos in Hesiod’s 
scheme. The opposition of aidos and anaideia in 324, which 
Hoekstra uses to clinch his interpretation of 319, illustrates the 
fact. There is an aidos, respect for the rights of others, which 
must be observed at all times, no less by the man who would 
improve his position than by anybody else.* Wealth must not 
be acquired by theft. Hesiod may be an agitator, but he is far 
from lawless. 

According to this interpretation, then, Hesiod changes the 
function of otk áya(j in an old proverb (and also the verb, 
with a display of bitter irony) to point out in Op., 317 that 
there are two varieties of aidos. The distinction is new to his 
hearers, and so he follows it immediately (in virtual paren- 
theses) by his way of saying that aidos is ambivalent: péya 
aiverat 98° dvivnow, 318. He then quotes another popular proverb, 
the Hesiodic significance of which has been established by his 
distinction in 317-18. “A Bad Aidos attends upon the needy 
man... Of a truth Aidos is characteristic of poverty... ." If 
aides otk d&yaby 317 —aidds 319, as I think it must, then aidds 
319 represents by quotation the virtue which the rustic rapor- 
puaLopevor think it to be, and by exegesis the vice which Hesiod 
knows it to be. The effect is to make the task of the translator 
very difficult in exactly the same way as it challenged the 
thinking of the contemporary Boeotian. Perhaps ‘boldness’ 
will serve for 6ápcos, but its opposite as yet eludes me.!* 


K. J. McKay. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


14 Lendle (op. cit., p. 107), offers as his conclusion on Op., 317 f.: “ die 
Aidos ist also nach der Auffassung Hesiods nur unter bestimmten Beding- 
ungen schädlich, nämlich wenn man ein bedürftiger Mann ist.” This is a 
logical conclusion if one does not take into account the distinction 
between what, the poor call Aidos and what Hesiod does. But surely 
the idea that the poor are incapable of Good Aidos condemns itself and 
makes shipwreck of Hesiod’s hopes for Perses’ conversion. Rather, I 
think, Hesiod attacks only that vice which masquerades as a virtue 
among the poor; if the poet: had heen writing a thoroughgoing treatise 
we would have heard more of genuine Good Aidos, which is as commend- 
able in the poor as in the rich (cf. 200 f., 324). 

385] welcome W. J. Verdenius’ agreement on aidos as a vice and tharsos 
as a virtue in 319 (Hntretiens Fondation Hardt, VII, p. 142 and note). 
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In another paper? I have tried to establish a view that goat- 
breeding represents one stage of development in the prehistoric 
Roman calendar; but if we explore a little further, we discover, 
I believe, that not even this is the very first stage. For one thing, 
if we review the localities of worship on the first nundinae of 
the 4-month year, it is clear that only the rites for two Pales 
were conducted at a place suitable for goats, viz. the slopes of 
the Palatine hill. All the other rites of this day appear to have 
taken place in the low-lying ground of the Circus Maximus or 
ihe Campus Martius. In particular, the latter area was the site? 
of the Caprae palus (Liv. I, 16, 1) or Caprea palus (Ovid, 
Fasti, II, 491) where the Poplifugia took place; and it is time, 
I believe, that someone questioned the meaning of this term. 

What have goats to do with a swamp or marsh? Columella 
(VIL, 6, 1) puts the answer succinctly: Id autem genus dumeta 
potius quam campesirem situm desiderat. “This breed of animals 
wants brushwood rather than a level habitat." He also comments 
(VII, 6, 5) on the weak health of goats and their susceptibility 
to the influence of the elements. Varro (E.R., IL, 3, 6), for 
similar reasons, gives careful instructions about tiling the floors 
of goat-stalls; and in discussing terms of purchase, suggests that 
no seller can guarantee the health of a goat: Capras sanas nemo 
sanus promittit? (R.R., IL, 8, 5). 

The animal which belongs in a marshy environment—at least 
in antiquity and down to very recent times (modern breeders 
give opposite instructions)—is the pig. Columella says (VII, 
9, 6-7) that the best pasturage for hogs is swampy rather than 
dry fields—Pascitur melius tamen palustribus agris quam siti- 
entibus—and that breeders should choose muddy rather than 
dry soil so that pigs can root up swampy ground, ut paludem 
rimantur, and roll in the mud—something very gratifying to 
this animal, quod est huic pecori gratissimum. Varro (E.R., 
II, 4, 5) makes a similar recommendation; and appropriately 


1T, A.P. A., KCI (1960), pp. 109-20. i 
2 See Platner and Ashby, Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome 
(Oxford, 1929), s. v. caprae palus. 
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Vergil has Aeneas find his great white sow in a palus (Aen., 
VIII, 88). 

Moreover, two products prominent in the rites of the Caprotine 
Nones—viz. figs (cf. Mac., Sat., I, 11, 86-40; Varro, L.L., 
VI, 18) and beans (cf. Ovid, Fasti, IV, 725-6; 731-4; 780-2)— 
would seem more appropriate to pigs than goats which are and 
were (cf. Varro, R. R., I, 2, 18-20; II, 3, 7) in Roman times 
notoriously injurious to cultivated growth. For hogs Columella 
( VIL, 9, 6-9) recommends as pasturage land planted with some 
nut-bearing tree like the oak or the beech, fagus (the Latin word 
is indeed a variant of faba, the word for bean), land with fruit 
trees like the ficus or fig, and finally the faba or bean. The 
implication too is that most of these things grow on low ground: 
in the case of the fig, Macrobius (Sat., IIT, 20, 1) supports this 
thought by identifying for us a ficus atra palusca, i.e. a black 
swamp fig; and Varro (R. R., I, 6, 4) tells us that mariscae fici, 
the cheapest variety of fig, are grown on low ground. Varro 
(R. R., II, 4, 6) likewise concurs in the general sentiment which 
I have expressed by stating that pigs are best fed on nuts, then 
on beans, deinde faba. In fact, he suggests (R. R., IL, 4, 17) 
that pigs are called nefrendes after the suckling stage because 
they cannot yet crunch or munch beans, fabam frendere. 

Still another approach to our problem is the convincing state- 
ment of Ovid (Fasti, I, 33-4) that the 10-month calendar of 
Romulus was based on the gestation period of human beings— 
to which we can add the gestation period of cows (see Varro, 
R. R., IT, 5, 18). If there is a similar correlation between the 
4-month year and the gestation period of some animal, this 
animal cannot be the goat whose period is 156 days, though 
Varro’s statement (R.R. II, 3, 8) that the goat bears post 
quartum mensem may be a reminiscence of some attempt to 
explain the manifold connection of goats with the 4-month 
calendar. The gestation period of the goat—like that of the 
sheep which bears after 150 days (cf. Varro, R.R., II, 2, 14)— 
would have been correlated with a 5-month year, and we have 
no evidence for a 5-month calendar. 

The pig is the animal whose gestation period is exactly 4 
months (Varro, B. R., IT, 4, 7; Columella, VII, 9, 3); more- 
over, the same sow can produce two litters a year (Varro, R. R., 
TI, 4, 14; Columella, loc. cit.) ; and since the suckling period— 
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in antiquity at least—was two months in each case, the pro- 
creation cycle of the pig could be related not only to a 4-month 
year, but roughly, through three such years, with a solar year 
of 12 months.? This means that a 4-month calendar was probably 
a better astronomical device than any later phase of the Roman 
calendar up to Caesar's time. . 

One can, quite exactly, correlate the 4-month year with a solar 
year on the simple basis of Varro's rules for breeding and rearing 
swine. He says (R. R., II, 4, 7; cf. I, 28, 1-2) that the best 
iime for breeding hogs is from the rising of Favonius to the 
vernal equinox, i.e. from February 7 to March 23 in Caesar's 
calendar. This means that one 4-month year in a cycle of three 
such years began, about the time of our own month of March, 
and it may aecount for the eventual determination of this period 
as March in the 12-month calendar. 

Sows impregnated in March of Year l* in the cycle of three 
4-month years would have their first litter in March of Year II 
in this cycle, cum pabulo abundat terra (Varro, loc. cit.), i.e. 
in July of our own year. This litter would suck for two months, 
viz. March and April of Year II (July and August of our 
ealendar). In May (September of our calendar) the same sow 
might be impregnated again, have her second litter in May 
(January of our calendar) of Year III, suckle it for two months, 
viz. May and June (January and February of our calendar), 
and be ready for a third impregnation in March (March of 
our calendar) of Year I in a second cycle of three 4-month 
years. Pigs from the first litter would be sucklings during 
March and April of Year II; nefrendes, i.e. unable to crunch 
beans in May, but no doubt able to forage for such fodder in 
June. Boars from this litter would be gelded not later (Varro, 
E.E., II, 4 21) than May of Year III, since otherwise they 
would be able to cover females at that time (Columella, VII, 
9, 2). In this same month ungelded boars would be separated 
for breeding purposes two months hence (Varro, E. R., IL, 4, 7), 
i.e. March of Year I in Cycle II. 

If the 4-month year was based on the breeding of pigs, as it 


3 Of. the observant remark of Varro (E. R., II, 4, 14) : Natura-divisus 
earum annus bifariam, quod bis pariat in anno: quaternis mensibus 
fert ventrem, binis nutricat. 

+See Table appended, p. 35. 
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seems to be, it is to swine that we should look in explaining the 
names of these original four months. March is clearly named 
for Mars, but March cannot be the original name for the first 
month, since no rites for Mars would belong to it.ë The only 
clue we have to its original name is, I believe, in the term 
Nonae Caprotinae, the name for the only ferial Nones in such a 
calendar and therefore probably named for the month in which 
it occurred, i.e. Caprotinus. 

The term Nonae Caprotinae bore at one time the meaning 
* Nones of the Goat? ; so the name of the month, if Caprotinus, 
would certainly have come to mean “the month of the goat." 
But capra or caper is a cognate of the Greek word xampós which 
means not “goat” but “boar” or even “sow”; so it is possible 
that the Latin cognates bore this same meaning in primitive 
iimes. If that is true, then the first month of the Roman 
ealendar was the month of the pig, and this may well explain 
the story of Aeneas’ sow (Vergil, Aen., IIL, 390-4; VIII, 48-6, 
81-5) and her litter of thirty white piglets. This sow and her 
brood would represent, ib seems to me, the month and the thirty 
days of the month Caprotinus. When calendar changes had 
obscured this ancient symbolism, the thirty white pigs were 
taken to represent the thirty years between the landing of Aeneas 


5 See A. J. P., LXXX. (1959), p. 146 for the feriae of the 4-month year. 
My present view is that March was not so named before the introduction 
of the 10-month year, i.e. in the calendar of “ Romulus," and Y would 
associate this with Etrusean influence. Later, in the calendar of 
“Numa,” March became the third month, partly under renewed Latin 
influence; cf. Ovid, Fasti, III, 87-100 for March as the third month at 
Aricia and Tusculum. It seems probable that June received its present 
name under this same influence; see Ovid, Fasti, VI, 59-62 for a month 
of June at Arieia and other Latin towns. Of course, one is never sure 
which way the influence worked, from Latium to Rome or vice versa. 

$ On the basis of Sanscrit kaprt, meaning membrum virile, caper and 
kampós have been derived from an Indo-European word, *qapros, sig- 
nifying “male animal? (see Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue grecque, s.v. kampós, and Walde-Hofmann, Lateimisches ety- 
mologisches Wörterbuch, s.v. caper); but it is uncertain how, if at 
all, this generic “animal” was specified: Latin oper, *boar," seems 
to lack a “k” prefix which Greek karpós and Latin caper retain (cf. 
Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire éótymologiquo do la languo latino, a.v. 
caper), suggesting that caper too bore an original reference to swine 
rather than to goats. In that case capra, with its feminine suffix, must 
have meant “sow.” 
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and the founding of Alba Longa. The tradition is more than 
the figment of a poets imagination, for Varro (R. R., IT, 4, 18) 
tells us that the body of this sow was preserved in brine by the 
priests, and that bronze images of her brood existed in his time. 
A “month of the sow” would also explain the termination in 
the word caprotinus which, with analogues in annotinus and 
diutinus, appears to have a temporal connotation. 

Though we have no definite indication that the sacrifice of 
a sow characterizes any rite of the Caprotine Nones, it appears 
possible to me that the capra sacrificed to Vediovis (concurrently 
with the Caprotine Nones in the 4-month year) may, originally, 
have been a sow. In historical times a sow, porca (or a lamb) 
was sacrificed to Juno by the Regina Sacrorum on every Kalends 
(Mac., Sat., I, 15, 19; cf. Vergil, Aen., VIII, 84-5 for Aeneas’ 
sacrifice of the brood-sow to Juno); and this may well be the 
vestige of something which once happened on the first nundinae 
of the year, i.e. on the Caprotine Nones in the 4-month year. 
Moreover, Juno was invoked on the Kalends under the strange 
title Covella (Varro, L.L., VI, 27; Mac., Sat., I, 15, 10-11) 
which false hyphenation, I believe, has made us connect with 
covus (cavus) or emend to Novella (as if from novus) on the 
ground that Juno was always a moon goddess and should be 
addressed as “Hollow” or “New” on the first of the month. 
It appears to me that in this word covella we may rather have 
the root found in vellus, “hide” or “fleece,” and in villus, 
“hair” or “bristle”; and that Covella (i.e. Convella), like 
Caprotina, refers to Juno dressed in the skin of some animal, 
in the beginning a sow and later & goat or a sheep, or to some 
animal which embodied Juno. Varro (RE. R., II, 4, 9) rightly 
reminds us that pigs were the first sacrificial victims, ab suillo 
enim pecore immolands initium primum sumptum videtur; and 
he traces (L. L., V, 54) the etymology of vellus to the activities 
of certain pastores Palatini who plucked (thus vellus from 
vellere) their animals. He comments too (R. R., TT, 1, 10; 4, 9) 
on the antiquity of pig-sacrifices in the rites of Ceres, in the 
striking of a foedus or treaty, and of course in the suovetaurilia 
(where the order of animals—pig, sheep, ox—would seem to be 
historically accurate). And 10-day-old pigs, he says (Jf. R., IT, 
4, 16) were commonly called sacres because they were fit for 
sacrifice. 
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It is my belief, therefore, that March, originally Caprotinus, 
was the month of the sow. April, the second month in the 4- 
month year, has, I think, retained its original name; and a 
derivation from aper or “boar” is at least as convincing as those 
current in antiquity and quoted in modern literature on the 
subject. Certainly a derivation from the Greek aphros, “foam” 
(Varro, L. L., VI, 88 ; Mac., Sat., I, 12, 12-15; Ovid, Fasti, IV, 
61-2) must be ruled out; and since April did not always come in 
the spring—in any calendar before Caesar’s—we cannot accept 
Varro's suggestion that April is the month when things open 
(as if from aperire). In the historical period there is no evidence 
for a boar-sacrifice in the month of April; but in à 4-month year, 
the Volcanalia of August 23 would have come on the third 
nundinae in April, and we do have evidence (O.I. L., VI, 826) 
that a boar was then sacrificed to Vulcan as late as the time 
of Domitian. 

May too retains its original name, I believe, and is not to be 
derived (cf. Mac., Sat., I, 12, 18; Varro, L. L., VI, 33; Ovid, 
Fasti, V, 1-110) from maiores, “elders,” or from Maia, the 
Greek name for the mother of Hermes. But there is a hint of its 
meaning in the fact that maius is clearly the base of maialis, 
the Latin word for a gelding boar (Varro, R. R., IT, 4, 21; cf. the 
curious fact that maiale is still an Italian word for pig). In 
historical times there was a sacrifice to the Roman goddess Maia 
by the flamen of Vulcan on the Kalends of May, and this may 
be identical with the sacrifice of a pig to her or to Bona Dea 
on ‘he same day (Mac., Sat., I, 12, 16; Juvenal, Sat., II, 86; 
Festus, 68). When we recall that May was a month for breeding 
and bearing pigs, as well as for gelding boars, we may certainly 
conjecture that Maius was named for one of these animals, and 
even that the Roman goddess Maia was herself a sow." 

As for June, Macrobius (Sat., I, 12, 30) quotes opinions 


"1t seems likely too that the Jupiter Maius worshipped at Tusculum 
(Macrobius, Sat, I, 12, 17) was originally a boar, and that maiestas 
in the beginning was simply “ pigness,” i.e. the goodness of a pig; 
hence Maia's possible identifieation with Bona Des. In this form Maia 
would have been another form of the Juno worshipped in Picenum and 
Umbria. as the goddess Cupra. (ef. Strabo, V, 4, 2) which Varro (E, L, 
V, 159) explains as a Sabine word for “good” and which Buck 
(Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, s.v. Cubrar) lists as an Umbrian 
word for “good.” 
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which show that its word-form, if Latin, should have been 
Junonius ; and it has been suggested ? that Junius is an Etruscan- 
ized form of a Latin word. Since the 4-month year—or ab least 
the feriae in it—appears to be thoroughly Latin (or at any rate 
Italic), and since Juno already had the first month, Caprotinus, 
named for her, it seems plausible that June at one time bore 
another designation. Our only clue to this former name lies once 
more, I believe, in a named day, Kalendae fabariae, “the Kalends 
of the bean." That beans may have had something to do with 
naming the month is indicated by the twisted tale which Macro- 
bius tells (Sat., I, 12, 31-2) of Junius Brutus naming the month 
for himself— presumably renaming it—because Tarquin was ex- 
pelled on the Kalends of June and Brutus made offerings to 
Carna, a goddess of the vital organs, who regularly received 
offerings of bean pulse, puls fabaria, and lard on the Kalends 
of June. He then adds (Sat., I, 12, 33) that this Kalends? was 
commonly called fabariae because ripe beans, adultae fabae, were 
used for sacred purposes in this month, hoc mense. 

It seems to me that we have here a scrambled version of what 
teally happened, viz. that the month was originally called 
fabarius from the fact that beans, as we have noted, were common 
diet for pigs; that some reminiscence of this fact lurked in the 
rites for Carna; and that efforts to explain the name Junius in 
reference to these rites ended in the clumsy story about Junius 
Brutus. The offering of lard in addition to bean pulse is cer- 
tainly good evidence that we are dealing with elements connected 
with the kind of hog-cycle on which the 4-month year appears 
to have been based. 

In Gellius (X, 15. 12) there is an interesting list of four 
things which might not be touched or named by the flamen 
Dialis: they are she-goat, capra, uncooked meat, carnis incocta, 
ivy, hedera, and beans, faba. Plutarch (Quaest. Rom., 111) adds 
the dog, so we cannot be sure how long the list really was nor 
exactly what were the original elements in it; but the fact that 


8 Of. Rose, Ancient Roman Religion (London, 1948), pp. 69-70, and 
Altheim, History of Roman Religion (New York, 1937), pp. 162-3. 

° The Kalends—of June or any other month—may not have existed 
as a day of special import in the 4-month calendar; but the adjective 
feborius may have clung to the first day of the month even after the 
month of Fabarius had changed its name to Junius. 
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capra is first on Gellius! list and faba fourth, while carnis incocta 
—which might cover raw pork from a boar or aper—is the 
second item, leads me to think that here we have, with minor 
alterations, a list of those things for which the original four 
months were named, and indeed in the proper order: i.e. capra 
for Caprotinus, aper for April, an unidentifiable producti? for 
May, and faba for Fabarius.** 


Van L. JOHNSON. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY. 


1I eannot explain the strange hedera; it may be a corruption. 

u Since every day in the 4-month year might be tagged with the 
adjeetival form of one of these original month names, we ean now well 
understand why the Flamen Dialis was feriatus or subject to his restric- 
tions every day, cotidie (Gellius, X, 15). If, in the beginning, every 
day in the calendar was associated with some tabooed object, an over- 
whelming tradition was established. 


FOUR-MONTH YEAR BASED ON BREEDING CYCLE OF PIGS 
CYCLE I 


Year I (begins in March of solar year) 
March ^ Breeding of first litter. 
April 
May 
June 

Year II (begins in July of solar year) 
March Bearing and suckling of first litter. 
April Suckling of first litter. 
May First litter nefrendes. Breeding of second litter. 
June First litter able to munch fabae. 


Year III (begins in November of solar year) 


March 
April 
May Bearing and suckling of second litter. Gelding and separation 
of boars (maiales and verres) from first litter. 
June Suckling of second litter. 
Crcre IT 


, Year I (begins in March of solar year) 
March Breeding of third litter. 


SOME SUBTLETIES IN MENANDER’S DYSCOLUS. 


Among the Testimonia prefixed to the second volume of 
Koerte’s Teubner edition of Menander are statements empha- 
sizing his simplicity of style and his subtlety in rendering shades 
of character. For the ancient critics the two went together. 
In oratory the model was Lysias, in drama Menander. Sophocles, 
according to his own statement, had abandoned his earlier onkos 
‘grandeur’ and his second harsh and artificial style for a third, 
the best style and the one most characterized by ethos. Ethos 
usually means the depiction of natural and appealing characters." 
Menander’s fame is summed up by Pliny the Elder? in a brief 
statement that is not included by Koerte among the Testimonia: 
subtilitati litterarum sine aemulo genitus, ‘the unrivaled literary 
genius of the plain style) The ancient critics had one great 
advantage over modern critics. They had the great plays of 
Menander before them and could see them performed in the 
theater. No one who had seen Menander and Terence had any 
doubt that Menander was greatly superior. Caesar summed up 
the general opinion when he said that Terence lacked power 
(vis). Caesar and Cicero give Terence credit for writing good 
Latin, but allow him only qualities that belong to the middle 
style. This was smooth and ornate rather than plain and 


* For Sophocles see the quotation in Plutarch, Moralia, 79 B, which 
I have discussed in T. A. P. A., LXXVIII (1947), pp. 244-51. 

2 Pliny, N. H., XXX, 7. This is quoted under Thettale in Koerte's 
edition of Menander, volume II. 

3 The tributes of Cicero and Caesar are found at the end of the life of 
Terence by Suetonius. The adjectives sedatus, comis, dulcis of Cicero 
and the lenis of Caesar imply middle style: lenibus atque utinam scriptis 
adiuncta foret vis. I have discussed the meaning of vis here in “The 
Vis of Menander," T. A.P.A., LXII (1931), pp. 203-34. The suggestion 
that Caesar deplored the lack in Terence of the kind of violent scenes 
that he found in Menander is absurd. No critic of the time of Caesar, 
writing in Latin, would have invented new critical terms that were not 
translated from the Greek. Vis is a translation of the critical term 
Sivauts. Since Bla ‘violence’ is not used as a critical term in Greek, 
Caesar could not use vis in that sense in Latin. A definition of comedy 
cited by the Thesaurus from Gloss. Plac., V, 56, 11 as well as a quotation 
from Varro in Aulus Gellius, VI, 14, 6 vouches for the middlé style of 
Terence. See also W. Schmid, “ Terenz als Menander Latinus," Rh. Mus., 
XOV (1952), pp. 229-72. 
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lifelike. In oratory Isocrates was the model. He has the power 
neither of Demosthenes! grand style, nor that of Lysias! sim- 
plieity and charm in the lifelike depiction of character. In 
drama the middle style was bound to result in light entertain- 
ment, and there are no obvious examples in Greek. Perhaps 
Phoenissae and Rhesus in the Euripidean corpus are moving in 
that direction. The middle style had no bite. 

If we are to see in the Dyscolus of Menander the virtues that 
differentiate him from Terence, we must refrain from saying 
categorically that New Comedy was interested only in entertain- 
ment or that it had only a small stock of characters. Anyone 
who was, like me, brought up on the didactic literature of the 
nineteenth century, can recognize the themes of the Dyscolus at 
once. It ineuleates among other things devotion to physical 
labor, honesty, thrift, and the seeking of happiness in marriage 
by putting love before money. To make it entertaining in spite 
of its heavy moral load Menander had to spice it with subtleties 
of plot and character that would keep an audience interested 
in the success of his hero and of other sympathetic characters. 
That a didactic tale can entertain is proved by the striking 
success of H. B. Stowe's Uncle T'om's Cabin, not that Menander's 
literary achievement is on a par with Mrs. Stowe’s; I seek only 
to dissociate him from the frivolous inconsequence of Plautus 
and Terence. Our judgment of Menander must be based on 
study of his work. We must see for ourselves whether he is 
subtle in his effects. I shall begin with the character of the 
so-called parasite Chaireas and then go on to other points on 
which I have something new to say, including incidentally 
suggestions for improving text or interpretation of Dyscolus.* 

Chaireas is listed among the dramatis personae as a parasite. 
This does not justify jumping to the conclusion that he is a 
kolax ‘flatterer? an areskos ‘purveyor of compliments, or an 
alazén ‘boastful.’ Theophrastus gives character sketches (2, 
5, 28) of these three, and Chaireas has no single trait of any 
one of them. It is Sicon the cook who fits these labels, He 
boasts of his skill as a kolakikos (488-98). This term is pseudo- 


* Ser my reviews of the editions of Martin and Mette in A. J. P., LXXX 
(1959), pp. 402-15 and LXXXII (1961), pp. 94-104, also the brief 
reviews in C.W., LIV (1960/61), pp. 173 f., and an article, * Virtue 
Promoted in Menander’s Dyscolus," T. A. P. A., XCI (1980). 
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scientific like Onesimus voraorwóv and rapakrós in Epitre- 
pontes, 381 and 402. I translate it ‘master of the guileful 
tongue’ to suggest a postgraduate degree in applied psychology. 
Sicon purveys a compliment in a reference to Sostratus (414). 
The beating that Sicon gets from Cnemon deflates him. The 
joke is on the cook. He is indeed flattering, ingratiating, and 
pretentious. Chaireas is none of these things. He does not speak 
to please Sostratus (69). He does not promise to arrange an 
immediate marriage. He does not claim to be either courageous 
or eloquent. In other words he behaves like any sensible man 
from whom action is demanded by an enthusiast. If we use 
the tests proposed by Plutarch in his essay, How to Tell a 
Flatterer from a Friend (Mor., 48-741), Chaireas is not a 
flatterer. His goal is not the pleasure of Sostratus but his 
ultimate good. Nor is he a flatterer by Aristotle's definition 
(#.N., X, 8,11). The genuine parasite Phormio in Terence’s 
play helps his friend into marriage without regard to dowry or 
family. Chaireas will do no such thing (65-8). 

He is perhaps not the highest type of friend, but is at least 
one who aims at mutual advantage rather than at mere pleasure. 
If such a friend is to be labeled parasite, we must enlarge our 
views and suppose that an indigent friend who does services, 
however honestly, may be classed as a parasite. It is true that 
Chaireas is ready to behave like a parasite if his friend falls in 
love with a hetaera. Compare line 60 with the statement in 
Timocles (frag. 8, line 6) that a parasite joins in a love affair 
of his patron with no reserve. But Chaireas explains that he 
indulges a friend in that case merely because it is the best 
possible remedy for what ails him. The goal is his friend’s good. 
Since Sostratus appeals to Chaireas as a friend (56) and the 
latter accepts the role (67), there can be no doubt that he is an 
independent character, not a stock parasite. The statement of 
Sostratus (135-8) that Chaireas has been from the start reluctant 
to join him in his project is literally true. I see no reason to 
doubt that Chaireas’ statement of the kind of service that he 
rendered when a less permanent union was involved is equally 
factual. If boasting means overstating one’s own merit, there is 
no evidence to justify such a charge against Chaireas. 

It is precisely the honesty of friend Chaireas that makes the 
Scene humorous. The man who becomes angry when given 
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honest advice is found in Homer. Note Agamemnon and Calchas 
in Iliad, I, where the advice is not requested. Chaireas is asked, 
not for advice, but for assistance, in the name of friendship; 
and in the name of friendship he refuses to give the kind of 
help that Sostratus wants. He will help only in his own sensible, 
cautious way. This amounts to giving advice. The joke is on 
the man whose appeal to friendship backfires. Molière will 
later elaborate and repeat the joke until it becomes a common- 
place. Note the poet who asks for frank criticism in Le Misan- 
thrope, Act I, Scene 2, and the hero of Le Mariage Forcé, who 
asks for honest advice in the first scene. They get what they 
ask for, but not the flattery that they expect. Menander else- 
where (Perik. 236-75 and 801-17) amusingly shows a sober 
adviser failing to calm two excited parties to a passionate quarrel. 
Here there is only one party in love, but the contrast between 
sobriety and passion is the same. If Chaireas were not an 
honest, sensible friend, the scene would be much less serious and 
not so entertaining. Molière pursues the same theme wittily; 
Menander began it humorously and subtly. 

This leads me to suggest that Chaireas should be described by 
Pan in line 48 as a supporting friend rather than as a fellow 
hunter. Pyrrhias is spoken of as a fellow hunter from home 
in line 71. That means that he is a slave, an oikérgs, for 
Menander uses the plain word for slave only when speaking 
generally or when defining status precisely. In line 560 it is 
the possessive pronoun that marks Daos as a slave: rév Oepémovr 
aùroŭö. I should supply airo? in this sense at the beginning of 
line 43, ‘a certain huntsman of his? The huntsman in whose 
company Sostratus (42) first saw the girl he loved was not 
Chaireas, since Chaireas needs to be informed about the situation. 
It was presumably, though not inevitably, Pyrrhias who was 
with Sostratus. Pyrrhias found his way alone later to the right 
house (97), which implies that he knew the place. The word 
ovyxurnyérqy would fit the space in line 48 if it were written 
as large as the similar word in line 71. It is supported by its 
appearance in Libanius, 27, 27. Still, Libanius may have com- 
bined the two forms found in lines 42 and 71, and why should 
Chaireas be introduced as a hunter? What we need is a word 
that will mark him as a friend in need. Combinations like 
ouprorny kal piov Or ovpmapovra $í(Aoy are too long. Hence I 
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propose ovprapacrárgr, which occurs in Aristophanes (Plutus, 
326). If it seems too long to anyone, omission of sigma before 
tau is not unexampled. In line 102 the interjected exclamation 
belongs to Chaireas, not to Sostratus. Line 103 is given in the 
papyrus all to one speaker, who must be Pyrrhias. That means 
that the marginal attribution to Chaireas should be referred to 
the previous line. I now propose for lines 140-2: 


IY. ri oty éyoye] o? j8(kgka, Xóorpare; 
XO. ðv ob y] eis rò xepíov re 9qAo83j. 
IY. wis F; Gad]? exderrov; 


For àAAÁ in a question see L. S.J., s.v., IL, 1. 

In line 168 I have kept the second person, as in the papyrus, 
since Sostratus’ protest, really a warning, must be addressed to 
Cnemon if it is to keep him from striking a citizen. Cnemon 
does not strike and so proves himself sane. His angry answer 
allows Sostratus to make an attempt at appeasement. I should 
make it a question in the second person, as Van Groningen does 
in his edition. Since there is no example of the passive of this 


verb in Menander, I add sigma. This gives us the following 
exchange: 


So. Well, are you going to hit me? 

Cn. A man can’t find privacy anywhere, not even if he wants 
to hang himself. 

So. Are you angry with me? Pm waiting for someone here, 
father. I promised him. 

Cn. Didn’t I say so. You people have made up your minds 
that this is an arcade or a public highway. 


Cnemon’s shift to thé second person, when it comes at last, is 
made less personal by putting it in the plural. For him Sos- 
tratus is only one of the crowd who torment him. They come 
again and again (167, 500). They plague him just for spite. 
Barrett's assignment of lines 177f. to Cnemon is evidently 
right, for he uses the same words elsewhere: rddas 597, candy 444. 
After the latter there might well be a full stop, unless we are 
to begin a new clause with aep, erep or the like. To go back 
to Sostratus, his aplomb in the presence of Cnemon, of whom 
he had been frightened, may surprise us, but we must remember 


5 This point is mentioned to indicate dissent from the mostly admir- 
able edition of H. Lloyd-Jones (Oxford, 1960). 
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that he had Pan to inspire him. It is precisely his nonchalance 
that baffles and infuriates Cnemon. It looks to him like some- 
thing designed to annoy him. 

I have called attention in 4.J.P., LXXXII (1961), p. 99, 
to Menander's remarkable use of assonance in order to make 
characters seem very much in earnest: Glycera in Perik., 308- 
10 and Gorgias in Dyscolus, 330 f. It is odd that when in the 
same article (p. 96) I proposed spokeuévgv in line 223 I failed 
to observe that it echoes all the consonants, the final vowel, and 
the rhythm of kópqv póvņv of the line before. Daos is sternly 
in earnest. Those who are tempted in the interest of grammar 
to put the participle in the genitive or dative should take 
warning that to do so spoils the effect. There is no harm, if 
they wish, in setting off the clause by dashes, as if Daos had 
brought in the indignant allusion to Andromeda’s plight as an 
afterthought because he felt that he had not sufficiently empha- 
sized the iniquity of Cnemon. This is highly dramatic and 
Menandrian. For another example of a slave recalling a per- 
formance of tragedy that he has seen, presumably in some local 
theater, see Epitrepontes, 149 ff. 

In 860f. the words rws àv roUró ye róyy have been taken to 
be an answer to Sostratus’ question whether Cnemon will take 
his daughter with him to the field, and have been translated, 
‘However it may chance. It is certain, however, that Martin, 
following the papyrus, was right to give the words to Sostratus 
and translate, ‘If that may any way happen.’ Sostratus is 
carried away by the thought of seeing the girl and waits for no 
answer. His roiré ye betrays excitement and does not suit 
Gorgias at all. For éxws with dy in purpose clauses see Smyth, 
Greek Grammar for Colleges, § 2201. 

Sostratus’ relation to Getas is subtly depicted. Getas is sur- 
prisingly frank in his protest (563) against inviting more guests. 
He is perfectly at ease with his young master and evidently does 
not fear punishment as Pyrrhias seems to (140). Parmenon in 
the Samia (884) is hit in the face by his young master and Daos 
in Perikeiromene (162f.) fears a beating. Sostratus, being a 
much indulged youth, pays no attention whatever to Getas’ 
protests. Yet he counts on the servant to deal competently 
with any problem. His remark that Getas will fend off the old 
man’s temper (185, reading perhaps éfar#cerat) is a forecast of 
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the scene (466-86) in which Getas copes with Cnemon and 
comes off unscathed. He exercises such magic that Cnemon 
cannot account for it (485f.). The effect is entirely spoiled if 
Getas is introduced again with Sicon at line 500. To be sure, 
Cnemon says, ‘You now again, but that is his way. Any 
interruption is someone again for him. He uses the same word 
when he first sees Sostratus (167), though he had certainly never 
met him before. Getas should not be introduced at line 503. 
He is not the man to intervene and take a beating in place of 
Sicon. It is clear from line 891 that Sicon was the victim. 
To bring in Getas at line 515 is again a mistake. Sicon can 
confess his error to himself, but he would hardly accept such 
a taunt from Getas without replying. And to interrupt a 
soliloquy by asides is not like Menander. The soliloquy traces 
the steps by which Sicon, facing failure, arrives at a new resolve. 
An interruption ruins the procedure. Menander has no scruples 
of the sort that made Terence translate soliloquy into dialogue 
with a character invented for the purpose. 

Getas is represented as subject to Sicon’s orders and unable 
to get all his work done. When he enters at line 546 with two 
indignant questions, What's the trouble? Do you think, fellow, 
that I have sixty hands?’ he is obviously replying to a charge 
by Sicon that he is not doing enough. Getas’ first statement 
that he has been blowing up the coals may be more subtle than 
it looks. The truth of his statement is proved by the smoke 
that has got in his eyes (550), but blowing up coals permits 
a reclining position. Getas may have been avoiding a more 
active task. This would justify a third indignant question with 
the reading (548) xéxde]uar; moù veroQopó: ‘I’ve been lying 
down, have I? I carry a lot on my back, ete. There should 
be some donkey work mentioned to justify óvos in line 550. If 
the doubtful letter is taken to be nu, I should propose ví rAa|va, 
‘What’s the matter with you?’ The gap is large enough for 
five letters. I cannot see that the warped letter is pi, and no 
plausible supplement has been suggested using pi. 

The question of Getas’ movements before he arrives on the 
scene has some interest. It is clear that the family of Sostratus 
did not have far to come to the shrine. If they had come from 
Athens, Getas could not have referred (407 £.) to Pan of Paeania 
as impossibly far away. That deme was nearer to Athens than 
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was Phyle. Sostratus tells us (259-64) that his mother made 
the rounds of the deme with her daily sacrifices. Presumably 
she and Callippides resided in Phyle. This accounts for Gorgias’ 
recognizing Callippides at sight (773). It also explains the 
return of the family to work in the fields (777) immediately 
after the meal. Yet Sostratus led a citified life (41), and Getas 
looks down on farmer and slave alike as common laborers 
(608f.). Getas seems to be as unfamiliar with the local situa- 
tion as Sicon. It is Sicon who leads the way to the shrine. No 
one who knew Cnemon would expect him to own a cauldron, 
let alone lend it. Sicon is usually employed in the city (490), 
but Getas could hardly have gone to Athens to hire him, for 
the distance is more than twelve miles each way. Sicon must be 
thought of as temporarily employed in the neighborhood. But 
ihe theater has its own convenient conventions. Presumably 
Menander counted on his audience not to raise such questions. 
His aim is to contrast city and country and to devalue contempt 
of rustics by making it a characteristic of his two low characters. 
This throws into relief the generosity of Sostratus and his 
family. They respect agriculture and hard work and admire 
the strength of character that is found in rustics. Other con- 
siderations are subordinated to Menander’s didactic purpose. 

At the beginning of Act III (427) we must invent our own 
stage directions. Menander is evidently concerned to be as brief 
as possible. I agree with Ritchie? that no parallel can be found 
for a group of mutes arriving on the stage without a spokesman. 
For this reason Professor Thomas Means, when staging the play 
at Brunswick, Maine, showed Getas starting out at the end of 
Act II to meet the party. Thus he could arrive with them and 
speak the words assigned to him in the papyrus. My solution 
is to let Getas come from the shrine bearing the basket that 
Plangon is to carry as maiden daughter of the family in the 
ceremony preceding the sacrifice. He gives it to her before he 
speaks. That the basket normally precedes a sacrifice is clear 
from Perikeiromene, 419 f., where Polemon recklessly declares 
that the basket can wait. At Samia, 7 Demeas, being in a hurry, 
orders the basket to be got under way. 


$ See Notes on the Dyskolos of Menander by J. H. Quincey, W. Ritchie, 
G. P. Shipp, and A. P. Treweek, Australian Humanities Research Council, 
Occasional Paper No. 2 (The Griffin Press, Adelaide, 1959). 
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How does Getas know that the party has arrived? I should 
show Mater (Sostratus’ mother) at the head, pausing only long 
enough to salute Pan, then entering the shrine. When Getas 
emerges soon after with the basket, the audience, seeing that he 
must have received brief instructions, will not be surprised at 
his knowing by hearsay that Pan must not be approached in 
Silence. His knowledge of other details need not surprise us, 
for Sostratus has told us that Mater sacrifices every day. For 
Getas, as for the audience, it was a familiar routine. 

Why does Mater not speak? She should at least speak to Pan 
(10). No doubt she does in essence, but there is a dramatic 
convention, still observed, that only one speaker can be heard 
at a time. Cnemon is speaking at the other side of the 
stage, and this compels the party who come on at the same 
time at the other side to remain unheard by the audience. 
Why did Menander not give Mater a speaking part? He has 
made it clear that she acted independently in ordering a sacrifice 
to Pan. Simply because, I think, he already has as many 
speaking characters as he can well handle. Mater is not con- 
sulted about the marriage of her daughter in Aet V. She would 
of course have chimed in with Sostratus in whatever he wanted, 
but it was simpler to take her for granted, and so here. The 
language of the scene suits Getas and Sicon. The latter enters 
and speaks at line 4834. At 439 he speaks again. He lingers 
after the others and fires a parting shot at Cnemon in line 441. 
Menander shows women in distress on the stage, but not women 
giving normal directions about household matters. Getas is 
obviously subject to Mater's orders. Why keep a dog and bark 
yourself? In carrying out Mater's instructions Getas naturally 
gives the orders that she herself would have given. At Achar- 
nians, 257 it is a mother who gives the order to a daughter 
carrying the ritual basket to start moving: xpéBawe. The order 
is repeated by her husband in the aorist (262). There is also a 
reference at Lysistrata, 1189-94 to girls who carry the basket out- 
side the family, but the passage adds nothing to our knowledge. 

It has been assumed by Ritchie and many others that Plangon 
was moving when addressed and that she was urged to move 
faster. Certainly @arroy can mean faster, as in Plato, Apology, 
89B1. There the adverb, being emphatic, precedes the verb. 
But I know of no exception to the rule that with the present 
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imperative the word means ‘at once? There are three cases in 
Dyscolus alone (454, 596, 866, not 889). After studying darrov 
in order to arrive at a correct translation of Epitreponies, 195 
and Plato, Epistle VII, 824B 9, I worked on a classification of 
all imperatives in Greek drama.” Routine orders to start moving 
are in the present imperative. Here the order means, ‘Start at 
once.” A group arriving on stage will always stop long enough 
to be seen by the audience. Plangon was standing still when 
addressed. If there were any difficulty in supposing that Getas 
gives the order to start at once, it would be in order to look for 
another speaking character to whom the line might be assigned. 
To go further, however, and assign the line to a character who 
is not included in the list of dramatis personae is to ignore 
evidence in a shocking way. The notion that a slave could not 
address an order to a free girl or boy will not survive a rereading 
of the passage in Plato's Lysis (223 A, B) where the slave peda- 
gogues enforce their commands against opposition. 

There are some who have kept Getas as speaker at line 430 
while assuming that Plangon is a servant of some sort, not a 
daughter of the family. But when Plangon is told (430) to 
move at once because the sheep should have been sacrificed 
already, the implication is that the sacrifice must wait for 
Plangon to do her part. No servant was indispensable. The 
basket, carried by a maiden, was. There is further proof that 
Getas is in charge of a sacrificial procession in his order to 
Parthenis to play the music of Pan. Inevitably the procession 
was led by a maiden daughter of the house carrying the ritual 
basket, and inevitably the command to start was addressed to 
her, since she was the leader. 

In Menander there are characters called Plangon in Samia 
(285) and Hero (24). Both are citizen’s daughters presumably 
destined to be happily married by the end of the play. It does 
not matter that in real life there was a hetaera Plangon (Athe- 
naeus, 558 B, 594 C, etc.). In real life there was also a slave 


* See my article “ Dramatic Uses of the Greek Imperative,” A.J.P., 
LIX (1938), pp. 31-59. For the observation that verbs of motion nor- 
mally have the present imperative to order motion away from the speaker 
see page 50. Grammars and handbooks are all but useless as guides to 
the use of tenses of the imperative in drama. My article is still the 
only serious treatment of a complicated subject. 
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cook Moschion, who belonged to Demetrius of Phalerum (Ath., 
542 F), but in Menander Moschion is always a youth who falls 
in love (Pertkeiromene, Samia, Kitharisies). I know of no 
exception to the rule that in Menander characters with the same 
name are alike in age, status, and to some extent character. 
'The list of repeated names includes Daos, Getas, Chaireas, 
Laches, Gorgias, Cleainetos, Demeas, Smicrines, and Myrrhine. 
Until we find an exception, we must be guided by the rule. 
Ritchie has found difficulties that vanish on closer study of 
Greek life, the comie theater, and the usage of Menander. 

From lines 426 to 441 Martin's assignment of speeches is 
correct. Sicon does not use ráAav as an exclamation. It is a 
nominative agreeing with mpóßarov. Sicon’s first remark, * You're 
safe all right, may be taken as referring to the noise made by 
Parthenis in approaching Pan. There is technically an empty 
stage at line 455. Menander does not mind that, as long as 
the new character who enters is a menace to the one who has 
just left. There is a good example at line 393, where Sicon 
enters with his sheep as Sostratus gallantly sets out to labor 
in the fields, hoping to get a glimpse of the girl. Sicon is a 
forerunner of the party that will force Cnemon to remain at 
home and so disappoint Sostratus. It is a nice piece of counter- 
point when at line 522 Sicon vacates the stage disgusted with 
Phyle, and Sostratus enters. He too has found Phyle rugged, 
but he will not quit. 

Note that the picnie party, which comes on the scene in. Act II 
and seems in Act III to have defeated Sostratus, becomes in 
Act IV the instrument by which he and Gorgias can work 
together to save Cnemon and win the girl for Sostratus. We 
might call this kind of peripety a reversal of the expected result 
or the blessing in disguise. Menander uses the same device in 
Epitrepontes. The baby comes on the scene in Act II, and 
seems in Act IIT to have made a reconciliation between Charisius 
and Pamphila impossible. But in Act IV the baby is recognized 
by Pamphila and Charisius and becomes a strong bond between 
them. The seeming hostile circumstance is transformed into 
a lucky instrument of salvation. It is interesting to see how 
Menander anticipates in an early work the technique that pro- 
duces a happy surprise in his later masterpiece. I do not think 
that he learned the trick from Aristotle. 
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At line 606 the papyrus shows é8vvas éríora[va. Lloyd-Jones 
proposes for the verb émorara, as if Cnemon’s woes were a 
punishment for crime. In A.J.P., LXXXII (1961), p. 108, 
I proposed ézurára, as an emendation, ‘he piles up nothing but 
pains.’ It had not occurred to me then that this is a reminis- 
cence of the farmer's statement to Peisistratus in Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol. 16, 6, that his only harvest was aches and pains. 
This confirms my proposal. 

Perhaps there is also a distant echo of Demosthenes in line 948 
where Sicon begins his description of the drinking party with 
the grandiloquent introduction oovd) yàp jv. There is a more 
detailed description of the bustle that preceded a wedding in 
Samia, 4ff., where Demeas speaks of himself as tiepeorovdands. 
Note how impressively Demosthenes begins his description of 
the bustling scene in De Corona, 169 with a double cretic éomépa 
piv yàp qv. Sicon, being inclined to bombast, perhaps drew on 
the orator for the solemn introduction to his flowery description. 
Perhaps his reference to thirsty sand in line 949 is a variant of 
the comparison of thirsty guests to a leaky cask, which occurs 
in Theophrastus, Characters, 20, 9. Certainly water does dis- 
appear in sand, and some have thought that the Danaids pouring 
water into a leaky cask were an allegory of springs whose water 
sinks at once into sandy soil. But I cannot say whether this 
interpretation had occurred to anyone in ancient times. 

To assign to Gorgias the final speech (617) of Act ITI is to 
mistake his character. A city boy might be shocked at the idea 
of leaving his mother alone, but Gorgias and Daos had left 
Myrrhine alone all morning, and probably did so every day. 
They had to be practical. The question here is one of leaving 
her alone while they go to a feast. Only Sostratus could provide 
against that by insisting that Myrrhine should come along. Nor 
would Sostratus take it upon himself to give the order to Daos 
in line 616. I give this to Gorgias; he indicates in this way 
his acceptance of the invitation for himself and Daos. I hold 
that Sostratus, when he promises to come for them, implies that 
Myrrhine is also invited to come as his shadow, that is, as one 
invited by a guest rather than by the hostess herself. On the 
subject of shadows see Plutarch, Quaest. Cana., VII, 6. There 
are two difficulties in this solution. How were the guests trans- 
ferred from Gorgias! house at the end of Act II to the shrine 
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at the beginning of Act ITI? Secondly, why are the same guests 
welcomed in Act V (867, 938) as if they were arriving for the 
first time? Why too is Gorgias shy (871) as if he had not 
shared a meal with the ladies before? I have found no clear 
answer to these questions, but they should be raised. 

To take the second question first, we must suppose that the 
presence of Gorgias, Daos, and Myrrhine at the sacrifice was 
informal-and did not entail the intimate greetings that were 
appropriate after the forging of the marriage alliance. Or 
possibly Menander, having relegated the first arrival to the gap 
between acts, found it dramatically desirable to treat the second 
arrival as if it were the first. For the audience it is the first. 
This makes us wonder whether the first arrival was seen at all. 
There is no doubt that Gorgias at least was supposed to be 
present at the sacrifice, and that the feast was over at the 
beginning of Act IV except for libations behind the scene later 
(623, 660, 776). These went on while the men were too busy 
to think about libations. Simike had trouble finding Gorgias 
(635) because she looked for him at home when he was at the 
feast. Much action off stage takes place between acts. There 
is no good reason for supposing that action on stage might not 
be supposed to go on unseen while the audience were watching 
the chorus. The alternative is to suppose either that the stage 
was screened in some way or that the action was seen, that 
mutes took the place of the actors and showed Sostratus going 
to Gorgias’ house to bring his three guests to the feast. The 
actors would still get their rest. The presence and even move- 
ment of characters in the presence of the chorus is not unusual 
in Old Comedy and tragedy, even in a late tragedy, the Rhesus. 
Since we have no other complete example of New Comedy, it is 
useless to look for a parallel. The division into acts is not quite 
absolute. Action is really continuous through the play. We 
must wait for more evidence before deciding that the characters 
could do nothing in sight of the audience while the chorus was 
performing its part in the orchestra. 

I have some tentative suggestions for the text. Some of them 
are revisions of former proposals. At 699 a line tay have been 
lost: . 


«TO. xadds. Exit. KN. époi yep perapéde: rüv yevopévov? 
os Évt párta. TÀ Kakà radetev pova krÀ. 
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At the beginning of line 247: rowtr öv. In line 746 the two 
lines that have been interpreted as part of kappa, lambda, or 
chi belong rather, I think, to a delta whose base stroke is missing. 
There are some faded letters in the papyrus, for example, delta 
in line 637 and xi in the following line. The tail of epsilon- 
iota can be descried just before the delta. Hence I suggest: 


el 8' lows rav" tor’ àpeorà paddov, otro mpdrrere. 


In line 760 Lloyd-Jones rightly sees epsilon, not alpha, before 
the gap of some ten letters, but the later letters are rather wor 
than his pa. My proposal in A. J.P., LXXXII (1961), p. 103 
was unmetrical. I now suggest for example after the first 
metron: 

érave[yelpov 854a, X]éóor[par, eis kaAd. 


At line 836 Galavotti’s wepicpyos fits the space and traces and 
makes good sense: ‘There is a certain nobility in your going 
out of your way in the interest of others.’ This also explains 
846, 78 ad od Mav: ‘Don’t overdo it again.’ No verb is needed 
in a phrase that is merely a variant of the familiar uxy8&v dyav. 
Callippides points out to Gorgias that he is wasting his time 
being so fussy about a matter already decided to his advantage. 

At line 909 Getas’ instruction to Sicon to move to the right 
from Cnemon’s door means to his right, that is, stage right. 
This does not bring him to the center of the stage but to the 
extreme edge, for Cnemon’s door is at stage right, as Pan 
indicates (5). The actor would point to his right as he. said 
‘to the right? To point left and say right would be too con- 
fusing. In reconstructing the stage action of Menander’s plays 
we should note that the stage was shallow and wide. Actors ' 
must be posed in arow. At line 211, for instance, Daos pauses 
at the edge of the stage so that Sostratus, when he moves from 
the shrine to Cnemon’s door, inevitably sees Daos. In the final 
scene Onemon cannot be in front of his own door, since the 
knocking at it must be visible from all angles (899, 922). Nor 
can Cnemon be allowed to obstruct the view, from any point, 
of the central door, where Getas (935) and Sicon (942) are to 
euter as messengers. With Cuemon al the edge there is plenty 
of room for lively action as Getas and Sicon come and go. If 
he was turned about at the end to show a gayer expression, as 
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I suggested in A.J.P., LXXX (1959), p. 412, this could be 
done easily by backing him into his own door and reversing him 
as he came out. If he was already in front of the shrine, the 
audience could get no view of his face as he was carried off. 
In fact there would be a seramble for the exit, not the procession 
that is needed to end the play with a flourish. The scene for 
which Menander's plays were designed had to be visible from 
any angle like a moving-picture screen, if spectators sitting at 
the side were to have an adequate view. 

The only fruitful way to study Menander is to forget generali- 
zations about New Comedy and to study the actual pieces of his 
work. He evidently pursues a serious moral ideal. The proper 
label for his kind of drama is moral or ethical comedy. That 
is the term used in ancient times to distinguish it from the plays 
of Aristophanes. Just so Aristotle distinguishes ethical or moral 
tragedy with happy ending from tragedy, properly so called, 
that ends tragically. Moral or ethical comedy is close to ethical 
tragedy and correspondingly far from comedy that seeks laughter 
by distorting its picture of life. To be sure, there are in real 
life persons and whole classes who have their own code of 
manners that may well disregard the moral standards laid down 
by religion, philosophy, or social reformers. If such a code or 
if personal flouting of moral obligations is shown as attractive 
and triumphant, the result is comedy of manners. In moral 
comedy virtue is approved and rewarded; in comedy of manners 
the ideal is sophistication, the art of enjoying life with superior 
elegance or success. Virtue is not necessarily boring, nor vice 
always disgusting. Most good comedies aim at both concern 
and laughter. They give us a mixture of worthy and carefree 
characters and of virtue and vice in one character, it may be. 
At any rate, Menander is seriously interested in the triumph 
of virtue. Of his plays that we know Dyscolus is most moral 
and most didactic.® 

Menander follows Plato in many things, not least in his 
glorification of love. Plato felt the divine madness of romantic 


51 find in John M. Raines, * Comedy and Comic Poets in Greek Epi- 
gram," T. A.P.A., LXXVII (1946), pp. 89 £., the remark that epigram- 
matists, with “ their almost hysterical enthusiasm for Menander,” stress 
his teachings, not his power of amusing. This reflects the usual Greek 
point of view, says he in a note. 
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love most keenly in the case of his favorite pupil Dion, whom 
he addresses after death (Anthology, VII, 99): à égóv ékjujvas 
Oupov épor. Alwy. Menander, according to the Suda, was éxpa- 
véoratos epi yvraikas. Fle never mentioned romantic homosexual 
love according to Plutarch (Quaest. Conv., VII, 8, 712 B). His 
women are idealized. Plato had admitted the noble Alcestis of 
Euripides to the sacred comradeship of heavenly love (Symp., 
179 B, 208 D). Menander’s Pamphila shows almost as great 
devotion in Epitrepontes. Plato believed in lifelong wedlock 
(Laws, VIII, 840 D). Sostratus in Dyscolus (308 f.) proposes 
in taking a bride without dowry to give assurance that he will 
cherish her for ever. Again when Gorgias refuses to imitate the 
bad-tempered Cnemon (242f.), he is following the teaching of 
Plato that the good man will not return evil for evil (Gorgias, 
509). When Gorgias returns good for evil by saving Cnemon's 
life, even. the old grouch can see that such an act is possible 
only for a very great gentleman (723). Again there is a good 
example of philanthropy in Sostratus’ statement to Gorgias 
(6151.), ‘I was your friend long ago, before ever I saw you.’ 
Compare Euripides, frag. 902 Nauck. Cnemon in contrast hated 
all men, seen or unseen. 

Much of the idealism of Menander coincides with Christian 
doctrines or texts, but we can usually find the same doctrine in 
Plato. Menander’s indebtedness to Aristotle and Theophrastus 
has, I believe, been overrated.  Rustieity is a fault in Theo- 
phrastus. In Menander it is coupled with noble independence 
and innocence. Love is as important to Menander as it is to 
Plato. For Theophrastus (frag. 114) ‘love is the malady 
(pathos) of an idle mind’ The Hpitrepontes shows a student 
of philosophy humbled by the superior virtue, the natural good- 
ness, of a loving wife. In Dyscolus no woman has an opportunity 
to display heroic goodness. Instead we see a gentleman in love 
who is both ardent and honorable. Aristotle found a place in 
his philosophy for drama, as Plato did not, at least in his middle 
years, but it is perhaps not going too far to see in Menander 
the triumph of Plato over Aristophanes. Comedy has been 
reformed and has become a vehicle for philosophie influence. 
Only in'one respect does Menander go far beyond Plato—in his 
glorification of women as an object of love. 

L. A. Post. 
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TWO NOTES ON THE TRADITION OF ARISTOTLES 
WRITINGS. 


In recent years, scholars have taken up anew the problem of 
the knowledge of Aristotle's works, most particularly his school- 
treatises, in the period from Theophrastus to Andronicus, and 
the question of the sources of the catalogues of Aristotle’s 
writings, especially of that preserved by Diogenes Laertius (V, 
22-7). The names of P. Moraux and J. Diiring have been 
prominent in this activity. In the present paper, I propose 
to deal with two of the many points raised by these scholars. 


I 


Accurately to ascertain whether the works of any classical 
author were generally available to and read by succeeding ages 
is only occasionally an easy task. As regards Aristotle, it is 
especially complicated for several reasons. The first is that the 
succeeding age, in this case, is the Hellenistic, for which source- 
material of the type needed is sparse. Again, the body of Aris- 
totle’s writings is roughly divided into works destined for popular 
consumption, and those limited to the purposes of the School: 
it was, apparently, the former class which was more generally 
known in the Hellenistic period. Finally, Aristotle’s doctrines 
were contained not only in works which passed under his name 
but also in the many writings of his pupils: what appears to be 
Aristotelian in a later writer may be drawn from the work of 
one of these pupils.” 

Consequently, only those writers who specifically cite Aristotle 
by name can be plausibly said to have used, directly or indirectly, 


+The following abbreviations are used: Moraux = P. Moraux, Les 
listes anciennes des ouvrages d'Aristote (Louvain, 1951) ; Düring, Notes, 
= I. Düring, “Notes on the History of the Transmission of Aristotle’s 
Writings," Góteborgs Hügskolas Arsskrift, LVY (1950), pp. 35-70; 
Düring, Hermippus — idem, “Ariston or Hermippus?” Classica et 
Mediaevalia, XVII (1956), pp. 11-21 (this artiele is essentially a review 
of Moraux’ book); Regenbogen = O. Regenbogen, R.-H., Suppl VII 
(1940), s. v. * Theophrastos," coll. 1354 ff. References to Aristophanes 
of Byzantium are to Lambros — S. Lambros, Supplementum Aristo- 
telicum, I (Berlin, 1885). 

? For an example, see Düring, Notes, pp. 36-9. 
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his writings. Occasionally, a search for such citations leads to 
interesting results. This method has been followed by Diiring, 
Notes, who has drawn up a list of quotations of Aristotle’s 
zoological works contained in Athenaeus. Athenaeus himself 
draws largely, if not entirely, upon intermediate writers for his 
knowledge of Aristotle. Düring, on this basis, reached the 
following conclusions about the transmission of the Historia 
Animalium. 

There were three editions of the H. A. in antiquity. One was 
that of Andronicus, which contained at least nine books. The 
order which appears in the medieval manuscripts is I-VI, VII, 
IX, VII. The title is variously given as ai cepi róv £óov ioropia, 
ai wept và Lada ioropias or wept wv ioropia. It was probably 
Andronicus who was responsible for the addition of the present 
tenth book, cepi rod py yevvàv. 

Another edition was in six books with the title rep! Cowv popiov. 
Books VIII-IX were known under the title wepi Cowv 708Gv (xal 
Bior). 

The third edition, which Düring has called Alexandrian, was 
entitled wept (ócv toropia Or wept Lowy. It contained nine books 
with the same order as that in the medieval manuscripts. 

There are two additional sources of evidence which partly 
strengthen, partly modify these conclusions. P. Osy., XV, 1802, 
a glossary of the late second or early third century A. D., contains 
at least three references to works of Aristotle.* Two of these 
are to the H.A. The first reads (col. 2, lines 49-50) : pepov (i.e. 
pepo) eios opveov OTEP avrextpeper rovs KL coeno ] AptororeAns ev 
9 wept Tov ev rots Čwois popto[v. This can be taken only from H. A., 


3 For additions to and modifications of Diiring’s list, see the review 
by W. Kraak, Museum, LVII (1952), pp. 54-6. 

*'There are perhaps four references to Aristotle. The third is to his 
Zoréwy moNvreía (col. 3, line 60), which was not certainly attested before. 
Aristotle’s name may have dropped out in col. 1, line 18: e» ry OerrlgAwy 
moÀevreia. For the papyri which quote or mention Aristotle, see R. A. 
Pack, The Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Graeco-Roman Egypt 
(Ann Arbor, 1952), p. 14. Recent publications necessitate additions to 
Pack’s list. P. Osy., XXIV, 2389, a commentary to Aleman of the second 
half of the first century A. D., contains a reference to Aristotle, perhaps 
to his Aaxeduzoviey wodirela: vompure Herakleides, Epit. II, p. 6 
Schneidewin = F 611, p. 373 Rose. P.Owy., XXIV, 2402, mid-second 
century A.D., contains a fragment of the Nic. Eth., and 2403, third 
century A. D., a fragment of the Categories. 
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IX, 18, 615b24 ff.: paoi é rives kai rods pépowas rabrÓ mowiv Kal 
dvrextpépecOar brò rv èkyóvov k. v. à. Accordingly, in the text 
of the H.A. which the author of the glossary used, book VIII 
corresponds to our book IX. This tallies with the book-order 
of Düring's Alexandrian edition, but not with its title. 

The same glossary reads (col. 3, line 57) : pyzpat esos wehicow 
ApiororeAns ev q wep[t Tov ev ow Coos popid.|. Here, similarly, 
the gloss is taken from Aristotle’s long discussion of pjrpat 
in H.A., IV, 40, 62%b22 ff. These passages show that the 
edition of H.A. entitled wept (óov popíov? was not restricted to 
I-VI, but also included at least VIII-IX, although the existence 
of these latter as a separate treatise is attested from passages in 
Athenaeus and Antigonus of Carystus (Düring, Notes, p. 50). 

The Alexandrian lexicographer Harpocration, s.v. xoflaAeía, 
cites Aristotle êv £' £ówv ioroptas. Dindorf and Bekker emended 
the text to read èv «/ because the reference is to H.A., VIII, 12, 
597b24. But if the reading of the manuscripts be kept, Harpo- 
cration is citing the seventh book of some edition of the H.A. 
Similarly, the numeral in the gloss s.v. éBdopevopévov, ev Ó' mep 
Léwv leropías refers not to our ninth book but to our seventh 
(H.A., VII, 12, 588238). The numerals in both glosses give 
some evidence that the order of Harpocration's text was the 
same as that of all other ancient editions, I-VI, VIII, IX, VII. 

Düring believes that the Alexandrian edition of the H.A. 
was entitled either sepi wv Or «epi oov ioropía. His reasons 
for this belief seem to be two. He assumes that the catalogue 
preserved by Diogenes is Alexandrian: there, the H.A. appears 
(no. 102) as wept £óov a’ f yos C40. It will be argued infra 
that, in spite of the identity of titles in this case, Diogenes used 
a Peripatetic source. 

His main proof seems to be drawn from Aelian (Nat. An., 
XVII, 7) who refers to Aristotle éy óy8óe wept Cdr. Since 
Aelian’s knowledge of Aristotle’s zoological works seems largely 
to be derived from the epitome thereof made by Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, it is inferred that this was the Alexandrian title. 
However, Aelian cites Aristotle by name alone forty-seven 
times: only here does he add title and book-number. More 
striking is it that the reference is to H.A., VIII, 9, 596a4ff. 


5 In P. Ooy., II, 221, col. 10, lines 11-12, Aristotle ev rw t is cited: the 
reference is to H. A., VIII, 2, 592223. 
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This reflects the modern, and not the ancient, book-order, and 
cannot be taken from an edition used by Aristophanes. It must 
be a late insertion by a scribe who was aware of the order of 
the H.A. introduced by Theodorus of Gaza. 

On the other hand, there is some evidence for the appearance 
of the title wep! Céwv at an early stage of Alexandrian scholar- 
ship. Thanks to researches ably summarized and implemented 
by Regenbogen, we stand in a fairly good position with regard 
to the transmission of Peripatetic zoological works in the third 
century B.C. Originally these formed a single large collection 
which was, in its entirety, ascribed to Aristotle. Very soon in 
Alexandria, at least by the time of Callimachus,’ a positive 
attempt was made to separate the individual treatises in this 
collection and to ascribe them to their true authors. By using 
as a standard this ascription of some of the zoological works to 
e.g. Theophrastus, it is possible to discern at least two different 
routes which this transmission took. 

One is represented by Antigonus of Carystus, who ascribed 
the collection entirely to Aristotle, although he used material 
derived from works ascribed by the Alexandrians to Theo- 
phrastus. The other tradition is the Alexandrian. Already 
Callimachus had made, or used, a division of the zoological 
works of Aristotle and of Theophrastus, and this process of 
division seems nearly to have been complete at the close of the 
third century, when Aristophanes of Byzantium wrote his «epi 
£óov, which was based largely on the zoological activity of 
Aristotle.? 

Of prime importance, then, for the question of the titles of 
the H.A. is this latter work. It is called (Lambros, p. 1, line 
4): " Apurroóávovs röv *Aptororédous repi £óov èriroph ; Aristophanes 
himself, in his introduction (A. 1), refers to *ApiororéAns êv ij rept 
toov rpaypareta = H. A., I, 5, 489835 ff., and describes his own 
activity and its purpose (B.1): va py Ompguévqv èv woAXois riw 


9 (Eratosthenes), Cat., 34, mentions a mepi {owr mpa'yuarela of Aris- 
totle, but it is not possible to date this passage accurately. Düring, 
Notes, p. 50, n. 3, believes that the citation is derived from Aristophanes. 

7 Cf. Regenbogen, col. 1371. 

3 Compare e.g. Antig. Mirab., 6 with Theophrastus, F 181 Wimmer, 
and see Regenbogen, col. 1370. 

? Aristophanes cites Theophrastus (A98), and uses material derived 
from him (A 36-7): cf. Regenbogen, col. 1431. 
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brò "ApwroréAovs mepi Lowy mpaoypareéíav émvropeóog, avvyyuévgy. à 
ópoð mücav Tiv éd) Et ékdoro Coe toropiay éxgs. Of a similar 
nature are the citations of Artemidorus (Onirocr., II, 14, p. 208, 
10 Hercher): 'ApwroréAgs èv mois wept four kal ‘Apioroddyns èv 
trois brouyjpaci eis “ApiororéAny, and (Onirocr., IV, 22, p. 214, 
16 Hercher): sodAot 8 kal ék rõv "ApwroréAovs mepi Choy . .. 
vüpakykoóres. ` 

Again, one may argue that wep! (oov here is a title, but this 
material really does not support such a conclusion, at least with 
reference only to the H.A. The evidence of Artemidorus is not 
independent of that of Aristophanes,!^ and it would be strange 
if Aristophanes were to present his activity as an epitome only 
of the H.A., when he frequently borrows from the Partes Ani- 
malium, the Generatio Animalium, and others. And the words 
èv soÀXois Would, perhaps, more aptly be applied to a series of 
ireatises than to one of the series. "Thus it appears that by 
wept owy Aristophanes is describing the subject-matter, rather 
than the title, of the works of Aristotle which he epitomized.'? 

Further, Aristophanes himself (B.5) refers to H.A., I as 
èv 76 mpóre räv gopíov.? Since this is the title most generally 
used by Athenaeus and his earliest sources, it is necessary to 
conclude that it had currency in Alexandria, at least after Aris- 
tophanes, and that it was probably invented by him. 

There is additional evidence which may show that cepi fwv 
popiay was not the only or standard title of the H.A, in Alex- 
andria, nor is it perhaps permissible to speak of a standard 
title of an Aristotelian school-treatise for the whole of this early 
period. Apollonius the paradoxographer, who wrote at the end 
of the third or at the beginning of the second century B.C., 


1° Compare Artemid., Oniroorit., YI, 14 with Aristophanes (A 40): both 
add ó0ev kal rot¥voua which is not in the corresponding text of Aristotle, 
H. A., V, 9, 54325 ff. 

11 Of. Lambros’ index, pp. 266-72. 

32 A description, rather than a title, is apparent in the mention of 
Aristophanes’ activity by Hierocles, I, 13 (E. Oder and C. Hoppe, Corpus 
Hippiatricorum Graecorum, I [Leipzig, 1924], p. 5): rà wept Pioews 
{aur émireuducvos èk trav 'ApurroréAov rov QiXocó$ov. Something similar 
may lie behind P. Osy., XVII, 2087, lines 42-4: avoppixacbat ro ave [Oey] 
Tos moot K(at) alya rats xeplo: avafa [wovra]s ApwrroreA (as) | Zotov 
$vce[o]s. The word (dpix perat) occurs in H. A., IX, 40, 624234. 

17 The manuscript-reading was emended to'Ieropuóv by Lambros. 
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refers (Mirab., 35) to H.A., VII as & róv "lovopióv: he also 
refers to H.A., IX as mep £óov (Mirab., 44), and emphasizes 
the fact that Aristotle wrote two treatises, one entitled epi 
toov, the other wept Loudy (Mirab., 27). Although Apollonius 
used Aristophanes’ epitome, he also used Aristotle indepen- 
dently.* He does not know Aristophanes’ title of the H.A., 
wept fiov popiwv, and it may be that, in the titles which he uses, 
he is drawing upon editions of the zoological works which existed 
prior to the activity of Aristophanes. Thus, his reference to 
H.A., VII as the fourteenth of the ‘Ioropuv may reflect an as 
yet undivided collection of the zoological works, while «epi Cowv 
may show a later stage in the transmission when such a division 
had already begun.'5 

To sum up. The evidence of Aristophanes, of Athenaeus, and 
of the papyri shows that there was an Alexandrian edition of 
the H.A. entitled mept owy popiwy and comprising nine books. 
There is no evidence for this title before Aristophanes, but it 
gained wide currency after his time. If Apollonius’ wept Lowy 
is Alexandrian, it probably is prior to Aristophanes. 

With respect to wept £óov ioropia, there is nothing to show that 
any edition emanating from Alexandria had this title. In the 
non-Peripatetic tradition, it seems first to have been used by 
Alexander of Myndus (Athen. 38%be: Düring, Notes, p. 50, 
n. 2), who wrote ca. 50 A.D. As we saw above, Harpocration, 
who has been plausibly dated to the reign of Marcus Aurelius,!* 
also used this title. I suggest that both borrowed it from the 
edition of Andronicus, which Düring (Notes, pp. 64-8) now 
dates to between 40 and 20 B.C. 

That this was the original title which Andronicus used is 
made certain by a consideration of the anonymous catalogue 
of Aristotle’s works which is usually attributed to Hesychius 
(Moraux, p. 196). This catalogue is divisible into three parts, 


14 Compare Apollonius, Mirab., 27 with Aristophanes (A112). Besides 
the well-known zoological works, Apollonius used also the éxdoyal 
ávarouó» (Mirab., 39 = F 362 Rose), the wepi uéðns (25 = F 103 R), the 
wept fwis kal Ünvárov (26 = 468b15) and the véuipa BapBapwá (11 =F 
605 R). 

15 Alternatively, Meursins emended cf’ ta f^. If emendation is justi- 
fiable, it would have to be to 6’, to correspond to the ancient book-order. 

19 Qf, E, G. Turner, Journal of Hgyptian Archaeology, XXXVIII 
(1952), p. 92. 
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nos. 1-139, 140-187, and 188-197. The first section goes back 
to the same source as the catalogue preserved by Diogenes. 'The 
second section was composed to correct the lacunae of the original 
Peripatetic catalogue (Moraux, p. 272), and is to be dated to 
some period after Andronicus. The titles contained in this 
section, however, can hardly be drawn from anything else but 
the catalogue raisonné of Andronicus. Here (no. 155) the H. A. 
appears as wep! Egov icropías v, with the addition of the tenth 
book probably also due to Andronicus. The late commentators 
to Aristotle, who follow in the tradition begun by Andronicus, 
are almost unanimous in using the same title.'* 

Similarly, the wept {wv xuyjoews, wept oov popíov, and mepi 
£óov yevéacos, which are lacking in Diogenes’ catalogue, are found 
in this part of Hesychius! and with the same titles which they 
bear in the medieval manuscripts. Thus, when Apuleius (De 
magia, 36) mentions Aristotelis mepl {hwv yevéoews . . . wept dov 
ioropias he is using the titles originated by Andronicus. 


II 


It is agreed that there seem to be only three likely sources for 
the catalogue of Aristotle's works preserved by Diogenes Laer- 
tius: +8 Ariston of Ceos, who succeeded Lykon as scholarch of 
the Peripatos ca. 226/5 B.C., and who wrote lives of the phi- 
losophers including, apparently, those of his predecessors in the 
Peripatos (fragments 31, 33 Wehrli) ; Hermippus of Alexandria, 
the pupil of Callimachus, who wrote a biography of Aristotle 
in several books (Athen., 589c, 696f) and who lived toward the 


17 For jj wept twv icropía, see Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, I, 
p. 832, lines 24-5; IT, 1, p. 5, line 18; ITI, 1, p. 6, lines 21-2; VII, p. 3, 
line 8; XII, 2, p. 6, line 7; p. 14, line 11; XIII, 1, p. 112, lines 14-15; 
XIV, 3, p. 7, line 8; p. 8, line 18; XV, p. 268, line 1; p. 591, line 23; 
XXII, 2, p. 25, line 10; p. 77, line 11. Minor variations of this title are 
due to Andronicus’ division into mpayuareiac (cf. XIV, 1, p. 9, lines 13- 
14) and to carelessness or scribal errors (cf. IV, 4, p. 71, line 21; IX, 
p. 3, line 8; XII, 2, p. 1, line 14; XXII, 1, p. 135, line 3; p. 123, line 22; 
p. 184, lines 29-30; XXII, 2, p. 88, line 23; p. 121, line 13; and p. 144, 
lines 18-19). 

18 Other sources are possible, e. g. the library of the school founded at 
Rhodes by Eudemus (cf. Düring, Hermippus, p. 12), but so-little is 
known about them that nothing positive can be found to bring them into 
any relation with the catalogue. 
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end of the third century B. C. ; and Andronicus of Rhodes, whose 
edition of the works of Aristotle is the basis of the modern 
Corpus Aristotelicum. Andronicus may be ruled out imme- 
diately, for what we know of his division of the treatises of 
Aristotle into rpaypareias suffices to show that it does not tally 
with the arrangement of Diogenes’ catalogue (Moraux, pp. 
288-7). 

The majority of scholars has favored the attribution of the 
catalogue to Hermippus, and it is against this prevailing view 
that Moraux has taken his stand.? His main arguments, as 
summarized by Düring, Hermippus, pp. 13 ff., are the following: 
(1) the catalogue does not correspond to any of the principles 
of pinacography (i.e. especially alphabetization) which were em- 
ployed by Callimachus and other scholars who worked in the 
Alexandrian library; (2) the arrangement of the catalogue 
shows that its author had a substantial knowledge of Aristotle’s 
philosophy ; (3) the catalogue lists many dialogues and rhetorical 
works, but few in natural philosophy: this selection accords with 
the philosophical proclivities of the later Peripatetics. 

Diiring’s objections to the second argument do not seem to 
invalidate Moraux’ thesis. Any evidence to show that the cata- 
logue owes its origin to a philosophical mind would perhaps be 
enough to rule out Hermippus or any third-century Alexan- 
drian, but the whole matter must be subjected to a closer 
analysis. 

There can be little doubt about the validity of the first argu- 
ment. Wilamowitz?? long ago pointed out that Alexandrian 
pinacographers arranged an author's works by one of the follow- 
ing methods: kar Sos, xara pérpa, karà xpóvov, OT Kara crouxetov. 
With minor and special exceptions, the works of one author were 
grouped in alphabetical order (Moraux, pp. 224-9). Moraux 


?? Among the reviewers of Moraux’ work, D. Rees, C. R., XLVIII 
(1954), pp. 27-9, finds slight objections to his thesis but declares cer- 
tainty to be impossible because of the nature of the evidence; G. Verbeke, 
Revue Philosophique de Louvain, L (1952), pp. 90-102, favors Hermippus 
without adding new arguments. Düring, Hermippus, p. 19, admits that 
the evidence even for Hermippus is scanty. 

2# Cf. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Analecta Buripidea (Berlin, 
1875), pp. 131ff. On alphabetization see F. Schmidt, Die Pinakes des 
Kallimachos (= Klassisch-Philologische Studien, I) (Berlin, 1922), pp. 
70 ff. 
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argues that, if the catalogue were Alexandrian, it would have 
the same arrangement. Diiring, Hermippus, p. 14, believes that 
the catalogue belongs to the earliest days of the Alexandrian 
library; that it is unrealistie to believe that rigid methods of 
pinacography, viz. alphabetization, were used when catalogues 
first began; and that, in any case, it would have been difficult 
to arrange Aristotle's works alphabetically, since many of the 
school-treatises had no fixed title except their incipit. Thus, the 
catalogue is due to Hermippus, but he is not its author. In his 
biography of Aristotle, Hermippus incorporated an old list of 
Aristotle's writings which he found in the Alexandrian library. 

There are two main objections to this formulation. According 
to Diiring’s hypothesis, the catalogue must represent the writings 
of Aristotle which the library contained. If this be so, one 
wonders why so few of them have survived. It is not surprising 
that they were not preserved entire, but it is strange that portions 
of the majority of them do not appear in scholia which derive 
from Alexandrian scholarship and that they were not used by 
compilers of onomastica and lexica. 

This phenomenon cannot be due entirely to matters of taste. 
It is easy to see why scholars of a non-philosophical bent would 
not be interested in logical and ontological works. However, 
writers interested in historical fact could have got some infor- 
mation from the Politics, but citations of an historical nature 
are always of the documentary works, The Poetics would 
have been highly valuable to Alexandrian literary theory, but 
G. F. Else can see little firm evidence of a knowledge of that 
work between Theophrastus and the fourth century A.D.? 
I shall return to this point shortly. 

An equally obvious objection to Düring's argument is that, 
although some of the treatises did not originally have fixed 
titles and therefore could not be arranged alphabetically, they 
must necessarily have received such fixed titles when they were 


21K. von Fritz, Fondation Hardt, Entretiens, IV (Geneva, 1956), p. 
89, points out that Euclid did not know the Analytica. 

22 On the limited knowledge of the Politics in the Hellenistic era, see 
now J. Aubonnet, Aristote, Politique, Livres I et II (Paris, Les Belles 
Lettres, 1960), p. exxix, n. 2. ` 

38 Cf. G. F. Else, Aristotle’s Poetics: The Argument (Cambridge, Mass., 
1957), p. 337, n. 125. 
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included in a written catalogue, whether or not such titles 
became standard. If we put any trust in the report (Athen., 
8b) that the Alexandrian library got Aristotle’s works from 
Neleus, this can only have happened after the death of Theo- 
phrastus. This means that the works of Theophrastus were being 
acquired by the library at the same time. Yet the catalogue 
of Theophrastus’ writings (Diog., V, 42-50), which is agreed 
to be Alexandrian (Moraux, p. 214, n. 17), is arranged on 
alphabetical principles. 

What is more tangible is the absence from the catalogue of 
many works on natural science and biology.* The objections 
of Düring, Hermippus, pp. 20-1, are weakest here. “ Moraux 
rightly stresses the curious fact that apart from the History of 
Animals and the Anatomai the important biologic works are 
-missing, although ancient evidence proves that they were well 
known during the third century.” “If Hermippus, working 
in the library of Alexandria in the late third century, really 
had wanted to make a scholarly catalogue of Aristotle’s writings, 
based on the inventories of the library and other sources available 
to him, he would certainly not have omitted the biologic works 
and the meteorology, for these are among the very few of Aris- 
totle’s learned works which are expressly mentioned and quoted 
by third century authors.” “It is inconceivable that the Alex- 
andrian library should not have possessed copies of these works.” 

No fault is to be found with this argumentation. The con- 
clusion, that the catalogue is an old inventory which Hermippus 
used, is not only irrelevant to these arguments but actually 
contradicts them. If the catalogue is Alexandrian, the omission 
in it of works which Alexandrian scholars used and which the 
Alexandrian library possessed is impossible to explain. This is 
true whether the catalogue’s origin is put in the early years of 
the library or in the time of Hermippus. We saw that possibly 
before Aristophanes the Alexandrian title of the H.A. was epi 
fowv, which title is also to be found in Diogenes’ catalogue. 
Over against this, Aristophanes used the Parts of Animals and 
the Generation of Animals, both of which are lacking in Diogenes. 
Again, if the catalogue was composed by Hermippus, it is difficult 
to see how he could be ignorant at once of Aristophanes’ title 


24 Moraux, p. 313, lists the works of a physical or biological nature 
which are lacking in the catalogue. 
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of the H.A., for he was contemporary with the latter, and of 
some of the zoological works upon which Aristophanes drew 
for his epitome. 

These would seem to be valid reasons to reject the attribution 
of the catalogue to Hermippus or to any Alexandrian source. 
Only Ariston is left, and it may be possible to bolster this con- 
clusion by a consideration of another title in the catalogue. The 
Politeia? appear there (no. 143) as: woArreiat róXeov Svoiv Seodcaw 
ébjkovra kal éxarov kar’ edy.?® Sypoxparixai, dAtyapyixal, ápiaro- 
Kportkal, tupayvixai. This order appears to be deliberate and there 
are several principles on which it could be based. It is not 
alphabetical; nor is it based on the canon of deviations from 
the dpiory woAvreía, according to which it would run aristocracy, 
oligarchy, democracy, and tyranny. It is possible that it reflects 
the number of Politeiat in the collection in descending order, 
i.e. the largest number described democracies, the smallest, 
tyrannies. This order would in turn reflect the political situa- 
tion of the Greek world in the last years of the fourth century. 

It is hardly possible to ascertain what the political situation 
was in each particular case at the time Aristotle was writing. 
We know from Thucydides how quickly states could change 
their constitutions,” and a similar situation existed after the 
rise to power of Philip of Macedon. However, we do possess 
relevant information from Aristotle himself. In a portion of 
the Politics which was based on the collection of Politeiat, he 
says that the constitutions of most states were either democratic 
or oligarchie (IV, 11, 1296222 ff.) : he seems to imply that the 
former were in the majority both because he mentions them 
first in this statement, and because he says in other places that 
democracies are more secure and long-lived than oligarchies 
(1296213 ff.) and are less open to ordos (V, 1, 130228 f.). 

Accordingly, the first two items undoubtedly reflect reality. 
We may reasonably doubt that the same criterion obtains for the 
predominance of aristoeracies over tyrannies. For Aristotle, 
aristocracy was the form of government closest to the ideal. It 
was based on áper (IV, 8, 1293b40 f£.) , unlike oligarchy, which 
was based on wealth, and democracy, the distinguishing charac- 


?5 kal lita codd., kar’ ety Moraux, kar ilay Düring. 
26 Cf. G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, “ The Character of the Athenian Empire,” 
Historia, TIT (1954/5), pp. 1-41. 
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teristic of which was free birth (IV, 8, 1290b1ff.). Other 
elements of aristocracy which Aristotle defines make it at least 
probable that aristocracy was the rarest form of government in 
his time. He does say that one type of aristocracy, that called 
“polity,” did not frequently occur (IV, 7, 1293a40ff.). On the 
other hand, he believes that true monarchy no longer existed 
(V, 10, 18133 ff.) and he seems to include under the heading 
of tyranny what others might call kingships and constitutional 
monarchies (IV, 10, 129527 ff.). 

If it may be that this section of the catalogue does not corres- 
pond to the actual political situation, we must seek another 
principle on which the order of the items is based. Such a 
principle can be found in Politics IV. There Aristotle gives a 
new classification of various types of government, a classification 
only made possible by the material which had been collected for 
the Politeiai. He treats, in order, democracy (IV, 4, 1291b31 f£.), 
oligarchy (IV, 5, 1292339 ff.), aristocracy (IV, 7, 1293a39 ff.), 
and tyranny (IV, 10, 1295a1 ff.). 

The fact that the same order is found in the catalogue and in 
Politics IV makes it most probable that this item, and conse- 
quently the rest of the catalogue, is Peripatetic and not Alexan- 
drian. There is no evidence to show that Alexandrian scholars 
or pinacographers had sufficient interest in or knowledge of the 
Politics to arrange an item in the catalogue by means of a 
reference to that work. The Peripatetic author of the catalogue 
either borrowed this arrangement from the order of treatment in 
Politics IV or from an inventory in the library of the Peripatos. 
The Politeiai were undoubtedly arranged there according to type 
of constitution, for such a system would be most convenient 
to one who wished, as Aristotle did, to discover what were the 
constituent elements and varieties of democracy, oligarchy, and 
so on. 


JOHN J. KEANEY. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


DECEM TULERUNT FASTIDIA MENSES. 


In rereading E. Norden’s excellent monograph Die Geburt 
des Kindes* I felt that it might be useful to amplify a little 
the note on p. 61 which concerns the above-quoted famous 
passage from Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue, line 61. Norden rightly 
says that “viel Ungereimtes” has been said about it and that 
its meaning is simply the statement that “das Kind war voll 
ausgetragen.” 

What I wish to add in support of Norden’s explanation is a 
remark which must be obvious to anyone familiar with ancient 
chronological terminology. Outside of specific local calendars 
there are three types of “months” in common use: schematic 
months of 30 days (e.g. with regnal years and months), synodic 
months of about 294 days length (approximating the interval, 
e.g. between consecutive new moons), and finally sidereal 
months of about 274 days which represent the average interval 
between consecutive returns of the moon to the same fixed star. 
'This latter concept is the natural analogue to the original con- 
cept of * year? as the return of the sun to the same constellation, 
as well as to the “sidereal periods” of the planets. Everywhere 
in ancient astrology one distinguishes between positions with 
respect to stars, i.e. positions in the zodiac, and “aspects” of 
ihe movable celestial bodies with respect to each other, in par- 
ticular their conjunctions. For the moon the first case defines 
the sidereal months, the latter the synodic months. All this is 
common. astronomical knowledge in antiquity, not caused by but 
reflected in everyday astrological practice. 

It is this triplicity of definition of the term “month” that 
allows one to express the normal duration of pregnancy either 
as nine (schematic or synodic) or as ten (sidereal) months. 
Indeed these intervals are all close to 270 days. P. London 130, 
208-10 reckons 276 days as duration of pregnancy; Vettius 
Valens, Anthol., I, 23, 24 (Kroll) assumes intervals between 
258 and 288 days, thus a mean value of 273 days*—to quote 


1 Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, III (Teubner, Leipzig; 1924); 
reprinted 1931. 

2 Cf. Neugebauer-Van Hoesen, Greek Horoscopes, Memoirs of the Am. 
Philos. Soc., XLVIII (1959), pp. 23 and 28. 
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only two less commonly used sources? According to the Babylo- 
nian astronomical texts of the Seleucid period one mean sidereal 
month amounts to 27 ;19,10 days,* thus ten months cover 278 ;13 
days. 

On the basis of these facts the ancient schemes for the dura- 
tion of pregnancy are easily understood. For example, Proclus 
in his commentary to Plato’s Republic (II, p. 59, 16-20 Kroll *) 
gives values for “nine-month-children” and for “seven-month- 
children.” If one notices that in the first case “nine months” 
are the equivalent of ten sidereal months and that “seven 
months” means seven sidereal months the whole scheme becomes 
at once apparent: 


évyeá aya. : max. 2881 — 10-273 -+15 
mean 2784 — 10-274 
min. 258$ — 10-271 — 15 
and 
érrágaqva : max. 2064 -—7:274 1-15 
mean 191$— 7-274 
min. 1764— 7-275 — 15 


In the second group the text has 2164 instead of 2064; all other 
numbers are correct.® 


To put it in simple terms: the nine-month-children are born 
after ten (sidereal) months, the seven-month-children after 
seven (sidereal) months, both cases within limits of plus or 
minus one-half of a (schematic) month. Vergil’s terminology 
is equally plain. 

O. NEUGEBAUER. 

INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY. 


3 Additional references from the astrological literature in Bidez- 
Cumont, Les mages hellénisés, II, pp. 162 f., notes to O 14 and O 15a. 

* Neugebauer, Astronomical Cuneiform Texts, I, p. 272 (London 1958). 

5 Reprinted in Bidez-Cumont, loc. cit., II, p. 162. 

9 All three of Usener’s emendations, accepted by Kroll and by Bidez- 
Cumont, are wrong. 


ON LENGTH OF LINES IN THE TRADITION 
OF THE DE REPUBLICA. 


After reading my paper, “The Corrector of the Codex of 
Cicero's De Republica” (A.J. P., LX XXII [1961], pp. 887-45), 
Professor Otto Skutsch wrote to me suggesting that I “had 
perhaps taken A. C. Clark’s evidence for a 10-letter exemplar 
a little too lightly. Ziegler seemed to admit its value but saw 
in the 10-letter codex an ancestor rather than the parent manu- 
script. That, however, would involve the prima facie improbable 
assumption that the development had gone from 10-letter line 
to 35-letter line and back to 10-letter line. Would a compromise 
be possible, e.g. that our MS was copied from a 10-letter exem- 
plar and corrected both from the exemplar and from a 35-letter 
grandparent?” 

All omissions and repetitions of more than 22 letters, most of 
which are explained by Clark on the theory that three or more 
lines have been omitted or repeated, have been included under 
A and B in my paper, and two repetitions of 15 letters and one 
of 18 have been dealt with under B 8-10. For other errors of 
briefer scope (7-22 letters) a reéxamination of Clark’s discus- 
sion and of Van Buren’s transcript (Clark’s source) has led to 
results which may be of interest both for Professor Skutsch’s 
suggestion and for the character of the two scribes of the codex 
identified by Ziegler. 

Corrected omissions and repetitions, with numbers of examples 
italicized, asterisks to distinguish repetitions, and page numbers 
of the codex in parentheses: 7 letters, 2 (90, 132), 3* (10, 97, 
165) ; 8, 3 (85, 102, 119) ; 9, 1 (295) ; 10, 1 (5), 2* (220, 257) ; 
11, 1 (80); 13, 2 (72, 83) ; 15, 1* (266) ; 17, 1* (283) ; 19, 1* 
(59) ; 21, 1* (243) ; 22, 2* (94, 153). 

The striking fact is that Scribe A is responsible for all these 
21 errors as well as for the 21 longer omissions and repetitions 
cited in my paper. The work of Scribe B, who copied 40 (or 
42?) of the 302 pages of the codex (III, 4-48; V, 6-7), shows 
numerous corrections of one to four letters and one of six letters, 
but Scribe A's text, to judge from an examination of 40 pages, 
has more than twice as many similar corrections. B’s copy 
shows no sign of revision either from the short-lined parent or 
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from the long-lined grandparent suggested by Skutsch. In 
Scribe A's shorter errors, as well as in the longer examples, 
repetitions are more common than omissions, a characteristic 
almost without parallel in the manuscripts studied by Clark.' 
If Skutsch’s theory is correct, we should have to assume that 
the model showed the same unusual propensity to repetition. 
As for the length of line in the model, Clark also shows that 
by far the most common type of line-error concerns a single 
line. With three times the chance of error in short lines as in 
long, Scribe A has a much smaller proportion of errors of ca. 
10 letters (8 of 8-12 letters, 6 listed by Clark) than of ca. 83 
(14 of 28-40 letters, 17 including B 8-10). The briefer errors 
reflect Scribe A’s peculiar carelessness and are, I believe, to be 
attributed to mistakes within the lines. The evidence for a line 
of ca. 33 letters in the model seems to me decisive. There may 
have been an ancestor with a line like that of the codex of ca. 
10 letters, but, in the absence of other manuscript authority, 
a demonstration such as Clark produced for the Verrines would 
appear to be impossible.? 
Liny Ross TAYLOR. 
BRYN Mawr COLLEGE. 


1 See The Descent of Manuscripts (Oxford, 1918), Chaps. I and III 
and pp. 206 f., 222 f., 228 f., 240 ff., 245 f., 269 f., 273 ff., etc. Only for 
our codex and for a 9th cent. MS of Cicero’s orations (p. 269) do the 
repetitions listed by Clark equal or exceed the omissions, which in several 
cases are 20-40 times as common. I refrain from discussing the “simple 
corruptions ” in the codex which Clark (pp. 131 ff.) explains on his 
theory of line lengths in the model. 

2I note that in paraphrasing Cardinal Mercati (A.J. P., loc. cit, p. 
339, line 14) I inadvertently attributed the lower writing to Bobbio, 
scene of the upper writing. Cardinal Mercati’s comment on the “non 
volgare officina libraria che produsse il nostro codice” provides no 
excuse for this unfortunate slip. 


A COMMON SOURCE IN EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 


The problem of the sources of our information on early Roman 
history is a tangled skein. Often progress toward disentangle- 
ment is made by focusing attention on a single knot. This is 
not my approach here. I have had occasion to look at several 
Strands with no intention of disentangling anything but find 
that it appears possible to irace a connection where none has 
previously been recognized. 

My attention has been focused on alphabetie lists from 
antiquity and it is & notable fact that there are few of them 
io be found in either Latin literature or inscriptions. Four 
such lists are connected by being concerned with early Roman 
history. 'They are the following. 

1. Pliny (N.H., ITI, 5, 69) gives a list of populi Albenses 
who customarily received meat from the sacrifice on the Alban 
Mount. This list contains thirty names in first letter alphabetic 
order, that is, only the first letter of each name is taken into 
account in determining its place in the list. The initials are 
the following, with superscripts to indicate the frequency of 
each letter: A*, B?, C?, F?, H, L?, M5, N, 07, P?, Q, S?, T?, V*. 

2. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant., V, 61) gives a list of 
the names of states (zóAe«s) from which came the signatories to 
a treaty at the time of the battle of Lake Regillus. The names 
in this list number twenty-nine and are also in first letter order 
as follows: A?, B?, K6, 6, T, A*, N?, IP, K, 3%, T4, Ov. 

3. Vergil (Aen., VII, 641 ff.) gives a list of Latin heroes. 
The order, indicated as above, is M, A, O?, M, C, H, O, V5, T. 
The first M. is Mezentius and the final T is Turnus, and it is 
clear why they would be placed first and last. The rest of the 
list is alphabetie with the exception of the second M. (Messapus) 
as was recognized by A. M. Cook: and it is not statistically 
probable that such a sequence would be accidental. 

4. Livy (I, 30, 2) gives a list of families who were adlected 
to the Roman patres by Tullus. They are Tullii, Servilu, Quinc- 
tii, Gegantt, Curiatii and Cloelw. Here the alphabetic order is 
reversed but again the probability that the order is accidental 
is slight. : 


1 C. R., XXXIII. (1919), pp. 103-4. 
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The first two of these lists invite speculation as to their origin: 
they would be of unusual interest if it could be assumed that 
they were of genuinely ancient derivation. Beloch, however, 
rejected them both.? Of Pliny's list he says that its alphabetic 
arrangement shows that it cannot originate from an official 
source. In this he is almost certainly right, although he does 
not explain his reasoning. I shall present the evidence else- 
where, but it is true that, as far as we can discover, alphabetizing 
was not done before the third century B.C., that the earliest 
Latin example of it is to be found in Plautus, that among all 
the Latin inscriptions there are but four examples of it, none 
of which is of Republican date or of what Beloch would call 
official character, and only one of which is from Italy; and that 
the only official Roman use of the principle seems to be in the 
Augustan discriptio XI regionum Italiae and in the formulae 
provinciarum. Of Dionysius’ list Beloch argues that there cannot 
be the least doubt that it is no historical document but rather 
the invention of an annalist, and again he uses the alphabetic 
character as evidence. Once more he is probably right, except 
that there is no special reason for attributing the list to an 
annalist on the basis of its being alphabetic. 

What I would like to point out first is that what must be 
assumed in any case, namely that Dionysius’ source was a Latin 
one, is made a certainty by the character of his alphabetic 
arrangement of the names. The position of K*, ®, D; of K 
between II? and 25; and of Ov at the end, is intelligible only if 
they stand for C5, F, G, for Q, and for V respectively. Dionysius 
has simply reproduced the order of his Latin source without 
iroubling to rearrange the items in the order of his own alphabet. 

Secondly, I would argue that since all four of the texts in 
question show traces of alphabetie order and all four are con- 
cerned with the names of Latin peoples and places of the earliest 
period, it is likely that they are all based on a single source. 
If alphabetization were common in Roman writers, this could 
not be argued, but since it is, on the contrary, a rare phenomenon, 
a single source becomes at least probable. 

Can we discern what this common source might have been? 
Since alphabetization is the unifying characteristie, one would 


2K. J. Beloch, Rémische Geschichte (Berlin, 1926), pp. 149-51. 
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naturally look to known users of the principle who are also 
known to have dealt with the kind of subject matter involved. 
One is likely to think of Verrius Flaccus first in this connection 
since his use of alphabetic arrangement is familiar from Festus.’ 
But Verrius seems on the whole unlikely, for two reasons. First, 
on chronological grounds it is not at all certain that he could 
be a source for Vergil, or Dionysius. More telling is the fact 
that while Verrius arranged the lemmata of his De Verborum 
Significatu in alphabetic order, he does not give alphabetic lists 
under the individual lemmata, as would have to be the case if 
he were the source for our texts. On the contrary, he would 
have distributed the individual items in such lists throughout 
the body of his work in such a way that they would not be likely 
to be reassembled as we find them in the texts of four separate 
authors. 

There is no other well-known user of alphabetic order who is 
of sufficiently early date to consider. If we appeal to Pliny's 
list of sources for his third book the name of Varro seems the 
most probable for our purpose on the basis of subject matter. 
If we raise the question as to whether Varro is known to have 
employed alphabetic order, the answer is Yes. The best evidence 
is from the preface to his Res Rusticae (I, 1, 8-9) where his 
list of Greek writers on agriculture is presented in first-letter 
alphabetic order. It has also been observed that he follows 
alphabetic order in citing from the comedies of Naevius (Clas- 
tidius, Dolus, Lampadio, Nagido, Romulus, Stigmatias, Tech- 
nicus, Tarentilla, Tunicularia) in the De Lingua Latina (VII, 
107-8). Furthermore, although Ritschl doubted it, it has been 
suggested that the alphabetic arrangement of ihe plays of 
Plautus by title in the manuscript tradition is to be attributed 
to Varro.5 I therefore suggest that Varro is the common source 
for the alphabetie lists in these four passages. On the basis of 
subject matter one would expect the Antiquitates to be the work 
in which the lists appeared. 


It may be that there are other lists of this kind which would 


* Of. R. Reitzenstein, * Verrianische Forschungen," Breslauer phi- 
lologische Abhandlungen, Y (1887), Heft 4. g 

* Cf. C. O. Mueller’s note on this passage in his edition (Leipzig, 1833), 
p. 163. 

5 Cf, F. Ritschl, Parerga, I, p. 393. 
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strengthen the attribution; I cannot claim to have exhausted 
the possibilities. In any case, if the attribution is accepted, it 
adds to our knowledge of Varro’s Antiquitates. Beyond this we 
cannot see on the basis of the evidence in hand. We must 
perhaps be satisfied with some improvement on Beloch’s vague 
and inexact annalisi. The most that one can say by way of 
speculation about the ultimate source of the lists is that the 
alphabetic arrangement is not likely to have come from that 
source but to have been imposed upon the lists by Varro. 


Liorp W. Daty. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


PHOTIUS ON CTESIAS. 


Photius, Bibliotheca, "2, p. 45°12-15 (Bekker) — p. 133 
Henry: 

4 98 hdo) rijs toropias aoro rò wAeorov èv rij tõv Dupyyguárov 
abro) yívera. Ouokevjj TÒ maÜwrkÓv Kal ånpooðókyrov éxojog 
TOAD, kal rò éyy)s ToU pvOaSous adryy OtemrowlAXew. 

In this sentence from Photius famous judgment of Ctesias, 
as it now reads, the phrase rò éyyis roð pubddous abrijy QwsrowlAXew 
must be the object of éxoíog. This is awkward Greek: we would 
expect an adjective parallel to rò wa@yrixdv kal &mpocOókorov, Or 
something similar, not a transitive infinitive. I conjecture that 
for rò... StamouiArdey we read và . . . StarouKiAAew and govern 
the phrase by the è. Photius is saying that the pleasure we 
derive from reading Ctesias’ history is to be found in two causes: 


1) é vp vv Senynpdrov . . . 
Suckevij Tò saÜwrikÓv. Kai 
dmpocOókqrov éxojos oA 

2) èv rQ èyyùs Tod pvbe8ous 

3 5 £ 
abriv OtarowtAAew. 


Rosset RENEHAN. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


CATULLUS, 64, 109. 


Line 109 is the second of a two-line parenthesis in a simile 
which compares the destruction of the Minotaur at Theseus’ 
hands to the fall of an oak or pine struck down by a whirlwind. 
In the manuscripts the text runs 


108 eruit (ila procul radicitus exturbata 
109 prona cadit lateque cum eius obuia [or omnia] frangens) 


The corruption of 109 is plain here on the grounds of both 
meter and sense; and attempts at emendation have been numer- 
ous. There is no need to cite them all. The fact that in general 
they have pleased few except their authors is sufficient testimony 
to their unconvincing quality; and Mynors in his new text? 
adopts Ellis conjecture late quaeuiscumque obuia frangens? 
without mention of any others. 


The expression quaeuis cumque, however, whether printed as 
a unit or in several parts, seems something less than satisfactory. 
In the first place, there are extremely few parallels for it. 
Harper's dictionary lists only two: Lucretius, III, 388, mec 
repentis itum cuiusuiscumque animantis; and Martial, XIV, 2, 
1, quo wis cumque loco potes. One would like a little more evi- 
dence that this compound was in really good literary standing 
before admitting it into a poem like Catullus, 64. Such a cumu- 
lation of suffixes produces a tone of pedestrian mathematical or 
legalistic generalization, “absolutely any whatsoever,” devoid 
of concrete content and imagery. This is quite in keeping with 


1R. A. B. Mynors, C. Valerii Oatulli Carmina (Oxford, 1958). 

2R. Ellis, Catulli Oarmina (Oxford Classical Texts, 1904). Ellis 
himself, however, had previously printed lateque et cominus obuia 
frongens (R. Ellis, Catulli Veronensis Liber? [Oxford, 1878]; idem, 
A Commentary on Catullus? [Oxford, 1889]) and took the trouble 
to reject explicitly Munro's lateque comeis obit obuia frangens (H. A. J. 
Munro, Criticisms and Hlucidations of Catullus [Cambridge, 18781). 
E. T. Merrill, Catullus (Boston, 1893), simply daggers the line, citing 
in his apparatus among other possibilities, late quaecumuis, Voss; 
late qua est impetus, Lachman; lateque rwineis, Schwabe and others; 
lateque et funditus, Schwabe; and lateque furit uis, Madvig. Kroll in 
his edition of 1929 (Catull [Teubner]) follows Voss; likewise M. 
Schuster (Catulli Veronensis Liber [Teubner, 1949]). 
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the contexts in which Lucretius and Martial use it, but hardly 
with the picture in Catullus' lines.? 

Ellis’ conjecture is also somewhat difficult palaeographically. 
wis appears out of nowhere; and the que of cumque gets no 
support from the eius of the manuscripts.* The really convincing 
emendation is consequently still to seek. 

Of the game of conjecture there is of course no end; yet some 
conjectures recommend themselves in preference to others, and 
some have been confirmed by readings in papyri. There seems 
unfortunately little likelihood that Egypt will ever grant us a 
text of Catullus; but neither lack of final proof nor the number 
of previous proposals appears to be grounds for suppressing one 
that seems promising. In line 109, then, I suggest emending to 


lateque cacumen it obuia frangens. 


Palaeographically the change is slight and easy. The ca could 
have been lost through haplography before the cw in copying 
from any manuscript whose hand employed the open ‘a’ which 
resembles a ‘u’—Merovingian, for example, or Visigothic; and 
enit could very readily become eius before or after the loss of ca. 

On the score of sense, too, cacumen appears superior. When 
a great tree falls, the conspicuous thing is the wide, sweeping 
are described by the top as it crashes to earth. The word is 
distinctly poetical as well. The Thesaurus confirms the state- 
ment of Harper's dictionary that cacumen is rare in prose before 
the time of Augustus; but it is cited from Varro’s Menippea, 
Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, Propertius, Ovid, and what is more 
important, from Catullus himself, Carm., 4, 16: tuo stetisse dicit 
in cacumine, and this same poem, 64, line 240: üerium niuet 
montis liquere cacumen. 

For ire in the sense of ‘fall,’ ‘topple,’ compare Catullus, 17, 
4: ne supinus eat [ponticulus], and Lucretius, VI, 564: trabes 
impendent ire paratae. 


2 After I had written this note, I was pleased to find that C. J. Fordyce 
(Catullus [Oxford, 1961], p. 293) agrees with my comments: “ Ellis's 
quaeuiscumque is weak and pedestrian . . . but nothing more plausible 
has been proposed. Lachmann’s .. . and Munro's . . . are both un- 
attractive,” 

* Ellis in his apparatus of 1904 says: Distracta videntur fuisse 
quae uis cum que, dein locum mutasse quae cum que uis, moz in quae 
eum // e uis abiisse. 
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These considerations do not of course constitute a proof; but 
they do seem to establish that this proposal is worth serious 
consideration. 


Ropert O. FINK. 
KENYON COLLEGE. 


A NOTE ON CATULLUS, 64, 159. 


Ariadne, abandoned on Naxos, protests to Theseus that if he 
did not have it in his heart to marry her 


saeva quod horrebas prisci praecepta parentis 


at least he could have taken her back to Athens with him as a 
slave girl. As long as you follow the traditional interpretation 
of this line, that she is alluding to some injunction given the 
hero by his father, you find yourself in difficulties. It is dramatic- 
ally absurd that Aegeus, whom we see pictured as a broken old 
man at the hour of Theseus’ sailing, and concerned only with 
the threat of his son’s death, should have foreseen the con- 
tingency that he might be saved by a Cretan princess, let alone 
have forbidden him to wed her. It is dramatically at least im- 
probable that Theseus, had he been given such an order, should 
have confided it to Ariadne. Kroll’s suggestion that the reference 
is to future, rather than to past time, is ingenious, but unsatis- 
factory, for how could Ariadne, or Theseus, or the reader ever 
really imagine that Aegeus would receive the savior of his son 
with anything but kindness? And if the meaning of prisci is to 
be taken as “severe, catonian " rather than “ancient, of former 
time,” the adjective clashes violently with the rest of the poet’s 
picture of the old king, while the use of praecepta in such a 
context would be strange indeed. 

It seems far more likely that the allusion is not to Aegeus at 
all, but to Theseus’ maternal grandfather Pittheus, the sage 
aphorist of Troizen. Unfortunately the isolated proverbs on 
excess and friendship ascribed to him by Theophrastus (Schol. 
Eurip., Hipp., 264) and Plutarch (Theseus, 3) cannot be applied 
to the situation in hand very well, hut Plutarch may give us 
a clue when he says that the wisdom of Pittheus was expressed 
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in apothegms like those of Hesiod. Should we not, then, presume 
that Pittheus, like most aphorists, shared Hesiod’s sour mis- 
ogyny? Indeed, in the Works and Days immediately after the 
proverb Plutarch says Hesiod borrowed from Pittheus (370) 
comes advice to distrust women, especially flattering women 
(878-5), which would be applicable to the case of Ariadne and 
Theseus. Even more to the point would be Hesiod’s advice (700) 
to choose a wife from among your neighbors, the equivalent of 
the Italian proverb: moglie e buoi dat paesi tuoi. It is this, or 
something very like it, that one feels must have been a familiar 
quotation ascribed to Pittheus, and Catullus? allusion to it is a 
.meoterie conceit. 


L. RICHARDSON, JR. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS. 


L. H. JerrERY. The Local Seripts of Archaic Greece: A Study of 
the Origin of the Greek Alphabet and its Development from 
the Eighth to the Fifth Centuries B.C. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press; New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1961. Pp. xx + 416; 72 
pls.; table of letters. $23.55 (£7.7s.). (Oxford Monographs on 
Classical Archaeology.) 


It would be difficult to overpraise this book, the result of many 
years of preparation and the product of a highly specialized talent 
combined with sound judgment and scrupulous attention to detail. 
Nothing like it has appeared in any language; and though it will 
of course be supplemented by future finds of inscriptional material, 
there is little prospect that it will be outdated or superseded. 

Hitherto, the student of epichorie Greek epigraphy has had to 
depend on (1) Hermann Roehl’s Imagines Inscriptionum Graecarum 
Antiquissimarum (8rd ed. 1907) with its conscientious facsimiles 
of everything of importance known at the time of publication nearly 
sixty years ago, but with neither transcriptions nor elucidating com- 
mentary; (2) E. S. Roberts’ Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, Part 
I (Cambridge, 1887), which supplies transcription and comment but 
reproduces much of the material in an arbitrary font of “archaic” 
type, has little grasp of chronological evidence, and necessarily is 
very much out of date; (3) such passing attention as the more 
comprehensive treatises on Greek epigraphy have paid to the origin 
and local development of alphabetic writing, notably A. Rehm, 
Handbuch der Archiologie (ed. Otto), I (1939), and G. Klaffenbach, 
Griechische Epigraphik (1957); (4) several first-class monographs 
on restricted topics, notably M. Guarducci, Inscriptiones Creticae 
(I-IV, 1935-50), and A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from the 
Athenian Akropolis (1949); and (5) a widely scattered and truly 
formidable miscellany of articles in learned journals, devoted to 
publication of new material and study, comment, or passing refer- 
ence anent the already known. In so far as they concern her specific 
purposes, Miss Jeffery has made all of the preceding materials 
available to us within the covers of a single volume. There does not 
appear to be much that she has overlooked or failed to utilize. In 
addition, she has applied autopsy, supplemented by expert pho- 
tography, to most of the 1058 separate items selected for inelusion— 
which in itself makes her book a major contribution to the study of 
the archaic inscriptions. 

Contents apart, the typography is excellent; the text, despite its 
complexity, is spectacularly free of printer’s errors; the illustrative 
material, including nearly 200 first-rate photographs of the original 
documents, is ineredibly clear; and everything has been added in the 
way of local alphabetie conspectuses and listing of selected docu- 
ments, transliteration of all illustrated material, bibliographical refer- 
ences, and overall indices, to make scholarly use effective. One could 
not ask for a more satisfactory workbook. 
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As might be inferred from the title, The Local Scripts of Archaic 
Greece (hereinafter referred to as L.S.A.G.) does not aim to be a 
corpus of all surviving written documents earlier than the Persian 
War, its interest being primarily alphabetologieal rather than his- 
torical, philological, or cultural. Even so, it may well serve as a 
source book for early Greek epigraphieal testimony to all of these 
eategories of study. 

The sub-title indicates the specifie orientation of the work. Al- 
though four-fifths of the text deals with the individual inseriptions 
themselves, the six brief introductory chapters contain the inferences 
and conclusions which the rest of the book documents and supports. 
They are models of condensed and judicious exposition, expressed 
simply but with an air of conscious finality. 

From the gathered material there emerges no demonstrable cer- 
tainty on the place of first Greek acquisition of the North Semitic 
alphabet or the precise routes of its transmission among the Greek 
communities. Miss Jeffery argues foreibly for the Syrian coast as 
the region where bilingual association in a Greek commercial settle- 
ment such as Al Mina set the scene for Greek acquaintance with the 
Semitic letter-signs in their established order and with their phonetic 
values acrophonically attached to their Semitic names. The time 
of this event, on the available evidence, was the Late Geometric 
period, most probably the third quarter of the eighth century. The 
track of transmission to the rest of the Greek-speaking world is 
discernible along its main streams but uncertain in several of its 
bifurcations. A direct Ionic current led from the Asia Minor coast 
across the Aegean to Euboea, Aegina, Attica, and Boeotia. A variant 
current reached Crete, the South Aegean islands, and the Corin- 
thian mainland,—though whether by way of Rhodes is unclear and 
perhaps unlikely. The spread of literacy was not entirely due to 
mere geographic propinquity or tribal relationship, but was also 
dependent on intellectual interest and personal appeal, whence per- 
haps its early hold on Ionia and its precocious appearance at Delphi. 
This latter, in turn, seems to have been a center of diffusion, radiating 
literary competence to Sparta and thence to Arcadia, Messenia, and 
Olympia. However, Miss Jeffery is hesitant at admitting a con- 
temporary expansion from Delphi via Ozolian Locris to Hpize- 
phyrian Loeri in southern Italy (whose early interest in writing is 
attested by the tradition that it possessed the first written law-code, 
of Zaleueus) and thence, as Miss Guardueei has argued, to Sicilian 
Syracuse. This is the most plausible way of explaining the failure 
of Corinth's earliest and greatest colony in the West to make use of 
Corinthian letters. Otherwise, the eolonies almost invariably (and 
wholly understandably) brought their mother-city’s alphabet with 
them, whence the Rhodian script in Gela and Acragas, the Chaleidic- 
Eritrean seript of Italian Cumae and Sicilian Zankle, Naxos, and 
Leontini, the Achaean seript of Sybaris, Metapontum, Croton, and 
Poseidonia (Paestum), and the presumably Megarian script in 
Megara Hyblaea and Selinus, 

In this connection Miss Jeffery trenchantly points out that “it is 
justifiable to conclude that if (for example) Kyme, founded in the 
middle of the eighth century, used the seript of Euboia, then Euboic 
colonists must have brought that script with them; but it is not 
justifiable to conclude that these must have been the first colonists.” 
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This remark bears on the case of Syracuse, since it suggests that the 
original settlers of 734 B.C. did not bring their mother-city’s script 
(for the simple reason, as I have always urged, that Corinth in 734 
was still without knowledge of writing). Why, then, did not the 
Corinthian seript reach Syracuse with some subsequent wave of 
colonists? Perhaps the answer is to be found in the early history of 
Corcyra. Having been settled from the same emigrant group that 
reached Syracuse in 734, Corcyra was strategically located to “ block 
the way for Corinthian shipping trade with the West ... It was 
almost inevitable that hostility should develop between mother-city 
and colony. In 664 Korkyra defeated Corinth in the first recorded 
sea-fight, only to fall into the power of the Corinthian tyrant Peri- 
ander two generations later" (L.S8.A.G., p. 232). May we not 
assume that it was under Periander that the Corcyreans learned 
their letters (these being of course Corinthian), whereas Syracuse, 
debarred from direct Corinthian contact, meanwhile profited from 
instruction from a nearby colonial neighbor? Miss Jeffery does not 
admit all this; and it is a typical bit of archaeological irony that a 
final solution to this rather complicated problem depends on some 
random future discovery of a seventh century Syracusan inscription 
containing the letter «i. From such a find we should also learn 
whether the inscription on the base of the Delphi Charioteer can be 
(as Miss Jeffery believes) Syracusan. 

There are other gaps in the reconstruction of the career of early 
Greek literacy; but Miss Jeffery has plugged most of them in her 
two initial chapters on the Origin and the Transmission of the 
Greek Alphabet. In the succeeding section on Writing in Archaic 
Greece there are several new and significant observations, of which 
the most striking is perhaps her contention that the universally 
held opinion that Greek writing was always retrograde at first, then 
developed into boustrophedon, before settling into the final norm of 
linear orthograde, is not borne out by the evidence. The survey of 
Methods of Writing, the Materials in Use, and the Subject Matter 
of early writing are uniformly excellent. But (for the present re- 
viewer at least) the final introductory chapter on Letter-forms as 
Evidence for Dating Inscriptions, though extremely brief, touches 
on one of the most important questions to which L. S. 4. G. poten- 
tially supplies the valid answer. 

In all branches of archaeological research, chronological deter- 
mination necessarily occupies the forefront of attention. Without 
its proper setting in time, an archaeological document may be 
deprived of all historical value. The epigraphist is particularly alert 
to this situation. He is only too frequently baffled by inscriptions 
whose verbal content fails to reveal their temporal context; in whieh 
ease his documents cannot be fully utilized unless other evidence for 
their date ean be uncovered. Sometimes this evidence exists in 
excavational evidence external to the inscribed object; but precisely 
because it is external, this may be misleading or irrelevant. Con- 
sequently, internal evidence deriving from letter-forms and epi- 
graphic style, especially distinctive of archaic writing, becomes the 
-most valuable aid to chronology, provided that its indications are 
valid and trustworthy. 

For the archaic material certain preliminary distinctions must be 
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made. Thus, “the letter-forms used by the vase-painter will almost 
certainly be considerably more developed than those cut by a con- 
temporary mason.” This is partly due to different speed of produc- 
tion; but there is also an element of “social status” to keep monu- 
mental inscriptions and incised legends on precious materials con- 
servative in contrast to casual or everyday writing. But once proper 
allowance has been made for these and related disturbing factors, 
“the analysis of letter-forms must remain in most cases the chief 
aid for dating any archaic inscription, since comparatively few of 
these records refer to known people or events.” 

These are Miss Jeffery's own words; yet there are several ocea- 
sions on which she seems to distrust her own principles, despite her 
repeated and eminently clear enunciation of the stylistie traits which 
attend the development of Greek writing through its early centuries,— 
the spidery long-legged symbols of unequal height which distinguish 
seventh century writing, the more uniformly sized and spaced but 
still rather crowded early sixth century letter forms, the consciously 
decorative large-lettered late sixth century manner, and finally the 
evenly spaced and symmetrically aligned fifth century usage. All 
these constitute a continuous sequence of changing alphabetic styles 
to which all inscriptions and graffiti should conform. Miss Jeffery’s 
repeated references to these characteristic differences show her 
thoroughgoing awareness of them. And yet, when these criteria re- 
quire a date in conflict with internal or external evidence of some 
other kind, she overrides her stylistic convictions without apparent 
qualms at her defection. But either epigraphic style is chrono- 
logically significant, in a manner comparable to the chronological 
significance of style in the Greek visual arts, or it is fluctuant and 
ineoherent and therefore reliable only when it happens to agree with 
other evidence—which is to say that it can claim no authority in its 
own right. 

Before admitting this latter discouraging alternative, it might be 
profitable to look more attentively at the three most flagrant instances 
in which Miss Jeffery overrules herself, in the hope of discovering 
from these crucial cases whether the chronology of style may thus 
be set aside or whether it has here been wrongly disregarded. 

(1). The inscribed sherds from the Potters’ Quarter of ancient 
Corinth (L.8.A.G., pl. 18.1) have been a focal point of contro- 
versy, inasmuch as the eighth century date claimed for them by their 
discoverer would indicate fully mature control of alphabetic writing 
at that extremely early period and imply a still more remote phase 
of introduction and development of this attainment, with important 
repercussions on the wider problem of the origin and diffusion of 
literacy in classic Greece. On the other hand, the sixth century date 
which internal criteria of style demand would deprive these graffiti 
of any bearing on this question. 

After summarizing the archaeological evidence for the earlier date, 
Miss Jeffery—perhaps on the principle in medio tutissimus ibis— 
compromises for a date “ c. 700?” “from which the epigraphist may 
ultimately climb down on one side or the other.” But this hardly 
satisfies dither party to the suit, and wholly overrides the stylistic 
evidence, which is clear, consistent, and unambiguous. 

The writing is neither retrograde nor boustrophedon in the com- 
mon seventh century tradition, nor did it ever spiral continuously 
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around the body of the vase in the manner of the earliest vase 
grafiti (for which ef, L.S.A. G., p. 45). Since the girdle lines 
which serve as frames to the writing were scored on the potter's 
wheel, the surface must have been divided into unconnected parallel 
zones into which the letters were fitted and aligned. "There is no 
early parallel for such a procedure. The letters in each line are of 
even height, with the exception that omicron is slightly smaller than 
the rest, as is commonly the case in late seventh and early sixth 
century inseriptions from Corinth and elsewhere. The letters are 
evenly spaced and not erowded—again a sixth century feature. The 
individual words (all proper names) are divided with vertical three- 
dot interpunctuation. Miss Jeffery remarks that this device is ex- 
tremely rare in Corinthian; but this is no reason for supposing that 
when it oeeurs, as here, it is of markedly earlier date than in other 
archaic Greek scripts. It is found, for example, on the stylistically 
slightly earlier Menekrates tomb in Corinthian seript from Corcyra 
(Roehl, Imagines, 3rd ed., p. 47) to be dated about 600 B.C. (ef. 
L.8.4.G., p. 232), and was widely used in the eastern Aegean, 
Attica, the Argolid, and Laconia throughout the sixth century. It 


(a) MOKTBM 
(b |MOKrBM 
(c) | MoKTBM 


Figure 1 


is nowhere certainly attested for the seventh century; and it is not a 
Phoenician or North Semitie inheritance, but a native Greek inven- 
tion. And finally, compact, evenly spaced, and strictly aligned letters 
with precisely the same alphabetic forms exist in abundance on 
Corinthian inscriptions securely dateable to the early or mid sixth 
eentury, but are not to be found earlier. Figure l equates (a) 
XOKAHS, one of the proper names on the sherds, with the same 
sequence of letters compiled (b) from a grave trapeza from Corin- 
thian Krommyon and (e) from the Corcyrean grave stele of Arni- 
adas, to show how exactly it duplicates the Corinthian style of the 
early sixth century. Per contra, the inscribed spit-holders from 
Perachora (L.S..4.G., pl. 18.7; pl 19.12) demonstrate the totally 
different appearance of seventh century Corinthian writing. 

All this is perfectly well known to Miss Jeffery with her unrivalled 
mastery of the field. Why then her decision to assign a stylistically 
unacceptable date to the sherds from the Potters’ Quarter? The ex- 
planation lies in a “ conservative tendency of the Corinthian script ” 
which puts it in a class apart. Seemingly, the evolutionary process 
discernible in the other scripts of archaic Greece did not take place 
in Corinth. “No marked changes in the letter-forms octur until 
the start of the fifth century . . . The difference between a short stone 
inscription of the seventh century and one of the late sixth can be 
seen only in such details as the ductus of the lines (the earlier being 
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straggling and uneven) or small differences within the letter-forms 
. . . One has only to compare plaque #8, dated before 625, with 
#25, which is late sixth century, to see how little the style of letters 
has altered in a hundred years." 

This is severe medicine for anyone convinced that in everything 
Greek—whether it be art or literature or science—there is always 
diseoverable a teleologieal development of intelligently oriented 
change; and I eonfess that I eannot in the least share Miss Jeffery's 
opinion of the stylistie immobility of Corinthian writing. I think 
that our brilliant authoress has eonvineed herself against her own 
critical powers of diseernment because of a mental collision with an 
unsurmountable obstacle—the Salamis gravestone for the Corinthians 
who perished in the great sea-battle of 480 B.C., an inscription 
“whose date is happily beyond question” and with its extremely 
archaic lettering “offers final and convincing proof” of the “ con- 
servative tendency of the Corinthian script” (L.S. A.G., p. 120). 

This is indeed a test ease for the chronological validity of archaic 
Greek epichoric style. 


FT'ekBPAlePB/'AAMT VRP Ne. 


Figure 2 


(2). At first sight it would appear that nothing can be done to 
shake Miss Jeffery's “final and convincing proof.” The Salamis 
inseription (Fig. 2), eut on a marble slab from Ambelaki, the site 
of the ancient chief town of the island, reads 


. .poymokevauop.eaao rv? opwho 
eee YTO en 


This was quickly recognized as part of the epigram quoted by 
Plutarch in his diatribe against Herodotus (De Malignitate, 39) as 
well as by the author of the Corinthian Oration aseribed to Dio 
Chrysostom (37, 18), in which the verses are attributed to Simonides. 
Plutarch's version reads, 


"Q Eéve, ebudpov «or? évatopev doru KopíyÜov, 
viv 8'àpu? (2?) Alavros vàcos éye SoAauís. 

*Ev0á0e Qoiwíocas vijas kai IIépcas éAóvres 
kat Mydous, iepày ‘Edsa óvópeÜa. 


with which the version in Dio agrees substantially word for word. 
, But it should be noted that the closing couplet of this epigram is a 
literary addition, sinee (as Tod points out in his Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, 16, and everyone who has examined the stone concurs) 
these two lines were “certainly not engraved on the stone.” Accord- 
ingly, the inscription itself made no reference to the Battle of 
Salamis and need not have had any connection with it. That it was 
later so interpreted is irrelevant, in the event that the style of the 
lettering proves that a date early in the fifth century is impossible. 
And this is quite certainly the case. 

The letters are tall and slender, in typical late seventh century 
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fashion. A bronze label from Coreyra, now in the British Museum 
(Fig. 3 from L. S. A. G., pl. 46.10), is a good parallel in Corinthian 
archaic script. Roughly contemporary in letter style with Miss 
Jeffery's Korkyra 8 and manifestly earlier than the other Corcyrean 
archaic inscriptions, the words Aoduos p aveÜéxe should have been 
incised in the last quarter of the seventh century. The letters of the 
Salamis inscription are carefully aligned, though not all of uniform 
height; without being erowded, they are unevenly spaced in accord 
with the varying width of the letters. Specifically, the legs of the 
mu are small and skied; the “roof” of the san is shallow, as on the 
Corinthian tomb-stone of Dweinias (Roehl, 41. 1) of the late seventh 
century, and also on the “sacral law ” pillar (L.S. A. G., pl. 20. 18) 
from the early sixth; the tiny omicron and theta are typically late 
seventh century; and in general there is no dearth of late seventh 
century comparisons to be drawn from our Corinthian material for 


Jgef1A"Mof 99^ 


Figure 3 


the other letter forms, with the marked exception of the iota (which 
is invariably crooked in early Corinthian instead of the simple ver- 
tical line of the Ionie tradition) and the peculiar triangular tailless 
rho, which is nowhere attested in Corinthian writing. Since Miss 
Jeffery is convinced that the straight iota “was not used in normal 
Corinthian " until the close of the sixth century (L. S.A. G., p. 115), 
this feature prevents classifying the Salamis inscription very much 
before the great battle of 480 B. C., if it is a Corinthian inscription. 
But the erux of the matter is precisely this—that the Salamis inserip- 
tion is not Corinthian, but Megarian. This is proven by the highly 
peculiar, but characteristic form of the rho, which was never in use 
in Corinth whereas it is “normal” for Megara (L. S. A. G., p. 138). 
It may be seen, along with straight iota, in the Megarian grafito on 
the skyphos base from the Athenian Agora (H, Thompson, Hesperia, 
XVII [1948], p. 160, pl. 41.2 and L.8.A.G., pl 22.1). Here, 
however, sigma is used instead of san—which proves only that the 
Salamis inseription is older than the Agora skyphos (dated at the 
middle of the sixth century). For, as Miss Jeffery points out, 
Megara originally learned its alphabet from Corinth and later Atti- 
cized it by substituting straight for crooked iota and sigma for san. 
The Salamis inseription shows this process under way, with Corin- 
thian san still retained but straight in place of Corinthian crooked 
iota. How the peculiar Megarian rho was developed, we have no 
way of knowing; but it was fortunate that this telltale but tailless 
letter oceurs in the part of the Salamis epigram which archaeological 
Tyche has preserved, 

It is not incumbent on the alphabetological diagnostician to invent 
historical settings for his findings. Still, if the Salamis inscription is 
Megarian of the late seventh century, it should not be difficult to 
give it an appropriate historical explanation. In the course of the 
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seventh eentury, possession of the island was a source of armed 
conflict between Megara, which had the best of the struggle, and 
Athens, whose pretensions remained thwarted until Solon perma- 
nently ended the dispute by capture of the island. During the 
preceding phase a Corinthian contingent in aid of Megara against 
Athenian aggression might have suffered combat losses. If honorary 
burial with a commemorative epigram was accorded by the Sala- 
minians, the local or imported stone-mason would naturally have cut 
the inscription in Megarian letters. 

Whether Herodotus was correctly informed that the Corinthian 
ships took no part in the famous battle of 480 or whether the 
“eenotaph on the Isthmus” in Plutareh's essay was actually the 
grave of the Corinthians who perished in that momentous struggle 
are questions without relevance to the present issue. 

(3). A less easily soluble conflict between epigraphic style and 
archaeological evidence of date concerns the skyphos from Ischia 
(ancient Pithekoussai) inscribed with the words 


Neovropos: elule: evror | ov] : morepio[v:] 
followed by two hexameter lines presumably reading 


hos Salvy rose e [1e]ov: vorepi[0] : avrika kevov 
hipep[os: harp leser: kaMMore| $a ]vo : Adpodires. 


These lines were engraved after the vase was fired and were not 
added by the potter, to judge from their disregard of the ornamental 
painted bands girdling the vase. The inseription is well illustrated 
in L.S. A. G. (pl. 47. 1). In her discussion (pp. 235 f.) Miss Jeffery 
notes that the vase is “of the Aegean 'bird-bowl' type known well 
from the abundant examples on Delos and other of the islands”; 
that it is “of Late Geometrie type, though whether it belongs to the 
Geometrie period proper or verges on the Subgeometrie must be 
left to expert decision. At least it may well belong to the last 
quarter of the eighth century, and ean scarcely be later than c. 700.” 
It A “found with some aryballoi of Protocorinthian globular 
style.” 

So much for the archeological dating of the skyphos. In accord 
with it Miss Jeffery assigns a date “c. 700?” to the inscription 
which adorns it. And yet, without venturing to draw the clearly 
implied inference, she marshalls an array of counterevidence to her 
own dating of the inscription, remarking that “the lettering is not 
tall and spidery like that of other very early inscriptions, but small 
and neat... It is even partly stoichedon ... Punctuation is : , as in 
examples from Eretria [se. L.S. A. G., pl. 5. 9A2, “e. 550-525 ”] 
and Leontinoi [se. L. S. A. G., p. 242, #2, “should not be later than 
the last quarter of the sixth century ”]; lambda is geminated.” 
Furthermore, “this is the only certain example of a really early 
inscription written thus in the Phoenician retrograde style,” and 
instead of being continuously spiralled around the body of the vase, 
as on the Protocorinthian aryballos from Cumae with Tataie’s in- 
scription '(L. S. A. G., pl. 47. 3), “the statement [of Nestor's owner- 
ship of the vase] and the two hexameters each oceupy a separate line. 
I know of no other example of an archaic poem . . . thus... 
written.” 
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What are we to conclude except that a vase of the late eighth or 
early seventh century had an inseription incised on it more than a 
hundred years later! 

This is not an altogether unparalleled situation. As Miss Jeffery 
remarks in another connection, * the date of an imported vase gives 
only a terminus post quem, strictly speaking," citing the case 
(L. S. A. G., p. 849) of an Early Corinthian aryballos from the close 
of the seventh century reportedly found in a grave at Kamiros in 
company with a red-figure hydria. There is also the ease of L.$. 
A. G., Delos, pl. 57, 43b, an Attie black-figure cup of the mid-sixth 
century, the inseription on which * might well be appreciably later.” 
The conjunction of the fragments of Nestor’s skyphos with aryballoi 
of Protocorinthian globular style is not unambiguous chronological 
evidence, since Protocorinthian of unpretentious character has fre- 
quently been found in the West in tombs that on other grounds 
must be dated well down in the seventh century. Thus (L. S.A. G., 
pp. 125 f.) there is the “ovoid aryballos from Megara Hyblaia 
bearing on its rim a painted nonsense inscription . . . It was found 
with Corinthian pottery.” This type of aryballos according to 
Johansen ceased to be manufactured after ca. 650; but Miss Jeffery 
notes that, because of the letter-forms, “it would be a relief to 
epigraphists ” if the date could be lowered. Compare with this the 
apparent persistence of the Protocorinthian ovoid aryballos type in 
Eretria attested by the example in Boston (L.S.A.G., pl. 6.22) 
where the painted letter-forms resemble those of Attie potters of 
the last quarter of the seventh century. 

None of these considerations would bear much weight were it not 
that the internal evidence of Nestor’s graffito, so trenchantly sum- 
marized by Miss Jeffery, points consistently and unambiguously to 
the sixth century, no matter what may have been the date of manu- 
facture of the skyphos on which it appears. I should like to make 
this clear, since the whole hypothesis of epigraphic style as trust- 
worthy chronological evidence is here imperilled. 

Surely attested early seventh century writing is invariably char- 
acterized by “tall, thin, long-tailed, straggling letters” (L. S. A. Gu 
p. 311); whereas there can be no dispute that the letters on Nestor’s 
skyphos are squat and more nearly square in the normal sixth cen- 
tury manner, without long stems or more than rudimentary tails; 
and they do not “straggle,” but are uniformly spaced (whence the 
resemblance to deliberate stoichedon). Perhaps to ease her con- 
science, Miss Jeffery finds these letters “ very like [those] on Tataie's 
aryballos from Kyme." But Tataie's aryballos (L. S. A. G., pl. 47. 3) 
is of the group of unambitious occidental Protoeorinthian ware of 
late date (end of the seventh century?); and to my eye the resem- 
blance is not very apparent between Tataie’s disorderly and un- 
equally spaced letters and Nestor’s typographie precision. A much 
closer parallel would be the graffito on the rim of a mid-sixth century 
vase from Eretria, likewise written retrograde (L.S. A. G., pl. 5.10). 
Incidentally, careful comparison will show that Nestor's alphabet is 
Eretrian rather than Chaleidie—whieh exemplifies Miss Jeffery’s 
point (p. 235) that the Eretrian share in the Pithekoussan and 
Cumaean colonial settlements has “dropped out of the story.” 

The dotted interpunctuation on Nestor’s skyphos should not be 
dismissed as immaterial, because this device does not oceur in seventh 
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century inseriptions: “ punctuation does not appear in any of the 
earliest inscriptions except that from Pithekoussai,” sc. our skyphos 
(L. S..4. G., p. 50). It may not be claimed as an original inheritance 
from Phoenician instruction, since Semitie used the short vertical 
line to divide words and “ none of the earliest [Greek] inscriptions 
shows [this] useful device.” Quite the contrary. Dotted interpune- 
tuation was a sixth century Greek innovation; and though not em- 
ployed everywhere (it is rare in Corinth and Sikyon and not widely 
used in the western colonies), it is abundantly attested in the Ionie 
speaking regions during the hundred years between e. 580 and the 
Persian War. Miss Jeffery's citation of her Ereirian inscription, 
pl 5.942, from the latter half of the sixth century is thoroughly 
apposite, not only for two-dot interpunctuation, but for individual 
letter-forms and overall style. 

And finally, what may seem to be a very minor point is (me 
judice) conclusive evidence for the late date of Nestor’s grafito: 
the word xaAdoredavo is written with two lambdas. Perhaps ancient 
Greek was pronounced somewhat as Italian is today, with the dif- 
ference between a doubled and a single consonant clearly audible. 
(Phonetically, this is the result of open-syllable enunciation; and 
that Greek was so enunciated is proven inter alia testimonia by 
Linear B’s entire dependence on open syllables for its symbols). 
Even so, notation of this undoubtedly audible element of spoken 
speech in a primitive alphabetic recording would be an unparalleled 
phenomenon. I hazard the guess that it was the metrical difference 
between a single and a doubled consonant that ultimately directed 
scribal attention to a need for recording the “geminated” sound. 
Miss Jeffery (who gives us so much that is new) supplies us with 
sufficient evidence for the approximate date of this innovation. 
xaddorepavo[v] Adpodurns on Nestor’s skyphos is a familiar metri- 
eal tag, to hint that the tradition of the written geminate consonant 
may have originated in the homeland of hexametrie composition, 
the Ionian Hast. But if we examine the inscriptions from that 
region we find that the doubled consonant first appears (1) in 
Samian documents around 560:—“ we may note the doubled con- 
sonant in giduran” (of the Geneleos series of statuary from the 
Samian Heraion) “which was not used in AroAww” (on the Leukios 
kouros from the preceding decade) (L. S.A. G., p. 329). Similarly 
(2) in Milesian inscriptions Teywoons (for Teyiovoons) is recorded 
along with AzoAAevos for “c. 550-540” on the statue of Chares 
from the approach to Didyma; whereas xnpvocera: with doubled 
sigma occurs along with AzoAAXevos in the Delphinion “calendar ” 
from the last quarter of the century (L. S. A. G., pl. 64.29 and 33). 

I submit, therefore, that there is so much concordant epigraphic 
evidence for relegating the inscription on Nestor’s skyphos to the 
middle or third quarter of the sixth century that this outweighs any 
contrary archaeological indications. How an advanced sixth century 
grafito could appear on a late eighth or early seventh century 
Aegean vase is anyone’s conjecture. Perhaps Nestor found the 
skyphos in a family vault or secured it from some temple repository 
and, struck by its quaintness, adopted it for his symposia and marked 
it as his own by engraving his “amiable verse.” Stranger things 
than this have taken place, to the mystification or mortification 
Tov éreira! 

Ruvs CanPENTER, 
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A. C. Jonnson, P. R. CongwAN-NogrON, F. C. Bourns. Ancient 
Roman Statutes, À Translation with Introduction, Commentary, 
Glossary, and Index. Austin, Univ. of Texas Press, 1961. Pp. 
xxxi + 290. $15.00. (The Corpus of Roman Law [General 
Editor Clyde Pharr], II.) 


Volume I of The Corpus of Roman Law offered English renderings 
of the Theodosian Code and Novels and the Sirmondian Constitu- 
tions. In Volume IT statutes collected from works of literature but 
particularly from inscriptions and papyri are translated. When that 
excellent scholar, Allan Chester Johnson, died on 2 March 1955 with 
the texts already collected but with the revision incomplete, no one 
competent to supervise the revision and to keep the manuscript up 
to date ever seems to have taken his place. Consequently, Volume II, 
despite an abundance of good translations, is not nearly so good as it 
should have been on its appearance in November of 1961; in fact, 
it has glaring deficiencies. 

One general criticism would be that the reader does not have 
within the volume itself any means of distinguishing the supplements 
or emendations of a modern editor from the extant text of the ancient 
inscription or papyrus. That is, the reader is not warned by brackets 
or italics that this or that word is the translation of a mere 
restoration. 

A second criticism would be the failure to make room for docu- 
ments published after A. C. Johnson's death. Those of Études Thasi- 
ennes, V (1958) perhaps eame to the authors’ attention too late, but 
other doeuments such as the letter of Antoninus Pius, published in 
J. O. A. I., XLI (1954), pp. 110-18 and republished with new read- 
ings in A.J. P., LXXIX (1958), pp. 52 £., could surely have been 
included, especially as the surviving authors did not bother to 
renumber the documents throughout but used a and b for later 
insertions. And why not the mandata Domitiani published in Syria, 
XXXIV (1957), pp. 278-84 (— I. G. L. Syrie, V, p. 88)? There 
are striking omissions of documents known even for a long while. 
The Edict of Tib. Julius Alexander, for instance, should certainly 
have found a place. Had it been assigned to A. C. Johnson to 
translate? 

A third general criticism would fall on the tendency toward un- 
usual forms of names and words, such as “Thyatiran” for Thya- 
tirene in No. 146a. Gibbon and modern historians speak of Gal- 
lienus, not “Gallien” (No. 292). All readers would prefer the 
familiar “ Seaptoparenes" to the quite unfamiliar * Seaptopareni- 
ans” of No. 287. At Athens the herald of the archon perhaps could 
be called “crier,” but there is no justification for so describing the 
Speaker of the Council and Demos (No. 232) or the Speaker of 
the Areopagus (Nos, 231 and 234). The comitiatus maximus appears 
in the Glossary under “ Assembly " twice as the comitia maxima. 
The English words “senate” and “senator” are much overworked 
without distinction between Council and Gerusia; the Glossary, s.v. 
“senator,” gives as a second definition: “Member of a municipal 
senate and, as such, usually called a curial or a decurion or a gerusi- 
ast" But in Greek decurions are usually called bouleutai, not 
gerusiasts nor gerontes nor presbyterot. 
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A few remarks about specifie documents will now be offered in 
the hope that they may indicate to other scholars various ways in 
which to improve the actual translations, clear as the latter generally 
are. 

The Spanish Charters, Nos. 114 (Urso), 191 (Salpensa), 192 
(Malaga), 193 (Seville), and 194 (probably Italica and not, as the 
authors think, from the province of Huelva), have been reedited 
with many good observations by A. d'Ors, Epigrafia jurídica de la 
España Romana (Madrid, 1953), Nos. 7-11, but the authors seem 
never to have eonsulted this book, even though it was reviewed in 
this country. Moreover, photographs of the three first charters have 
now been published in the Historia de España directed by R. Menén- 
dez Pidal, II, España Romana, second edition (Madrid, 1955), but 
one sees no indieation that the surviving authors have used the 
opportunity to verify the text. The translation of No. 114 is essen- 
tially that of E. G. Hardy, Three Spanish Charters. In chapter XCI 
of No. 114 the text reads quicumque decurio augur pontifex huiusque 
col(oniae) domicilium in ea col(onia) oppido propiusve it oppidum 
p(assus) (milia) non habebit annis V prozumis, unde pignus eius 
quot satis sit capi possit, is in ea col( onia) augur pontif(ex) decurio 
ne esto. The point is that a pledge will be seized if he absents him- 
self when his presence is demanded (cf. Livy, ITI, 38, 12). The 
authors translate “a domicile of such value that a sufficient pledge 
can be taken from it,” but the reviewer translates “a domicile 
whence a sufficient pledge can be taken,” i. e., a domicile near enough 
to the civie center for quick action by apparitores. In chapter CI 
of the same charter one meets a very interesting textual problem. 
This section, on tablet IIT, col. 4, reads as follows when checked 
against the photograph: 


Quicumque comitia magistrat~ibSus creandis subrogan 
CI dis habebit is ne quéem) eis comitis pro tribu acci 
pito neve renuntiato neve renuntiari iubeto 
20 eed QVAE CAVSA ERIT QVABIVM H-:L: IN 
N 
deeurionem nominari ereari inve decurionibus 
esse non oporteat non liceat. 


The errors in lines 17 (MAGISTRATVS) and 18 (QVAEIS from 
que + eis) are easily rectified. In line 20 M. Rodriguez de Ber- 
langa, Los Bronces de Osuna (Malaga, 1873), read QVAETVM for 
QVAEIVM, and all subsequent editors have followed him. Then 
line 20, on the analogy of Lex Malacitana LIIII where the same 
idea was expressed in a different way, underwent violent alteration 
which the translators of A(ncient) R(oman) S(tatutes) accept with 
docility but which the reviewer prefers not to accept. Berlanga 
emended e<ayrum for eorum and twice emended qua{e}. Th. 
Mommsen, Eph. Ep., IY (1875), p. 111, adopted from Hübner the 
now traditional emendations which in the system of brackets agreed 
upon at Leyden would read: 


qui (im eQayrum quaf{e} causa erit (ey qua e{t}um. 


The reviewer, on the other hand, argues that the first clause of line 20 
requires no emendation whatsoever; the words just need to be 
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separated differently: qui eorum qua e causa erit. For the explana- 
tion of QVARIVM the reviewer is indebted to Daniel Geagan, who 
recognized qua(lyiwm. The reviewer would explain the case as that 
of a relative pronoun attracted into the case of its antecedent 
eorum, (ef. cut volet . . . esto throughout the charter). Whatever the 
explanation, Geagan's emendation has the elegance of simplicity. 
Reading qui eorum qua e causa erit qua(lyvwm h(ae) l(ege) in 
colon(ia), one may translate “ whoever for whatever cause will be 
among those whose nomination or ereation as deeurion or whose 
presence in the number of decurions is not proper, not lawful, in this 
eolony by this law." 

No. 262, the famous inseription of Italiea (176 A.D.) on expen- 
ditures for gladiatorial eontests, is translated from a twice outdated 
text instead of from that in Hesperia, XXV (1955), pp. 330-4, 
where incidentally the translators could have consulted a magnificent 
photograph. Perhaps they did consult Hesperia, XXV partially and 
without citing it, because they translate d’Ors’ new text inter tales 
instead of Riecobono's for line 37 and their translation “they must 
transfer from the ranks of those whom they rate as superior enough 
to fill the quota of ordinary gladiators" refleets the translation in 
Hesperia. In line 37, where the text reads Lanistas etiam promo- 
nendos (promovendos Riccobono wrongly) vili studio quaestus, 
they translate, * The gladiatorial owner-trainers must be prompted 
by a desire for small profit," and no note warns the reader that in 
order to get this unlikely statement they have emended vili (sy (and 
promo<vyendos), The reviewer is not enthusiastic about the trans- 
lation the authors have presented of this inscription after quite 
insufficient use of Hesperia, XXV. 

Under No. 148 are included translations not only of the five edicts 
of Augustus found at Cyrene but of the SC engraved on the same 
stele. In Edict I, where Augustus speaks of the allotment urns, 
the authors translate “an equal number of balls shall be assigned 
to each Greek and Roman.” They have misunderstood both the 
Greek oqkoÜeoóv róv ohaipéy and the explanation of the editors, who 
refer the equalization of the balls to weight. In Ediet II the text 
the authors translate has been attaeked on epigraphieal grounds; 
they might at least have warned the reader that it rested on an emen- 
dation. In Edict III the translation “discharge their compulsory 
public services among the body of the Greeks in their proper turn” 
reflects two interpretations abandoned by all students of the docu- 
ment since 1943. In the SC the authors base their translation of line 
105 on a text attacked in 1949, and they do not warn the reader 
that the text they retain contains a violent alteration which was not 
only unnecessary but which introduced an offense against grammar. 

In No. 183, the Lex de imperio Vespasiani, lines 17-18 read: 
utique quaecunque ex usu rei publicae maiestate[que] divinarum 
hwmo[na]rum publicarum privatarumque rerum esse{e} censebit, 
ete. Surely the phrase ex usu rei publicae maiestateque means “in 
accordance with the advantage and overriding interest of the com- 
monwealth.” The authors, however, take the next five words with 
maiestate instead of quaecunque, translating “whatever he considers 
to be in aeeordanee with the publie advantage and the dignity of 
divine and human and publie and private interests," and begin to 
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comment with the cheerful words, “This paragraph presents no 
difficulty.” 

The Athenian Oil Law, No. 232, may just possibly be regarded 
as an Ancient Roman Statute. It seems to contain sections from a 
recodification of the so-called laws of Solon and Draco, undertaken 
at Athenian request by a staff of experts advising the emperor 
Hadrian. The title may read Ke(#dAta) vo(uo)Oc(oías) ‘A8ptavod, 
but even if one resolves @e(o0%), it may not be right to translate “the 
deified Hadrian" as the authors do, who used Meritt’s text in Hes- 
peria, Suppl. VIII (1949) but did not consult the reviewer's revised 
and commentated edition in The Ruling Power (Trans. Am. Philos. 
Soc. XLIII [1953]), pp. 960-3. The authors and editor seem to 
mistake the Herald of the Couneil and Demos mentioned in line 13 
(as Graindor, Day, and Oliver suecessively explained) for the Herald 
of the Areopagus (whom the authors call “crier”). The Oil Law 
particularly guarantees enough oil for the needs of the Athenian 
State before any can be exported. One passage where the reading 
has not changed since 1949 the authors have seriously misunder- 
stood. Whereas the laws of Draco and Solon were notorious for their 
severity, the Demos of the Athenians was famous for the lenieney 
with which it applied the severe laws; the defendant could always 
beg for mercy and was expected to do so. From a Roman stand- 
point the law should have been less severe, and the court should 
have been less indulgent. Hence Hadrian's Oil Law reads: iva 86 
áxapairgra jj Tà Kari Tov Kakovpyotvroy ém[T]eju[o], repis is rò 
8nuóowv Katadepéobw rò čarov Tris av èv TH xöpg j. The authors 
mistranslate: “That the penalties against evil-doers may not be 
recoverable, whatever the oil is worth at current prices shall be 
deposited in the publie treasury." Rather the sense is: “In order 
that the penalties against the evil-doers may be strictly imposed, the 
oil shall be delivered to the Athenian state at the loeal market price." 

À few more comments wil by no means exhaust the list of 
corrigenda but will serve to alert the user as to what he must expect. 
In translating No. 234a the authors of A. R. S. took no account of 
the well-known study by L. Robert, Hellenica, I (1940), pp. 43-53 
with its important clarifications and new reading. 

In No. 160 the Assians surely swore by Zeus Soter and not by 
* Jupiter Soter" of whom they had never heard. No. 242 contains 
a Letter of Hadrian on a Grant of Revenues to Stratonicea, not 
“ Stratonice.” 

No. 185, an example of several deficiencies of this book, presents 
part of an inscription first published by R. Herzog, “ Urkunden zur 
Hochschulpolitik der römischen Kaiser,” Sitzungsb. Berlin, 1935, 
pp. 967-1019, an inseription containing the Greek text of an edict 
of Vespasian and the Latin text of an edict of Domitian. The authors 
of A, R.S. describe the first document as “this bilingual edict”; 
no Latin text of it remains, but the authors cannot have mistaken the 
Latin edict of Domitian for a translation of the Greek edict of 
Vespasian. In 1941 Riccobono included the first document in the 
second edition of Leges. In commenting, “The translation of this 
paragraph follows Riecobono's text, which is defended by R. Her- 
zog,” the authors of A. R. S. meant, “ We accept Herzog's imagina- 
tive restorations because Riccobono did." Not only are the notes 
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inadequate or mistaken but the commentary gives the reader no 
reference to a second imperial edict and no indication that well over 
half of the inscription is restored largely without close parallels. 
In line 6, incidentally, the restoration should clearly be xara riv] 
éuhv Hyepoviay, “ during my principate,” not rév bm] dài Fyepoviay, 
which would offend grammatically and politically. Furthermore, 
the restoration of line 14, éy 8 adrois [éoro is surely wrong, be- 
cause one would have said ééég7w òè abrois. Rather, the construction 
is that of an accusative absolute with infinitives and Herzog’s inter- 
pretation of the basic lines 14-15 becomes quite improbable. 

For No. 67, the SC on Tabaean privileges, the authors of A. R. S. 
made a good translation of the text prepared by Buckler and Calder, 
M.A.M.A., VI (1939), No. 162, but the masterly edition of this 
inseription by L. Robert, La Carie, II (Paris, 1954), No. 5, which 
the authors of A. R.S. do not even mention, should certainly have 
been eonsulted and adopted as foundation. In faet one eould make 
of this a fourth general criticism to the effect that inseriptions par- 
tieularly from the Eastern half of the Empire have been translated 
from some convenient text without a serious search for the best text. 

No. 302, the Ediet of Constantine on Professional Informers, is 
well translated from a slightly outdated text of the inscription at 
Lyttos in Crete. The edict in a shortened and modernized version 
appears in C. Th., IX, 5 and C.J., IX, 8, 3 with a superscription 
perhaps of A.D. 319-323 and with a subscription containing a date 
by the consuls of 314 A.D. The authors assert that “the codes and 
the stones all agree in the subscription, which is dated 314 A.D.” 
When, however, the reader looks up the stones, he finds that Inscr. 
Cret., I, p. 226, no. 188 (Lyttos) has no subscription at the preserved 
end, that C. I. L., ITI, 12133 (Tlos in Lycia) has a subscription which 
in Symbolae Osloenses, XXV (1947), p. 4 was restored, not as 314, 
but as 320 A.D., that C.I.L., V, 2781 (Padua) does not preserve 
the end, and that the Sinope fragment published by J. Moreau, 
Historia, V (1956), pp. 254-6 and unknown to the authors, likewise 
does not preserve the end. 

The following notes on Nos. 14a, 21, 23, 25, 26, 29, 33, 38, 47, 68, 
and 135 came to the reviewer from Professor Robert K. Sherk, who 
is collaborating with the reviewer on a corpus of Roman documents 
in Greek and who noted with surprise that the authors preferred 
the notoriously inferior editions of Delphian inscriptions by Pomtow 
to the good editions of Holleaux, Roussel, and Daux. 

A..R.S., No. 14a: Corrections and additions to the text will be 
found in S. E. G., XVI, 370. 

A. R. S., No. 21 (Letter of Acilius): A better text is that of P. 
Roussel, B. C. H., 1932, pp. 3 ff. (ef. also Daux, Delphes au IIe et 
au Ier siècle [Paris, 1936], pp. 225-33 and 259-66). 

A. R.S., No. 23: This is not a letter of Manlius as the authors 
represent it but a letter of L. Cornelius Scipio as de Sanetis has 
shown (Atti Ac. Tor., LVII [1921-22], pp. 242 ff.) and as Holleaux 
has agreed (Riv. fil, LII [1924], pp. 29 ff.). See also Bengtson, 
H. Z., CLXVIII (1943), p. 503, note 1; S. E. G., II, 566. 

A. R.S., No. 25 (Letter of Postumius): The authors in following 
Pomtow commit a very serious error. They should have used Hol- 
leaux’s text, Études, V, p. 282. 
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A.R.S., No. 26: Rather than Pomtow's text in S.I. G.,? 611 the 
authors should have used Holleaux’s text, Études, V, pp. 284 ff. 

A. R. S., No. 29: A better text than 8. I. G.?, 648 could have been 
found in Fouilles de Delphes, IIT, 4, 75 (see Daux, Delphes ..., 

820 
ý JA: p S., No. 33 should be cited from Roussel-Launey, I. Délos, 
1510. 

A. R.S., No. 38: Minor readings in S.E., G., XIII, 494 might 
have been noted. 

A. R. S., No. 47 is based on an especially bad text and is wrongly 
dated. See Roussel, B. C. H., 1932, pp. 32 ff. and (with additions) 
Daux, Delphes . . . , pp. 675- 8. 

A.R.S., No. 68 retains a restoration which L. Robert, Études 
Anatoliens, pp. 561f., note 4 had presumably eliminated. 

A. R.S., No. 135: "For this inscription the Te should have 
followed v. Arangio-Ruiz, Riv. fil, LXX. (1942), pp. 125 ff. See 
also Ehrenberg and Jones, Documents . . . , 2nd ed. (1955), No. 307. 


James H. OLIVER. 
TRE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Haratp A, T. Retour. Empedocles’ Mixture, Eudoxan Astronomy 
and Aristotle’s Connate Pneuma, with an Appendix “ General 
because First” A Presoeratie Motif in Aristotle's Theology. 
Amsterdam, Adolf M. Hakkert, 1960. Pp. 148. 


The title of this book brings together three concepts of ancient 
scientific thought and the book itself seeks to establish historical 
connections between these concepts. Reiche’s main concern is, how- 
ever, with Aristotle’s connate or innate (otudurov) pneuma and 
with its antecedents. Empedocles’ mixture of the elements may be 
an antecedent, and Eudoxus planetary spheres may help us to 
identify another antecedent, 

Aristotle’s biological treatises present the connate pnewma in a 
bewildering variety of contexts. In non-breathing animals it serves 
to cool their organic heat and is thus analogous in funetion to 
respiration, or the inhalation of the outward (éreicaxrov) pneuma, in 
the higher species. Connate pneuma in the heart and in the organs 
of smell and hearing helps the latter organs to operate efficiently. 
Elsewhere we read that the connate pneuma in the heart has the 
capacity of expanding and contracting; doing so in response to our 
thoughts or desires, it causes the body to move in obedience to the 
soul Finally, in the theory of reproduction, the pneuma is identified 
as the power which makes the seed fertile (yéyoy) and which 
fashions and differentiates the parts of the embryo, yet it is also 
responsible for spontaneous generation. Aristotle nowhere systema- 
tically enumerates the functions of the symphyton pneuma; nor 
does he ever indicate whether this concept originated with himself 
or whether he adopted it from earlier physiological accounts. Modern 
scholarship has on the whole inclined to the latter alternative and 
has ever since 1913 when Jaeger published his article * Das Pneuma 
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im Lyceum” given particular consideration to the possibility that 
the physicians of the “ Sicilian school” operated with such a pneuma 
concept. Philistion, the best known—but by no means well known— 
representative of this school, is clearly influenced by Empedocles. 
Should Empedocles himself have known the symphyton pneuma? + 

Jaeger found this idea attractive but expressed himself cautiously. 
Reiche, having examined the evidence under new points of view, 
assures us that Empedocles made a very important contribution to 
the development of the pneuma doctrine. However, the situation is 
rather complex. It is natural to wonder whether Empedocles needed 
the symphyton pneuma as the life force, and since according to the 
doxographers he regarded the embryo as (Gov davowy, i.e., a living 
being without respiration, the question suggests itself whether the 
embryo owes its ‘life’ to the connate pneuma. At this point Reiche 
seems to me basically right in arguing that in Empedocles physical 
scheme life is not found to depend on pneuma—in fact I should say 
that it is abundantly and universally present. But it is diffieult to 
understand why Reiche brings the perfect mixture of the four ele- 
ments into the diseussion, and why, having found this mixture in 
the Sphairos, he proceeds from this concept to the idea of “ ana- 
logieal equality " in Anaximander and to some other equalities and 
analogies in early Greek thought. Much of what Reiche here says 
seems to me dubious and unfounded, but my first objection would 
be that all of it is irrelevant to the explanation of life in Empedocles. 
For surely each of Empedocles’ elements is alive, since each is divine 
and what is divine must certainly be alive. This means that the 
elements need not mix (in the Sphairos or in any other fashion) to 
produce life. That Empedocles believes our thinking funetions better 
or more adequately when the elements are well mixed in our blood 
is an entirely different matter. 

Even more problematic is Reiche's introduction of the daimon into 
these physiological questions. The daimon-soul may well have been 
essential for Empedocles’ doctrine of transmigration as set forth in 
the Katharmoi. How far the outlook of this poem agrees with that 
of Peri Physeos is a much debated question, but whatever view we 
may take of it, we have no right to import the concept of the 
daimon from the one work into the other. Nothing in the testimonies 
or fragments of Peri Physeos gives the slightest support or en- 
eouragement to such an attempt; in this work the kinship of all 
beings rests on entirely different principles of a more physical type. 
The * Sphairomorphie nature" or * Sphairomorphie mixture" (pp. 
58, 57) of the daimon represents an unwarranted conflation of Em- 
pedocles’ physical and eschatological beliefs. Reiche’s Sphairo- 
morphic daimon has no more reality than the £ov6ós irraAekrpvóv 
which caused Dionysus a sleepless night and amused Aristophanes. 
No classicist needs to sacrifice a night’s sleep to the “axiomatic 
invariance of the daimon’s Sphairomorphie mixture” (p. 60). 

If it were true that “the ‘demon’ animating the new foetus... 
enters [it] from without at the time of conception” (p. 67) and 
that for Empedocles “the beginning of life in the embryo, is irre- 


1 For a fuller discussion and for references see Sir David Ross, 
Aristotle Parva Naturalia (Oxford, 1955), pp. 40-3 and my paper in 
J.H.S&., LXXVII (1957), pp. 119-22. 
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ducible to air . . . the simple reason being the priority of the demon " 
(p. 69), Empedocles would certainly have no need for an inborn 
pnewma as the animating or vitalizing principle. In fact Reiche does 
not think that Empedocles himself employed this concept but sug- 
gests that his follower Philistion replaced the * eschatologically 
charged term (sc. connate) ‘demon’ ” by the “ religiously neutral term 
‘connate pneuma’” (p. 69). But Philistion, as we learn later, re- 
tained the Empedoclean theory of a mixture of all four elements— 
even a “ Sphairomorphic mixture ”—as the life-giving factor. There- 
fore if he introduced the concept of the connate pnewma, as Reiche 
thinks he did “in all likelihood” (p. 84), he must have called the 
mixture “connate pneuma.” Pneuma or air would of course only 
be one of the four ingredients in this mixture, and it is obviously 
not easy to believe that something that is not pnewma should be called 
pneuma. Being aware of this difficulty Reiche resorts to the hypo- 
thesis that Philistion chose this term in a polemical reaction against 
Hippocratic doctrines of air and respiration. I am not sure that this 
hypothesis makes his theory more persuasive. We do not know 
whether Philistion felt polemical towards the Hippoeraties (Philis- 
tion, frg. 1 Wellmann suggests at most eompetition between the two 
schools). We cannot even be certain that he ever used the term 
“connate pneuma.” If he did, the easiest and most obvious assump- 
tion would be that he thought of it as air. By regarding the 
pneuma as a mixture of the four elements, we would create an un- 
necessary complication of a problem which is complicated enough 
without this gratuitous supposition. For, to repeat, nothing compels 
us to think that life in Empedocles or in Philistion results from the 
mixture of the four elements. 

Now Reiche could and probably would say that there is a passage 
in Aristotle (De Gen. Anim., YI, 3, 736b30-737a1) where the sym- 
phyton pneuma can hardly be air since it is treated as identical 
with the vital heat and is, moreover, said to include a substance 
“analogous to the element of the stars.” This passage is curious and 
unique but Reiche thinks it ceases to be unique and puzzling if we 
assume that Aristotle earlier used this pneuma concept in his physics 
of the Heavens. Before he discovered the “ aether " as the element of 
the heavenly region, he may have experimented with the pneuma and 
may have thought of it as the substance of the planetary spheres 
(would this be “connate pneuma"?). Reiche reconstruets this doc- 
trine on the basis of a passage in Plato’s Laws (X, 898E10 f.) where 
we read that the soul may move the stars by means of a ecópga . .. 
mupds Ñ Twos dépos, às Adyos êsri rtvov. If this passage is to support 
Reiche, õa must be the spheres, rivés must be Aristotle, and cépa 
... TvpOs Ñ twos dépos must refer not to fire or air but to an Em- 
pedoclean mixture of the elements or to the “emergent mixture 
qualities? of these elements (p. 95). Reiche does not hesitate to 
make these three assumptions. The first is not improbable, the second 
is just barely possible (sinee we do not know what contributions 
to celestial physics Aristotle may have made prior to De Philosophia 
and De Caelo, hardly anything ean be called impossible). With the 
third assumption, sc. that the explanation as aetually advocated 
differed in eontent from Plato's report about it, we lose the ground 
under our feet, and all that Reiche, starting from this interpretation 
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of the passage in the Laws, confidently infers about the early de- 
velopment of Aristotle’s physical thought is purely conjectural and 
without support in the evidence. 

This review covers neither the Appendix of Reiche’s book nor 
some other sections of it that are less closely connected with the main 
line of his argument. I am not sure that I have fully understood 
all that Reiche asserts. His argumentation moves fast; disparate sub- 
jects are brought together; new terms are introduced and, before we 
have time to become familiar with them, presented in conjunction 
with other newly coined terms and concepts. I believe that I have 
finally figured out some of the rather obseurely worded statements 
(of which there are more in the former half of the book than in the 
latter) but I still do not see why matters had to be made so difficult 
for the reader. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


RENÉ van COMPERNOLLE. Étude de chronologie et d'historiographie 
siciliotes. Recherches sur le systéme chronologique des sources 
de Thueydide concernant la fondation des colonies siciliotes. 
Brussels, 1960. Pp. xx + 603; two maps. Fr. bel. 320. (Études 
de Philologie, d' Archéologie et d? Histoire Ancienne, publiées par 
PInstitut Historique Belge de Rome, Tome V.) 


The central thesis of van Compernolle's study may be stated thus: 
the traditional dates for the foundations of the Sicilian colonies, 
whieh are derived from Thucydides, VI, 2-5, are based on a genea- 
logical chronology in which the generation is reckoned at 35 years; 
Thucydides took his chronological data from the Sicilica of Antiochus. 

That the Thucydidean account depended on genealogical calcula- 
tions was suggested by Beloch; and many have remarked on the 
“ approximate" nature of Thucydides’ chronology. But the tradi- 
tional dates, recently endorsed by the late Professor Dunbabin, still 
enjoy great authority and are often repeated in general surveys of 
Greek history. Jean Bérard and Dunbabin both argued for the exist- 
ence of a. u. c. records in the various colonies, 

After an analysis of previous scholarship on the question van 
Compernolle sets out to prove that the 35-year generation was in 
fact an available, if unpopular, gauge with which ancient chron- 
ographers worked. Two illustrations are elaborately drawn—the 
chronology of the Lydian kings, and the variant date, 846 B. C., for 
the foundation of Carthage. The author finds that the tradition fol- 
lowed by Euphorion of Chaleis (third century) and Pliny the Elder 
assigned 160 years to the Mermnad dynasty of Lydia. 160 years = 
85 X 4% + 8, the three extra years being the “time of grace” given 
to Croesus by Apollo. Other traditions allotted 170 (33% X 5 + 3) 
and 158 (83% X 4% -+ 3) years to the same dynasty. In his second 
illustration the author points out that Timaeus’ date of 813/12 for 
the foundation of Carthage was current at the time of the destruction 
of Carthage in 146. Thus, simple subtraction set the life span of 
Carthage at 667/6 years. The amazing happenstance that 667/6 
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years was the exact equivalent of 20 generations of 33% years led 
to the interpretation that Carthage had existed for twenty genera- 
tions. Historians who preferred a 30-year generation proceeded to 
assign a 600-year life-span to Carthage, those who favored 35 assigned 
700. Almost one third of the present volume is devoted to these 
two illustrations; the author might more pertinently have limited 
his investigation to the use of the 35-year generation by fifth century 
historians. The existence of a 35-year generation may still be doubted 
by skeptics, for van Compernolle's laborious findings are not con- 
elusive. But the arguments assembled (to which should be added 
those of W. den Boer, Laconian Studies [Amsterdam, 1954], pp. 
12 ff.) leave little room for doubt. 

The author then turns to the history of Sicily during the early 
fifth century and carefully establishes the sequence and dates of key 
events. He confirms the accepted dates for most of these events, but 
places the accession of Hippocrates in 499/8 instead of 498/7, and 
the surrender of Camarina to Hippoerates in 493/2 instead of 492/1. 
He convincingly refutes the chronology proposed by Pareti (adopted 
by Hackforth in C. A. H.), which dates the tyranny of Hippocrates 
492-485 instead of 498-492. 

Van Compernolle produces two Sicilian genealogies upon which 
a chronology could have been constructed: the Emmenidai of Acragas 
and the Deinomenidai of Gela. The latter genealogy is imperfectly 
known, and to complete it through seven generations the author sup- 

oses the existence of three men named Deinomenes in Gelon’s 
amily tree. Although the sources know of only one, their obvious 
confusion does provide grounds for inferring haplography. Few will 
agree with the author’s further addition. But here too, even though 
the complete genealogy of the Deinomenidai has not been preserved, 
there are good reasons for assuming that one did exist in the fifth 
century. 

The heart of the study follows. Having secured the chronology 
of key events in early fifth century Sicily, van Compernolle shows 
that the Thucydidean colonization dates antedate those events by a 
number of years divisible by 35. His conclusions: 


Naxos: one year before Syracuse 733/2 -+ 1 = 734/3 
Syracuse: seven generations before 

the Olympic victory of Gelon 488/7 + (35 X 7) = 733/2 
Leontini: one year before Megara 

Hyblaea 728/7 + 1 = 729/8 


Catana: the same year as Leontini 729/8 


Megara Hyblaea: seven generations 
before the destruction of the city 


by Gelon 483/2 + (35 X 7) = 728/7 
Gela: six generations before the last 

year of Gelon 479/8 + (35 X 6) = 689/8 
Aerae: two generations after 

Syracuse 733/2 — (85 X = 663/2 


Casmenae: four and one half genera- 
tions before the intervention of 
Gelon 485/4 + (85 X 4⁄2) = 643/2 
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Selinus: three generations after Syra- 733/2 — (85 X 3) = 628/7 

cuse, or one generation after Acrae. 663/2 — (85 X 1) = 628/7 
Camarina: three generations before 

Syraeuse surrendered it to 

Hippocrates 493/2 + (35 X 3) = 598/7 
Acragas: three generations before the 

Olympie victory of Theron 476/5 + (35 X 3) = 581/0 


Van Compernolle’s discoveries are most attractive, although one 
may not agree with his surprising statement (p. 432), “ma thése 
court 1 risque sur 8.796. 388. 244 d’être fausse." In the case of 
Syracuse, Megara Hyblaea, Gela, Aerae, and Acragas the evidence 
is sufficient to make his thesis tenable. Van Compernolle’s version 
of the Thueydidean dates for Gela and Acragas is to be preferred 
to Dunbabin's 688/7 and 580/79; for Thucydides says that Gela 
was founded in the 45th year, not 45 years, after Syracuse, and that 
Acragas was founded 108 years after Gela. The arguments for 
Selinus, Casmenae and Camarina are somewhat forced. Van Com- 
pernolle has demonstrated that the 35-year generation did play a 
part in the origin of the Thucydidean dates. But that the entire 
chronology was set up in this manner, or, in fact, that it has com- 
plete internal coherency, seems less probable. 

The implications of his conclusions, however, have been inade- 
quately recognized by the author; and it is not likely that the Thucy- 
didean chronology was worked out by Antiochus of Syracuse. There 
is a fundamental problem here which van Compernolle has ignored. 
Let us say that in the fifth century there were traditions which 
assigned to the various Sicilian cities an existence reckoned in 
generations. Although, e.g., its citizens agreed that Syracuse was 
seven generations old, this may have meant 280 years to one man, 
245 to another, 175 to a third. This subjective chronology is always 
relative to the ealeulator's own time. Base-dates, or reckoning-dates, 
play no role in this calculation. But if a ehronographer states that 
Syracuse was seven generations old at the time Gelon celebrated his 
Olympic victory, the chronographer must be trying to establish an 
absolute date for its colonization. Reckoning-dates are introduced 
only as a means of translating a genealogical chronology into an 
absolute chronology. Only after an absolute chronology is available 
can a relative chronology be deduced; i.e., Thucydides’ “ Acragas 
was founded 108 years after Gela,” must depend on the statements 
that Gela was founded in the year x, Acragas in the year x + 108. 
What absolute system was available? It is generally assumed that 
Olympiad dating was impracticable before the publication of Hip- 
pias’ Olympionicae. Did one or more of the colonies have a list of 
annual political or religious officials, analogous to the Prytaneis of 
Charon and the Hiereiae of Hellanicus? Van Compernolle’s con- 
clusions necessarily imply that an absolute chronology existed; the 
feasibility of such a system in fifth century Sicily ought to have 
been investigated. To go on, the reckoning-dates which were selected 
fall between 493 and 475. How did it happen that Antiochus, writing 
ca. 430, reached back half a century to secure his starting points? 
Either Antiochus came to his task with the ready information that 
Syracuse was seven generations old in 488/7 (and that would mean 
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that some predecessor had already set up an absolute chronology) or 
Antiochus knew only that Syracuse was nine generations old ca. 430, 
and after seleeting distant reekoning-dates subtraeted two genera- 
tions and then proceeded to make his ealeulation—a process so awk- 
ward and meaningless that it needs no further consideration. If van 
Compernolle is correct in concluding that Thucydides’ chronology 
was based on early fifth century reckoning-dates, then Antiochus 
cannot have been responsible for the conversion. Perhaps Hippys 
of Rhegium (who lived ézi rév Hepoudv—Souda) in his chrono- 
logical investigations (Zypawe ... Kpovixd èv BiBdtows é—ibid.) may 
have been the man responsible. Antiochus, of course, may have 
based a relative chronology on the work of Hippys. What could 
have been the nature of Hippys’ absolute system? Ironically, frag- 
ment 3, one of the five fragments of Hippys’ works, states that the 
fountains of Palike exercised their miraculous powers during the 
36th Olympiad (it is precisely this reference to an Olympiad that led 
Jacoby to place Hippys in the third instead of the early fifth cen- 
tury). It would be premature to suggest that in his Chronica 
Hippys experimented with Olympiad dating; but this fragment does 
show, I think, that Hippys constructed an absolute chronology which 
Myes, his epitomator, could translate into the Olympiad scheme. 

In finding that the Thucydidean colonization dates are removed in 
multiples of 35 from early fifth century reckoning-dates van Com- 
pernolle has provided one thorough and reasonable explanation of 
the origin of the Thucydidean dates. But before his thesis can be 
accepted more work must be done on the problem of absolute 
chronography in early fifth century Sicily. 

A minor criticism: van Compernolle does not strengthen his case 
by insisting that Thucydides, VI, 2, 5 (“the Sikels came to Sicily 
about 300 years before the Greeks eame") springs from a ealeulation 
in 35-year generations, and must have come from Antiochus, “ About 
300 years,” is so round a figure that it is difficult to believe that 
Thucydides was trying to date the invasion at 1034/3, 560 (35 X 16) 
years before Hiero’s naval victory at Cumae. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (A.R., I, 22, 5) says that Antiochus did not date the 
invasion; van Compernolle argues that by Dionysius’ time the IIeoi 
'IraAas was the only work of Antiochus extant; yet Diodorus (XII, 
71, 2) knows only the Sicilica. 

On page 412, note 1, and 414, note 3, read Ephorus fr. 137 for 
Ephorus fr. 52. On page 428, note 1, read Diodorus XIV 88,1 for 
Diodorus XV 88, 1. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


ROBERT Drews. 
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Samothrace. Excavations Conducted by the Institute of Fine Arts 
of New York University, Karl Lehmann, Editor. Vol. 2, Part I: 
The Inscriptions on Stone, by P. M. Fraser. Vol. 2, Part IT: 
The Inseriptions on Ceramics and Minor Objects, by Karu 
LezEREMANN. New York, Pantheon Books, 1960. Pp. xiv + 163; 
2 diagrams and 29 pls.; pp. x + 154; figures in text and 13 pls. 
$8.50 each, $15.00 the set. (Bollingen Series, LX, 2, I and II.) 


The two volumes here under review present the epigraphical yield 
of the New York University excavations on Samothrace and com- 
plete the documentary evidence for the sanctuary and the cult. The 
literary sources are all conveniently assembled in a previous volume 
of the series (reviewed A. J. P., LX XXI [1960], pp. 450-2). Ideally, 
one might have hoped now for a Corpus Inscriptionum Samothracum, 
bringing together in systematic order all the inscriptions of the 
island and the relevant inseriptions found elsewhere. Apparently 
this was impracticable, and the student must still have recourse to 
I.G., XII (8) and C.I.L., III. But it seems a pity that we were 
not at least given a detailed and perhaps classified inventory of all 
the existing epigraphical evidence. Index 4 in vol. 2, I, “ Inscrip- 
tions Published Elsewhere,” serves a very different purpose and in 
any case includes references to much extraneous material. 

Fraser’s volume contains 91 inscriptions, most of them hitherto 
unpublished, together with an unpublished text in the Istanbul 
Museum identified as Samothracian by Louis Robert (Appendix 
III A), and new collations of several important texts long since 
known. Few of the inscriptions are complete, and many of them are 
extremely difficult to decipher or to interpret. Fraser deserves warm 
thanks for undertaking what must often have seemed a hopeless and 
a thankless task. 

In a brief but closely reasoned Introduction (pp. 3-17), Fraser 
discusses the historical background and the new information pro- 
vided by the inscriptions. He rightly argues that royal patronage 
need not imply political domination and convincingly disputes the 
frequent changes of suzerainty postulated by Fredrich and others for 
the third and early second centuries B. C. More important still, the 
dedicatory inscription of the “ Altar Court ” is evidence of significant 
Macedonian patronage before the time of Ptolemaic influence, and 
this conclusion holds regardless of whether the dedicator was (Philip) 
Arrhidaios (so Lehmann) or a certain Adaios (so Fraser). To- 
gether with other evidence, this suggests that “the decisive element 
in the development of the shrine may have been patronage from 
Macedon” (p. 13), and that the cult had already achieved consider- 
able prestige before the Ptolemaie interest began. 

The high Hellenistic period was the heyday of the sanctuary, yet 
the new Hellenistie foundations show almost no interest in it, not 
even Ptolemaic Alexandria: the cult was conservative, and it re- 
sisted “ modern” tendencies towards syncretism. On the other hand, 
as the lists of mystae show, the cult appealed strongly to the 
Romans, and not merely those in official positions. The bilingual 
lex sacra (No. 63) seems to imply, surprisingly, that a knowledge of 
Greek was not required of the initiates, as it was at Eleusis. Is this 
because, as Diodorus asserts, the ritual language was “ Samothracian,” 
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which would have been equally unintelligible to Greeks and Romans 
alike? 

Fraser is very curt with those whose opinions he does not share and 
notes with some asperity false readings of the stones or interpretations 
that he considers erroneous. It is surprising, therefore, that in 
editing the texts he has repeatedly left himself open to criticism. I 
note first a number of patent errors, mostly, no doubt, simple mis- 
prints, but none the less regrettable in a publication of this sort. 
The majority are evident from the published photographs, and 
where indicated I have checked on the actual stones. 

No. 18. In line 2, for Acdxoy read Aevxiov, as in the original pub- 
lication by Bloch. See photograph, Plate IX. Vidi. 

No. 29. In line 8 of (a), the first letter of iamdpyew is not pre- 
served on the stone and is attested only by the manuscript tradition. 
See photograph, Plate XV. Vidi. 

No. 34. Delete square brackets around the first two letters of 
line 6, as in commentary. See photograph, Plate XVI. 

No. 46. The name Ilapduoves, printed as line 8, in fact occupies 
two lines, being divided IIapá|uovos (correctly given in Lehmann- 
Hartleben’s original publication). The imseription thus has one 
more line than is indicated, and appropriate corrections should be 
made in the indices. See photograph, Plate XVIII. Vidi. 

No, 50. The whole of line 4, with the name C, Modius Asclepiades, 
has been omitted. The name should be added to the indices, and the 
line references for the succeeding names corrected. See photograph, 
Plate XIX. Vidi. 

No. 52. In line 5 Fraser reads Tyranni[o]. In fact, AN are not 
in ligature, and the A has the same cursive form as in lines 1 and 4. 
The photograph, Plate XIX, is poor. Vidi. 

No. 53. The letters PROV in line 8 are perfectly distinct and 
should not be dotted. See Photograph, Plate XX. Vidi. 

No. 64. The errors in transcription here are especially inoppor- 
tune since this is the unique inscription on stone in the * Samo- 
thracian ” language. In line 2, the final omicron, like all the others 
in the inscription, has a central point and is not, as the printed text 
would suggest, a different letter. In line 4, the next to the last 
letter is H, not N. Furthermore, in line 3, before the first recorded 
letter, a horizontal stroke from the bottom of a letter is preserved; 
it is just above the B of line 4 (here, as in several other lines, the 
spacing of the letters is misrepresented in the transcription). At the 
beginning of line 4, where Lehmann read E, I detected a low hori- 
zontal stroke but not the vertical stroke mentioned by Fraser. The 
photograph on Plate XXV makes the second letter in line 7 appear 
to be a retrograde N (like the letter just above it), but the better 
photograph in Hesperia, XXIV (1955), Plate 40, No. 40, and re- 
peated examination of the stone convinced me that the apparent 
first stroke is accidental, and that the transcription is correct. Fraser’s 
reading of line 9, where he differs with Lehmann, is also correct. 

I append a few comments on other inscriptions. 

No. 8.. Fraser seems right in identifying this as an honorific 
deeree, not a dedication. Thus, Lehmann’s suggestion that the divine 
name Kadmilos occurred in A, line 3, is unlikely if not impossible. 

No. 19. The “indentation” of the first preserved line need not be 
significant, granted the irregular margins of the other lines. Hence 
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we do not know how much of the inscription is missing, either at the 
top or to the right. Fraser considers this a votive inscription, and 
restores the word rénevos in line 1. This seems to me a most inappro- 
priate word for what would have been in any ease a very humble 
offering, and it is at least as likely that we have here a list of initi- 
ates. The remains of the third letter in line 1 suggest Y rather than 
T, and for TO TEM[ I should read TOY EII[ perhaps from the 
formula for the eponymous dating. In line 7, I see no trace of the 
final sigma, 

No. 47. Fraser comments: “ Pudens, who alone of those present 
has the tria nomina, is sandwiched between the Beroeans and their 
slaves. On what basis he draws such a distinction between Ta. 
"Iróptos Yloóógs and Ti. KAavdios EtUXais I do not understand. 
There is no reason to question the explicit statement on the stone 
that Eulaios, his wife, and Pudens are one and all Beroeans, 

No. 65. As a possible alternative to Lehmann’s årò Aa$]ópeov 


Fraser suggests, “in view of the close connection, if not identity, of 
the Dioscuri with the @eot peydAo,” the supplement [^A]8atos 
K[oppéyou róv Bwpòv rév Acoaxo |Spur—. While it is true that the 
Samothracian Gods were sometimes identified with the Dioseuri, as at 
Delos and in a few late literary sources, nothing suggests that this 
interpretatio Graeca had any currency at Samothrace, or that a dedi- 
cation to the Dioseuri, even as “ associated deities,” would have been 
permitted in the Sanctuary, especially at this early date (late fourth 
or early third century B. C.). In any case we should normally expect 
the dative, rather than the genitive, of the divine name in this 
formula.—In note 6, the reference to Nock should read HSCP, not 
HTR. 

The ceramic inseriptions, though numerous (more than 300), are 
short, repetitious, and at first sight of negligible value. In fact, as 
Professor Lehmann’s introductory chapters demonstrate, they are 
documents of capital importance and throw an unexpected light on 
both the ritual and the history of the cult. Most are on coarse, un- 
glazed pottery, and it is a matter of justifiable pride that the prac- 
tice of cleaning and scrutinizing even such unpromising material 
preserved these humble but significant records from the dump heap. 

The bulk of the inscriptions come from the Sanctuary, and the 
constant repetition of a few fixed formulae shows that they are 
functionally related. Seventy-five of the inscriptions are in the 
non-Greek, “ Samothracian ” language, and these are in the main the 
oldest, a third of them belonging to the sixth century, and none later 
than the fourth. Conversely, only one of the Greek inscriptions may 
be as early as the sixth century, and it seems clear that by the end 
of the fourth century Greek had completely replaced Samothracian 
as the language inscribed on these ritual vessels. This is important, 
since it implies the gradual Hellenization of a basically non-Greek, 
probably Thracian, cult. The ceramic evidence has, of course, no 
bearing on the statement of Diodorus that Samothracian continued 
in use as a liturgical language down to his own day. 

The substitution of Greek for Samothracian on the ritual vessels 
suggests also some equivalence of the formulae employed, and 
Lehmann has exploited this possibility to assign plausible meanings 
to some of the Samothracian words. So OE or € (for Gedy) seems 
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to correspond to din (or den), or the abbreviated forms di (de) or d. 
On the whole his proposals carry conviction, and there is only one 
to which I would take exception. For No. 23, reading dk, Lehmann 
tentatively proposes the expansion din kabeir- (“of the gods Ka- 
beiroi"), for which he finds a possible Greek analogy in No. 222, 
@coi]s Ka[feípos. Tempting as it is to find mention of the Kabeiroi 
in a sixth-century document, and in the Samothracian language to 
boot, we must keep elearly in mind that nothing to date indicates that 
this name had any sanction within the Samothracian eult. As with 
the Dioseuri, the literary references and the inscriptions from else- 
where that equate the Samothraeian Gods with the Kabeiroi are mere 
interpretatio Graeca, and prove nothing for Samothracian usage. 
As for the present evidence, No. 222 is worthless, since a number 
of equally possible restorations leap to the mind. No. 23 could be 
expanded (using a value proposed by Lehmann himself) to din kaie 
(or the like), with the sense “so-and-so dedicated to the gods” (ef. 
Nos, 68-9 and p. 18). Until more solid proof is at hand, it is surely 
wiser to suspend judgment on this question. 

A series of bowls and several roof tiles marked with an isolated 
E were found near the Hieron, the building used for the higher 
degree of initiation. Lehmann relates these to the epopteia, and 
suggests that Epopteion may have been the original (and eontinu- 
ing?) name of the building. If the interpretation is correct, the 
epopteia is thus attested for the fifth, or even the sixth, century B. C. 

I have only a few comments on individual inscriptions. 

No. 4. The dotted lambda is omitted in the lower-case transcription. 

No. 226. Not properly “boustrophedon,” as labelled. Rather, 
one line is upside down in relation to the other. Vidi. 

No. 253, The iota appears in the drawing as an irregular line, 
resembling a crack. The crack does not exist and the line of the iota 
is straight. Vidi. 

The volumes are handsomely produced, and the Bollingen Founda- 
tion again deserves our thanks for its generous support. It is a pity 
that Professor Lehmann, the guiding spirit of the expedition and 
its publications, did not live to see these volumes in print. 


Francis R. WALTON. 
THE GENNADIUS LIBRARY, ATHENS. 


Louis Jauasert, S. J. (+) et Rent MoumxRpE, S.J. avee la colla- 
boration de Cuaupz MoxpzssERT, S.J. Inscriptions grecques et 
latines de la Syrie. Tome V: Eméséne, Nos. 1908-2710. Paris, 
Librairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1959. Pp. 341. (Institut 
Frangais d'Archéologie de Beyrouth: Bibliothéque Archéo- 
logique et Historique, Tome LXVI.) 


This the most recent volume of T. G. L. S. contains the Greek and 
Latin instriptions of the region of Homs, the ancient Emesa, extend- 
ing for around 120 kilometers along the central course of the Orontes 
river. The method employed is that of the previous volumes of the 
series. No photographs of the stones themselves or of squeezes are 
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provided. Drawings of the texts are frequently given, and, while 
they do give the reader a sense of the actual pattern of the document, 
they do not enable him really to eontrol the editor's texts. 

There are few individual documents of particular significance. 
1998 from Hamath is an order (vroàń) of Domitian concerning the 
cursus publicus. 2213-17 from Homs itself are surely funerary in- 
scriptions of the former native ruling family of Emesa, that of 
Samsigeramos. 2549-50 and 2552 are Latin documents concerned 
with the regulation of the boundaries between Emesene and Palmy- 
rene territory. 2707 is a badly damaged ediet of the Jewish king 
Agrippa II. And there are of course numerous texts reflecting the 
rich Christian life of the area during the late empire.! 

But, as is so frequently the ease with a collection of inscriptions 
from a particular area, the value of the collection lies not so much in 
the individually striking doeument as in the general picture of the 
area which it gives, and an essential aspect of that picture is the 
personal names which collectively can tell so much. As of course is 
to be expected, a very large proportion of these names in the region 
of Emesa is Semitic,? and one is not surprised to encounter Aduva 
(2396), Manaia (2368 and 2695) and Séamos.? But there are other 
elements. So at Emesa itself appear the Iranian names *Apfa8[ar|, 
a duplicarius, and ’ApoBaplévys.* There are also instances of Mace- 
donian landed families who had maintained themselves since the days 
of Seleucid rule. So at a village southwest of Emesa a rectangular 
basalt stele (2671) commemorates [Bi]adrpa Burrdxov. Her father's 
name, as the editors point out, is that of a Macedonian officer com- 
manding a unit in the Seleucid army at Raphia. At another village 
in the same area a similar grave stele (2610) of A. D. 174 mentions 
one ?^AAéÉay8pos SeAcdxov, and nearby a sarcophagus lid of A. D. 296 
(2690) has the name Xeotyérg Avowwdyov. These names surely indi- 
cate Macedonian settlement in this portion of the Orontes basin. And 
one may note that to the east of Emesa a basalt block (2508) men- 
tions two or more sesquiplicarii, one of whom bears the good Mace- 
donian name Kvvayós. And there are other instances of personal 
names which ean well have Macedonian connections.® 

There are of course names which are ambiguous, that is to say, 
names which can have either a Semitic or a Greco-Macedonian mean- 
ing. So in this volume no less than six texts have the personal name 
Movmos.? This the editors interpret as the Greek transliteration of 
the Arabie (“Varabe”) Mun’ im.® This is probable indeed, but one 


1 Two of the Christian inscriptions, 2530 and 2614, have been rein- 
terpreted and explained by L. Robert, R. H. A., LXII (1960), pp: 351-6. 

2 We now have Welles’ most valuable treatment of the Semitic per- 
sonal names appearing in the parchments and papyri found at Dura- 
Europos: The Hacavations at Dura-Buropos. Final Report V, Part 1. 
The Parchments and Papyri by C. Bradford Welles, Robert O. Fink 
and J. Frank Gilliam (New Haven, 1959), pp. 61-5. 

? 2216, 2347, 2362, 2366, and 2406. 

* 2317-18. 

* O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, thre Sprache und Volkstunv (Góttin- 
gen, 1906), p. 226. 

° 2015, 2085, 2104, 2165, 2252, 2307-09, 2323, 2331 bis, 2388, and 2691. 

* 2079, 2187, 2382-83, 2563, and 2595. 

®In their commentary to 2382. Welles, op. cit. (above, n. 2), p. 63, 
explains the name as from the Aramaic MNYM, “ causing to love.” 
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may recall that Móvıuos, meaning in Greek * steady " or “ steadfast,” 
is the name of the Macedonian commander at Pella in 317 B. C.? 
So the name Bapvaios appearing in the epitaphs 2372 and 2510 is 
regarded by the editors as Semitic, and Welles has interpreted it as 
a hypocoristic form for Bar-nebus, “son of Nebu.” 1° But a grave 
stele of the second century B.C. found at or near the Macedonian 
Beroea commemorates one Avoyévys Bapvatov.1t The eult of the 
Syrian Goddess had reached Beroea by the turn of the third to second 
centuries, and Barnaios may just conceivably have been an immi- 
grant from Syria. But in western Macedonia there was a mountain 
called Barnous (ace. Bapvotyra), surely identical with the modern 
Peristeri range, which divided Upper Macedonia from Illyris,1° and 
this fact suggests that the stem Bapy- may well be Macedonian. 
If rather rare Macedonian personal names could be used by Syrians 
as the equivalent of their Semitic names in Greek because of simi- 
larity in sound, it is surely because those names were known locally, 
and this, in turn, implies that there was, or had been, a specifically 
Macedonian element in the population.1* 
CHARLES Epson. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Hermann BENGTSON. Griechische Geschichte, von den Anfüngen bis 
in die römische Kaiserzeit. Zweite, durchgesehene und ergänzte 
Auflage. Munich, Beck, 1960. Pp. xix + 609; 12 maps. DM 48. 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, III, 4.) 


The merits of Bengtson's superb handbook have been generally 
reeognized; therefore it is not surprising that the changes in this 
second edition are limited to inelusion of new bibliographieal ma- 
terial, occasional brief additions to the text, and corrections of minor 
errors. To this extent, the revision has been admirably thorough. 
Though Bengtson explicitly disclaims any intention of listing all 
new works, yet those listed average perhaps one per page and in 
many instances the listings are accompanied by valuable comments. 
Thus the new edition includes the disjecta membra of what amounts 
to an important survey of the work on Greek history which appeared 
during the decade 1950-1960, work from which Bengtson gives 
special praise to the latest volumes of F. gr. H. and Jacoby’s collected 
papers, Ehrenberg’s recent books, Robert’s numerous publications, 


® Diod., XIX, 50, 3. 

10 Loc. cit. 

1 J. M. R. Cormack, B. S. A., XXXIX (1938-39), p. 96, no. 7. 

1? A. K. Orlandos, ’Apx. AeAr., II (1916), p. 144, no. 1. 

33 Strabo, VII, 7, 4 [444 M]. 

4 Sometimes a Greek name could be slightly “modified” to give it 
a Semitic meaning or coloring. So at Dura-Europos (Welles, op. cit., 
p. 58) the good and amply attested Macedonian name ’Adaios (Hoffmann, 
op. cit. [above, n. 5], p. 190) very frequently appears as ’Addaios, a form 
which Welles (p. 62) suggests is “probably from Adonis." Note that 
in the same document, P. Dura, 18, of A.D. 87, we find both forms, 
*Addaiov in line 2 and ’Aéalov in line 31, and from the context it is abso- 
lutely certain that it is the same individual. 
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Gomme's commentary on Thucydides and Walbank's on Polybius, 
Berve's monographs on Dion and Agathocles, Meyer's Die Urkunden 
im Geschichiswerk des Thukydides, Habicht’s Samische Volksbe- 
schliisse, Lévéque’s Pyrrhos, and Magie’s Roman Rule in Asia Minor. 

Of the changes made in the text, the most extensive are those in 
the section dealing with the years 1900-800 B.C. Particularly, the 
first paragraphs on the source material for this period are entirely 
new; they deal with the Ventris-Chadwick interpretation of Linear 
B. Bengtson does not commit himself, but his summary gives more 
weight to the objections of Beatty and Grumach than to the strength 
of the theories criticized (pp. 21-2). Further on in the seetion he 
dismisses outright the attempt by Albright and others to relate the 
Danuna of Rameses III and Dnnjm of Karatepe and Zendjirli to the 
Greeks (pp. 22 and 53). Throughout the rest of the book the addi- 
tions are matters of a sentence or two here and a phrase there, mostly 
references to new archaeological discoveries or to facts established 
by recent publications; thus p. 68, the Kumarbi-Hesiod parallel 
proves Anatolian elements in Greek mythology; p. 93, the Heraion 
at the mouth of the Silaros; p. 94, survivals of Phocaean Greek in 
S. French dialects; p. 128, Gubaru appointed governor of Eber 
Nahara in 534; p. 130, the Persian road system probably modeled on 
the Assyrian; p. 184, Attic trade reached Caere in the sixth century; 
p. 145, helmet dedicated by the Athenians at Olympia, perhaps 
from the conquest of Lemnos; p. 173, Themistocles saved the 
Delphic amphictyony from reprisals; p. 239, the Phoenician fleet 
perhaps kept out of action in 411 by the revolt in Egypt; p. 325, 
the law of Euerates against tyranny; p. 359, Menander's Dyskolos; 
p. 413, the Roman-Aetolian treaty from Thyrreion; p. 513, Augustus’ 
reorganization of the Delphic amphictyony and his concern for Thes- 
saly; p. 522, Domitian was the only one of the Flavians to make no 
secret of his philhellenism; p. 529, the emperors set the example 
for private charity, e. g., Antoninus’ help to the Rhodians. 

Along with such additions go a considerable number of small 
corrections: p. 79, the size of the original Spartan land allotment is 
uncertain; p. 113, so is the question whether or not the institution of 
the gerousia was a limitation to the rights of the military assembly; 
p. 128, the submission of the Phoenician cities to Cyrus is merely 
probable; p. 141, Philochorus! list of the Attie towns does not 
reflect the pre-Cleisthenic trittyes; p. 142, Aristotle, A. P., 22, 1 and 
Androtion, fr. 6, refer to the first use of ostraeism, not to its estab- 
lishment; p. 166, the Phocian wall has disappeared from the account 
of Thermopylae; p. 224, the war party in Athens are no longer the 
great war profiteers; p. 347, Alexander's deifieation followed the 
death of Hephaestion, with whose heroization it was closely connected; 
p. 405, Antigonus Doson's expedition to Caria yielded some terri- 
torial gains; Hekatompylos and Baktra have disappeared from the 
list of places where Molon coined; p. 410, the statement that 5,800 
of 6,000 Lacedaemonians were killed on the field at Sellasia has 
disappeared; p. 424, the ruler cult is no longer “ obligatory " for all 
subjects of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid kingdoms (but they all par- 
ticipated in it); p. 482, quite a few Iranians held important posts 
in the Seleucid empire; p. 437, there were four classes of Egyptian 
land beside ge en aphesei; p. 498, at least Thasos came off well from 
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Sulla/s settlement of the east; p. 515, Cyrene at least participated in 
the Panhellenion, and silphium continued to be grown to the time of 
Synesius. Beside these changes of statement, there are a number 
of ehanges of dates. The new dates are: p. 19, the older neolithie in 
Thessaly, earlier than the first half of the third millennium; p. 30, 
Troy I, 3200 at the earliest; p. 19, early Helladie from 2500 or later; 
ibid. Myeenaean finds in Kahun and Egyptian in Isopata, 1450- 
1400; p. 20, geometrie style not dominant til the ninth century; 
p. 124, the Chian boule demosia dates from the first half of the 
sixth century ; pp. 126-7, Sardis fell in 547, Cyrus died in 530; p. 185, 
Pausanias was driven from Byzantium in 476 (ergo not in direct 
connection with the ostracism.of Themistocles) ; p. 205, Argos made 
peace with Sparta in ' 451(?)"; pp. 217 ff., Potidaea defected in 
May 432, fighting there began in September, the Theban attack on 
Plataea eame about March 431; p. 281, Dionysius I became tyrant 
in 406; p. 282, war with Carthage renewed in 882; p. 567, peace 
eongress in Sparta 375/4; p. 571, Seleueus I murdered in 281; 
p. 388, Hiero II eame to power in 275/4; p. 552, Ptolemy V died in 
180; ibíd., Antiochus Epiphanes died in *164(?)." 

No work of this scope can be free from small errors. Since this 
book will probably have a third edition, some statements which need 
reconsideration may be listed here; p. 66, Thales predicted the 
eclipse of 585 by his knowledge of Babylonian ealeulations (cf. 
Neugebauer); p. 67, Orphism eame from the east, Dionysus from 
Thrace, and Attic tragedy from Dionysiac dances (ef. Pickard- 
Cambridge); p. 119, there was no Athenian naval power in the 
seventh century (and how did they fight Mytilene for a place on the 
Hellespont?); p. 165, the Spartans reckoned from the first on a 
naval vietory over the Persians and regarded their land operations as 
merely auxiliary; p. 172, no foreign enemy set foot on Greek soil 
from the Persian withdrawal until Chaeronea (what of 8467); p. 
220, Corinth and friends foreed Sparta to fight by threatening to 
turn to Argos for help against Athens; p. 232 and 565, “the expe- 
dition of Alcibiades against Melos”; p. 236, the delay of the at- 
tempted escape of the Sicilian expedition was due to Nicias’ super- 
stition (but also to that of all the men); p. 279, the Greek sowing 
bore fruit in the East (but even more in the West) ; p. 338, Alex- 
ander was truly concerned to avenge the death of Darius III; p. 433, 
the diversity of the Ptolemaie kingdom is asserted in one sentence 
and denied in the next; p. 436, Ptolemy IV was the first to call up 
native Egyptians for the army; p. 560, Carthage was founded in 
814/8; p. 553, Antiochus X, 95-83 (misprint for 93?). There are 
almost no misprints. The cities in yellow on Beilage V are un- 
explained. 

These few trivialities are insignificant by comparison with the im- 
mense accumulation of accurate statements of fact and judicious 
estimates of probability which make Bengtson’s book one of the most 
impressive accomplishments of scholarship and most valuable instru- 
ments of study in the field. To raise more general objections—that 
the importance of Near Eastern factors in Greek history and in his- 
tory generally is underestimated, that history is conceived as military 
and political rather than cultural (an approach particularly un- 
fortunate in the study of Greece), that the successful accumulation 
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of military and political power is thought to justify whatever means 
are used—this would be to reproach the author for being himself. 
However, it must be recorded that the author is himself; therefore 
he ean praise Philip II as an unserupulous liar and then go on (“ Wo 
viel Licht ist, ist viel Schatten” !) to admit that Philip did have 
some temperamental faults (p. 318); he ean write, “Das Werk des 
Dionysios (I) ist um so hóher einzusehützen, wenn man bedenkt, dass 
es gegen den Widerstand eines grossen Teiles der syrakusanischen 
Bürgerschaft, gegen den Widerstand der unteritalisehen Griechen- 
städte erreicht worden ist" (p. 282); he can declare Agathocles 
“unbestritten die letzte wahrhaft grosse Gestalt des Westgriechen- 
tums” (p. 383—-Archimedes is not even mentioned in this connec- 
tion, he was only a genius, not a Gestalt) ; yet he can describe Mithri- 
dates’ massacre as “der furchtbaren kleinasiatisehen Vesper des 
Jahres 88 ... wie es nur im Hirne eines asiatischen Barbaren erdacht 
werden konnte" (p. 496)—a judgment surprising from anyone 
familiar with Roman military history, particularly surprising here 
because of its connection with Vesper, and, from the pen of a modern 
German, tragic. It is a cause of pity and terror to see what a great 
historian may fail to learn from history. 


Morton Sur. 
CoruMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Luereti De Rerum Natura, Locos Praecipue Notabiles Collegit et 
Illustravit Hector Pararorr. Commentariolo Instruxit Huc- 
BALDUS Pizzanit. Romae, in Aedibus Athenaei, 1960. Pp. 546. 


Lueretian studies have been enriched by notable contributions from 
Italian scholars in the last decade, and this volume is a welcome 
addition. As the full title indicates, an anthology of selections from 
the poem is the focus of discussion. There is an extended introduc- 
tion comprising the history of the text, analysis of ancient references 
to it, the biographical tradition, an analysis of the impact of Epi- 
eureanism on Rome, and a stimulating account of the novelty of 
Lucretius! achievement. Each passage is preceded by an analytical 
and interpretative essay, ranging in length from the nearly 70 pages 
devoted to the proemium of the first book to an oceasional expanded 
note of only a page or two on a specific point. The relevant text 
follows with Pizzani’s commentary. This includes brief summaries 
of content, consideration of textual problems, observations on forms 
and constructions, frequent citations of echoes or parallels from 
other poets, or from other parts of Lucretius’ poem, and explanatory 
comments on phrases or lines, often in the form of suggested render- 
ings in Italian. Problems are discussed with sane judgment and 
objectivity, and the literary cross-references are often interesting 
and valuable. 

The selections are on a generous scale. They naturally include 
those which virtually all readers would consider locos praecipue 
notabiles, and some which Paratore has found illuminating in a 
more specialized context. They range in length from the 458 lines of 
V, descriptive of the development of life on earth and human civi- 
lization, to the 25 lines of the proemium of IV, and present almost 
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3000 lines of the text in all, well over one third of the entire poem. 
The analysis is sometimes extended to lines not presented in the text, 
but that eonstitute part of the area under diseussion. Thus there 
are some inieresting observations on IV, 1278-87, although the 
quoted text ends with line 1191. Obviously one would use the book 
with a copy of the full text at hand. 

There are 10 pages of bibliography, arranged chronologically 
rather than alphabetically within different groups under headings 
which occasionally overlap or involve subjective classifications not 
always immediately helpful. Thus an extraordinarily comprehensive 
category headed “Sul problema della struttura, della tecnica eom- 
positiva e dei proemi" cites R. Deutsch’s The Pattern of Sound in 
Lucretius, which one might expect to find under “ Lingua, stile 
metrica,” and several works which treat of many facets of the poem 
should be cited in more than one, for ready reference. Curiously 
enough, F. Giancotti’s L’ottimismo relativo nel * De rerum natura” 
di Lucrezio (Torino, 1960), frequently mentioned in Paratore’s es- 
says, appears nowhere in the bibliography. 

There is mueh stimulating fare in these essays. The extent of the 
author's learning and refleetion is impressive, his fervor often con- 
tagious. Because of the concern with fundamental issues rather 
than minutiae, the separate analyses are repeatedly linked by the 
diseussion of central and recurrent themes. It is impossible to pre- 
sent them all here, but the few selected for comment will suggest 
something of the range and emphasis. 

Paratore argues vigorously that Lucretius’ poem as we have it is, 
to all intents and purposes, complete. For the consistent Epicurean, 
ethical and theological theory must be dependent upon and derived 
from the demonstration of physical principles. Thus he decries the 
error, not to say the imbecillity, of the erities who complain that 
the ethieal teaching has been slighted, or that the promise of fuller 
treatment of the gods (V, 158) remained unfulfilled. The depend- 
ence of the good life on freedom from fear, Lucretius’ repeated re- 
minders that understanding of natural phenomena is the first foun- 
dation of this freedom, the “ethical preoccupation ” (p. 428) per- 
vading the aecount of the history of civilization, the anti-religious 
polemie there, and repeatedly injeeted elsewhere, notably in the 
description of special phenomena in VI—all these points and others 
are effectively marshalled in defense of the essential unity and eom- 
pletion of the poem. The issue is joined in the introduction, like 
several others, and developed in more detail elsewhere, notably in 
the essays on V and VI. This is an instance of the author's fresh 
and vigorous attack on old problems that is stimulating and 
persuasive. 

There is much of interest in the long analysis of the proemium 
of Book I. Here he offers sound adviee on the need to reeognize the 
force of literary convention in the invocation and prayer to Venus, 
obviating, in faet making perilous, the effort to find allegory in every 
phrase. He draws effective parallels with the Georgics to underline 
the traditional elements in the poet’s prayer for inspiration. Venus 
of course is far more than convention, but he stresses well the need 
to recognize the purely literary elements. In regard to the deeper 
significance, he takes violent issue with Giancotti (Il preludio di 
Lucrezio [Messenio-Firenze, 1959]) on the latter's interpretation of 
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Venus as the creative aspect of nature in contrast with Mars as the 
destructive, involving as it does the acceptance of the Empedoclean 
forces as central in Epicurean theory. As rerum natura creatrix, 
Venus is great nature itself, at once the theme of the poem, the 
#8ovy of gods and the “ elect,” and the true muse of the poet (p. 86). 

A major and recurrent theme in the book is Lucretius’ despair of 
any hope for mankind. Here Paratore seems obsessed with what he 
deems the fruitless obsession of scholars with the issues of primiti- 
vism and progress in connection with the account of civilization and 
its arts. In his concern to demolish the subject, he becomes deeply 
involved himself. In his view, Lucretius saw man as the neglected 
step-child of nature, at a disadvantage compared with other creatures, 
somehow doomed through a somewhat mysterious culpa to derive only 
more and greater ills from the perversion of nature’s gifts and his 
own technological advances. The message is only for the “ elect,” a 
minute segment of humanity. Here he is carried to extremes. It is 
difficult to explain the poet’s consuming passion to convert us, to 
overwhelm us with arguments, the very tributes to Epicurus as 
saviour and the poet’s own joy in his mission, if it is all to come to 
so little. As to “progress” in the past, Paratore would reject any 
link between Epicurus’ achievement and the development of the arts 
and knowledge that made it possible, claiming that the very apotheo- 
sis of Epicurus by his disciples implies their awareness that his per- 
sonality was a unique atomie accident, not to be related to the 
history of mankind (p. 469). In making so much of deus as applied 
to Epieurus, he has surely forgotten his own illuminating stress on 
literary convention elsewhere. 

Paratore’s tone in disposing of those with whom he disagrees, 
especially and in almost every area Giancotti, savours of Lucretius’ 
own polemic: delira haec furiosaque and the like. This may well on 
occasion engender more heat than light. It is probably related to the 
fervor of his dedication to his subject, which has at the same time 
contributed much that is stimulating and eloquent. Along with the 
frequently polemical treatment of the larger themes, the many per- 
ceptive analyses of descriptive passages should be noted. There are 
valuable discussions of imagery, sound, rhythm, and language in 
such widely different scenes as those of II, 308 ff., and the finale of 
IV. This substantial volume thus affords a wide range of interesting 
fare to Lucretian scholars, 


Marcarer E. TAYLOR. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Tertulliani de Spectaculis a cura di EMANUELE CASTORINA. Florence, 
* La Nuova Italia ” Editrice, 1961. Pp. xci + 485. (Biblioteca 
di Studi Superiori, XLVII.) 


There is no lack of modern editions of Tertullian’s essay against 
the various types of ludi whieh played such a prominent part in the 
entertainment of his eontemporaries. In addition to the' present 
work there are the texts of Boulanger (Paris, 1923), Marra (Turin, 
1954), and Dekkers (Turnholt, 1955). Reasons for this interest are 
1) the innate value of Tertullian’s account and historical deserip- 
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tions, even though they are polemie by nature; 2) the defective 
character of the only complete manuscript, Paris. lat. 1622 of the 
ninth century, the so-called Agobardinus, in which the De Spectaculis 
text is especially corrupt and challenging to editors; 3) the impor- 
tance of the testimony of the sixteenth-century editions for the 
evidence of their sources, now lost; 4) two recently discovered frag- 
ments: a) Vat. Ottobon, lat. 25 of the fourteenth century, found in 
1946, and containing in excerpts about two-thirds of the whole text 
and b) a fragment now in Leiden, consisting of a single folio from 
a ninth century manuscript. 

Castorina’s edition is based on a new and scientific examination 
of all the manuscripts, from which he develops a discussion of their 
dependability and the relative worth of evidence in older editions 
for the original state of the text. His discussion tends to deteriorate 
into a numerical account of the relative proportions of each editor’s 
dependence on the Agobardinus as against other sources. 

Castorina is the first to make a detailed study of the clausulae 
used by Tertullian, but here again his presentation consists mainly 
of long lists of examples without much discussion. 

The greatest value of the book lies not only in the new text, but 
also in the extensive critical notes of historical, grammatical, and 
other kinds. The author’s attempt to have the printer set the book 
up with Latin text, apparatus criticus, and notes all on the same 
page is not too successful, because of the great length of those 
notes. The Latin text has usually from one to six lines only per 
page, and often there are several successive pages with but a single 
line of Latin. An extreme example is found in chapter 8, where 
there are 13 consecutive pages with a single line of Latin, and where 
the notes get so far behind the text that the discussion of obelisci 
(8, 5) starts three pages after the occurrence of the word. It would 
appear to have been preferable for several reasons to print the notes 
separately, so that the Latin could have been read by itself, instead 
of presenting, as happens at least once, a single sentence of six lines 
which extends over six pages. 

There is a complete Italian translation, and there are several in- 
dices, including an important one to all the varied material in the 
notes, which cover so many subjects. There will be much of interest 
to students who wish to investigate the attitudes of the early Chris- 
tians to pagan religious and social activities. There is no doubt of 
the value of these notes, and my criticisms are mainly of the ar- 
rangement of the contents, although it does seem trivial to remark 
on the preposition post (5,8) that this is its only occurrence in the 
De Spectaculis and that it has its normal meaning. The small format 
of the book makes it easy to hold in spite of its thickness. 


Ciaupe W. BARLOW. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Plato, Gorgias. A Revised Text with Introduction and Commentary 
by E. R. Dopps. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. vii + 406. 
$7.20. 


The reviewer must apologize for the tardiness of this notice of a 
very important and fine book, which will already be familiar to many 
readers. The one advantage of the delay is perhaps that one ean 
now say on the basis of experience, rather than merely predicting, 
that it is an admirable text for advaneed undergraduates making 
their first acquaintance with a major Platonie dialogue. 

The commentary is very stimulating, mainly because it succeeds 
so well in keeping the main line of the argument before the reader’s 
attention. The contemporary relevance of the questions at issue 
between Socrates and his interlocutors is never forgotten: Plato is 
illustrated by Nietzsche, Mill, and Russell as well as Euripides, 
Pindar, and Olympiodorus; and there are many—but not too many— 
references to the most recent scholarly literature. Though full and 
learned, the commentary is not digressive; it doubtless contains much 
that many will skim, but one dare not skip much. One has the im- 
pression not so much of a series of notes (though of course it is so 
arranged) as of a continuous reaction, explanatory and reflective, 
to the developing diseussion. 

For a second edition, one might wish for a fuller bibliography or 
an index of modern authors; and the index of Greek words should 
include those discussed in the introduction. 


EpwiN L. MINAR, JR. 
DePauw UNIVERSITY. 
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HISTIAEUS AND ARISTAGORAS: NOTES ON THE 
IONIAN REVOLT. 


As Gaetano de Sanctis? put it over thirty years ago, one of 
ihe most glorious struggles for freedom was without a doubt 
the great war between the Greeks and the Persians, and the first 
phase of this war was the revolt of the Ionian Greeks. Yet 
Herodotus has little good to say about this revolt.? In his account, 
it was instigated for personal reasons; it was carried through 
without proper planning or discipline, and it never had a chance 
of success. Its inevitable result was to bring the vengeance of 
Persia down on Jonia. The two individuals responsible for the 
revolt, Aristagoras of Miletus and his father-in-law Histiaeus, 
appear as opportunistic adventurers and Aristagoras at least had 
little stomach for danger.? 

The account of Aristagoras is relatively straightforward, and 
modern historians have either accepted Herodotus’ portrait of 
him or they have altered Herodotus’ brushstrokes a little and 
made him into a national hero. But Histiaeus is a strange, 
ambiguous figure. “ Whenever this mysterious man appears upon 
the stage, he brings mystery with him," commented G. B. Grundy 
in his book on the Persian War.* Histiaeus’ character, motives, 


1 Gaetano de Sanctis, “ Aristagora di Mileto,” Revista di filologia e di 
istruzione classica, LIX (1931), pp. 48-72. 

2 Herodotus (V, 97) speaks of the ships which Athens sent to aid Ionia 
in the first year of the revolt as the dpx4 kakdv .. . "EAXAqol re kal 
BapBápow:. In VI, 3, the Ionians asked Histiaeus why he had instructed 
Aristagoras to revolt and brought “such great harm” on them. 

5 Herodotus calls him Vvxir ok dxpos (V, 124). 

* G. B. Grundy, The Great Persian War and its Preliminaries (London, 
1901), p. 135. 
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and policy have been variously interpreted,* but no interpreta- 
tion has yet been entirely satisfactory. Yet an understanding of 
these two men is vital to our knowledge of the Ionian Revolt, 
and it is worthwhile to re-examine some of the problems raised 
by their careers. 


1. The Danube Episode. 


In 518 or 512 B.C.,° Darius led his troops into Europe, and 
marched north along the western shore of the Black Sea, across 
the Danube by a bridge constructed for him by the Ionians, and 
into southern Russia. The story is told in Herodotus (IV, 83- 
142), who states that the Ionian fleet sailed north to the Danube, 
where they threw a bridge across the river and waited for Darius 
to come up with the land army. When the army had crossed, 
Darius ordered the Greeks to break down the bridge (IV, 97), 
but at this point, Coes, the strategos of the Mytilenaean con- 
tingent, spoke up and suggested that Darius leave the bridge in 
place and set the Greek fleet to guard it. Darius took the advice 
of Coes and posted the fleet with orders to guard the bridge for 
sixty days. 

Darius fared badly against the Scythians and was forced to 
retreat hastily, abandoning his sick and wounded and his baggage 
(IV, 184). The Scythians sent a message ahead to the Ionians 
on the Danube asking them to break down the bridge before the 
Persians could cross. 


Then the Ionians took counsel. And the opinion of Miltiades 
the Athenian, who was leader and tyrant of the men from 
the Chersonesus in the Hellespont, was that they should 
obey the Scythians, and make Ionia free. But Histiaeus of 
Miletus opposed this opinion, saying that each of them was 
now tyrant of a city thanks to Darius, and that if the power 


5 Grundy, op. cit., pp. 135-42; Stefan Heinlein, “ Histiaios von Milet,” 
Klio, IX (1909), pp. 341-51; Swoboda, “ Histiaios,” R.-E.; How and 
Wells, Commentary on Herodotus, note on IV, 137; Max Cary, C. A. H., 
IV, pp. 212-27; A. Blamire, “ Herodotus and Histiaeus," C. Q., IX, n. 8. 
(1959), pp. 142-54. 

* For a discussion of the date of the Scythian expedition: H. T. Wade- 
Gery, “ Miltiades,” in Essays in Greek History (Oxford, 1958), pp. 
155-70; also Cameron, J. N. E. 8., II (1943), note 32. Wade-Gery prefers 
514 B.C. for the expedition, but for reasons which are not compelling. 
There is à growing consensus of opinion in favor of 513. 
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of Darius should be put down, he would not be able to rule 
over Miletus neither would any other of them be able to 
rule over any city; for every city would desire to be governed 
by the people rather than by a tyrant. And when Histiaeus 
declared this opinion, straightway they all inclined there- 
unto, whereas before they had assented unto the opinion of 
Miltiades." 


The Jonians, under Histiaeus’ direction, led the Scythians to 
believe they were betraying Darius and broke down a section of 
the bridge on the north bank of the river. The retreating Persian 
army reached the Danube at night, and were panic-stricken to 
find the bridge broken. But Darius ordered an Egyptian with 
a very loud voice to stand on the river-bank and call for Histiaeus 
of Miletus. At the first call, Histiaeus answered. 

Modern historians have tended to regard this episode as an 
agreeable fiction, fabricated perhaps to bolster the reputation of 
Miltiades. But there is good reason to accept it as historical. 
After Darius reached Sardis (V, 11), he summoned both His- 
tiaeus and Coes and told them to choose their rewards for their 
services to him. Histiaeus chose Myrcinus on the Strymon river, 
and Coes chose to be tyrant of Mytilene. If the Danube episode 
were fictional, it would be hard to understand what motive 
Darius might have had for bestowing these rewards on Histiaeus 
and Coes. 

The main objection to the episode concerns Miltiades. At the 
Danube bridge, Miltiades showed his hand as an anti-Persian too 
clearly to go unnoticed, and if Histiaeus and Coes received their 
rewards from Darius, it is difficult to believe that Miltiades did 
not receive condign punishment. Darius left behind an army in 
Thrace, commanded first by Megabazus and then by Otanes, and 
either of these could have ousted Miltiades from the Chersonese. 
However, it appears that Miltiades was driven from the Cherso- 


7 Quoted from the translation of J. Enoch Powell, I, p. 326 (Oxford, 
1949). 

3 Thirwall was the first to suggest that this story was fabricated as 
part of. Miltiades’ defense in his trial of 493/2 (VI, 104), and modern 
scholars have tended to regard it as at least in part fictitious. See 
Macan’s note on IV, 137; also Swoboda, “ Histiaios,” R.-E.; Wade-Gery, 
op. cit., pp. 158-63; Joseph Wells, * Miltiades, son of Cimon (till the 
time of Marathon),” Studies in Herodotus (Oxford, 1923), pp. 112-24. 
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nese by a Scythian raid in 511 or 510,? and the Persian army in | 
Thrace apparently did nothing to protect him.!^ If Miltiades 
was known to be an anti-Persian by 511/10, that is, if the Danube 
episode was historical, it is easy to understand the Persian lack 
of concern when the Scythians attacked him. 

If Herodotus’ account of this episode is substantially accurate, 
one fact stands out. When the Great King reached the Danube 
in his retreat, he had his Egyptian crier hail Histiaeus. His- 
tiaeus, Herodotus believed, was already a man whom Darius 
trusted ; he was probably commander of the fleet which was made 
up of Ionian, Aeolian, and Hellespontine contingents (IV, 89). 
His loyalty in this incident fortified his position even more at 
the Persian court, and brought him as reward Myrcinus in 
Thrace. When Darius told Histiaeus he needed him as a coun- 
sellor at Susa (V, 24), it is quite possible that he was being 
completely honest. 


2. Histiaeus’ Summons to Susa. 


When Darius retired from Europe, he left behind an army 
under Megabazus whose campaign Herodotus describes in the 
early sections of Book V. Under the King’s orders, Megabazus 
subdued the Paeonians and removed them to Asia. The Paeonians 
lived in the Strymon valley, in the same area as Myrcinus. The 
King's reasons for wanting the Paeonians removed are obscure, 
but it seems likely he intended to secure the coastal road through 
Thrace-into northern Greece. 

Darius had already given Myrcinus to Histiaeus, although 
Megabazus did not learn this until he reached Sardis after his 
campaign was over (V, 23).'? If Darius was sufficiently aware 


?*N, G. L. Hammond, “II, The Philaids and the Chersonese," C.Q. 
VI, n.s. (1956), pp. 113-29. Although I cannot accept Hammond's date 
for the capture of Lemnos and Imbros by Miltiades, his argument for 
the dates of Miltiades’ flight and later return to the Chersonese seems 
well-founded. 

?9 Cary (C. A. H., IV, p. 214) suggested that it was in fact Megabazus 
who expelled Miltiades. 

11 A, Blamire, op. cit., p. 145, suggests this was the true reason why 
Darius took Histiaeus to Susa. 

12 Admittedly the Greek of V, 23 ean be interpreted to mean that 
Megabazus learned of what Histiaeus was doing before he (Megabazus) 
reached Sardis but after he left the Strymon valley. 
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of the strategic nature of the Strymon valley to order the removal 
of the Paeonians, it is hard to believe he did not know what he 
was doing when he gave Myrcinus to Histiaeus. Blamire ** proba- 
bly goes too far when he suggests that Histiaeus chose his reward 
for saving the bridge “as he was instructed to choose,” but there 
is a strong probability that Darius gave Histiaeus Myrcinus for 
the same reason as he ordered the Paeonians removed. He wanted 
to secure the coastal road. For this reason, he was willing to 
place Myrcinus in the hands of his loyal lieutenant, Histiaeus. 

This is not to say that Megabazus never made the protest to 
Darius which Herodotus records (V, 23). The jealousy between 
the Great King’s Greek and Persian officers is a recurrent theme 
in Herodotus, and no doubt Megabazus did not like to see His- 
tiaeus in possession of Myrcinus. But if Histiaeus would not 
rebel from Darius when he had a golden opportunity, is it con- 
ceivable he would try a revolt in Thrace, where there was a 
Persian army present? Histiaeus had already stated his policy 
to the Ionian tyrants by the Danube. It was that the tyrants 
owed their positions to the support of the Great King; without 
that support they would be immediately deposed. I doubt if 
Histiaeus ever changed his opinion about the source of his power. 

Finally, there is no real evidence that Histiaeus ever did give 
up Myrcinus. When he went up to Susa, he left behind an 
epitropos, Aristagoras, his son-in-law and cousin, who ruled in 
his place. Histiaeus was still tyrant of Miletus, however. When 
Aristagoras rebelled, Darius as a matter of course called on His- 
tiaeus to account for the actions of his epitropos (V, 106). It is 
probable that Histiaeus, though in Susa, continued to control 
Myreinus and to rule it through his deputy until the outbreak 
of the Ionian revolt, when Aristagoras seems to have repudiated 
ihe power of the Persians and of his father-in-law at the same 
time. 

However, Myrcinus continued to be a possession of Miletus. 
In 496 or late 497, Aristagoras retired there, and lost his life 
fighting the Edoni. 

So much for the story that Darius took Histiaeus to Susa 
because he wanted to remove the Milesians from the Strymon 
valley. There is no reason to believe he did remove the Milesians 


15 Blamire, op. cit., p. 143. 
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from the Strymon. Histiaeus went to Susa as a valued advisor 
of Darius, and he remained tyrant of Miletus (and Myrcinus), 
though he ruled in absentia.** 


8. The Expedition to Naxos. 


The opening move in the Ionian Revolt was an expedition to 
Naxos led by Aristagoras. But the account of it in Herodotus 
has satisfied few historians. Grundy!5 attempted to show that 
the plan of revolt had been made before the Naxian expedition, 
which merely provided the opportunity and the favorable circum- 
stances. Max Cary accepted Herodotus’ story, but rejected the 
allegation that the Persian commander Megabates warned. the 
Naxians beforehand and so caused the failure of the expedition. 
“That a keen and competent commander, and a Persian noble- 
man, should have turned traitor out of pure spite is incredible.” ** 
One would like to know why it is inherently incredible. In any 
case, the story is probably untrue, not because it is incredible, 
but because this is the kind of “inside story” for which Hero- 
dotus could not possibly have had a reliable source. Herodotus 
is no doubt reproducing a popular Ionian legend in this tale 
of Megabates, and it is of some importance to discover how 
it arose. 

We must realize that the Ionian revolt was a nationalist move- 
ment, and in nationalist movements, cause and effect do not 
always follow one another in completely logical sequence. It is 
true there were both economic and political causes for the revolt.'* 
But I suggest that the real cause was a growing feeling of unity 
among the subject Greek cities, and a dawning consciousness 
of the difference between the imperial “barbarians” and the 
conquered Hellenes. Ironically, what unity there was among the 
subject Greek cities was imposed by the Persians. It was Persia 
which brought together a united fleet from these cities for the 
Scythian and Naxian expeditions. But once brought together, 


14 For the part Miletus played in Persian policy in the Aegean, see 
John L. Myres, Herodotus, Father of History (Oxford, 1953), p. 201. 

15 G. B. Grandy, op. cit., pp. 84-5. 

15 C, A. H., IV, p. 217. 

17 Hermann Bengtson, Griechische Geschichte von den Anfängen bis in 
die römische Kaiserzeit (Munich, 1950), pp. 141-2. 
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the sailors could become aware of their common national 
aspirations. 

So we might expect that nationalist feeling would be strongest 
in the Ionian fleet, and the immediate cause of the revolt seems 
to have been massive discontent among the sailors who returned 
from the Naxian expedition. At least, the first outbreak of the 
rebellion took place in the fleet. 

It is possible to reconstruct reasons for the disaffection in the 
fleet. Megabates, the Persian commander, was evidently a strict 
disciplinarian, and if the Ionians before the battle of Lade could 
rebel against the discipline of Dionysius, we can imagine what 
their reactions were to Megabates, who was both a barbarian and 
a martinet. But unlike Dionysius, Megabates was in a position 
to enforce discipline. He evidently inspected his fleet in person 
(V, 88) and once, when he found a ship of Myndus without a 
watch, he found out the name of the captain and punished him 
severely. 

In this instance, Aristagoras intervened on behalf of the unfor- 
tunate Myndian captain. The incident, according to Herodotus, 
led to a bitter quarrel between Aristagoras and Megabates, who 
out of spite sent a ship to warn the Naxians they were in danger. 
What Herodotus does not say is that Aristagoras must have won 
tremendous popularity from this incident, which is probably 
historical even if Megabates’ reaction to it was not. Aristagoras 
was a Greek who had championed a fellow Greek against a rigid, 
unpopular Persian commander. 

The story of Megabates’ treachery is probably only a by-product 
of this friction between the Ionians and their Persian officers. 
It is the type of libellous rumor which would have circulated 
among the Greek sailors to account for the failure of the expedi- 
tion, although it was easy for the Naxians to learn the purpose 
of the expedition without any help from Megabates. The story 
illustrates only the unpopularity of thiscommander. Aristagoras, 
however, emerged as a national hero. 

But the popularity of Aristagoras among the sailors com- 
promised him in the eyes of the Persians, who wanted puppet 
tyrants ruling the Ionian city-states, not national heroes. No 
doubt Aristagoras was as susceptible to nationalist feeling as 
any other Greek, but he also had strong personal motives for 
rebellion. The Persians had no further use for him as ruler of 
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Miletus. Immediately after the fleet returned from Naxos, 
before it had time to demobilize, Aristagoras called together a 
group of men he could trust, among them Hecataeus the logo- 
poios, and laid his plan for revolt before them. 

Herodotus (V, 36) records only the advice which Hecataeus 
gave to this council? but the very fact that Hecataeus advised 
against the revolt shows that the council was not made up of 
conspirators already committed to rebellion whenever a good 
opportunity arose. Aristagoras disclosed the disaffection in the 
fleet, and it must have been this disclosure which led the council 
to resolve to try revolt. Their first move was to send Iatragoras 
to the fleet to raise it, and they were completely successful. Next 
Aristagoras broke into open rebellion (V, 37). 


The rebels made every effort to win popular support. They 
did not seize the treasures from the temple at Branchidae as 
Hecataeus suggested (V, 36) for this might have brought accusa- 
tions of sacrilege. They handed over the unpopular puppet tyrants 
whom they had captured at Myus to their own cities, most of 
which prudently let them go into exile, but Coes, the tyrant of 
Mytilene, was so hated that his former subjects stoned him to 
death (V, 38). Then Aristagoras touched off a democratic revolu- 
tion. The tyrants were driven out. Aristagoras abdicated his 
own tyranny (or pretended to, according to Herodotus, V, 37); 
that is, he deposed his father-in-law, for he was still ruling as 


35 Herodotus (V, 36) calls them stasidtai (merà rær cracwwréwy), but 
these men probably acquired this label from their future actions. There 
is no reason to assume, as Grundy does (op. cit., p. 84) that “there 
can be little doubt that Herodotus’ incidental reference to ‘ conspirators ’ 
or ‘insurgents ’ indicates that the plan of revolt had been made before— 
it may be, long before—the expedition to Naxos.” 

1° It has been doubted if this advice of Hecataeus is authentic, in 
spite of the fact that Herodotus’ source for it may well be Hecataeus 
himself. But the motif of the “wise counsellor” is used elsewhere in 
Herodotus where it is not likely to be authentic, and De Sanctis (op. 
cit., pp. 60-1) also has tried to show on historical grounds that the story 
was probably fabricated after the revolt was crushed. But on close 
examination, Hecataeus does not seem to have been particularly shrewd, 
As George Grote pointed out, he argued as if Miletus would have to. 
stand alone in the revolt (Hist. of Greece [Everyman ed.], V, p. 5). 
This misapprehension can hardly be ealled cleverness after the event, 
and it is a point in favor of accepting the story as authentic. 
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Histiaeus’ deputy. Miletus, be it remembered, revolted not 
merely against Persia. It revolted against its tyrant, His- 
tiaeus, too. 

Herodotus (V, 35) makes Histiaeus partly responsible for 
the revolt, for he relates what was no doubt a popular legend, 
that Histiaeus sent a message to Aristagoras, tattooed on the 
scalp of a slave, bidding him revolt. Modern historians have 
been nearly unanimous in rejecting this story, although it is 
possible Histiaeus could have communicated with Aristagoras 
in a more orthodox fashion. But what motive could Histiaeus 
have had in urging a revolt??? If he were really a prisoner at 
Susa, unable to return to Miletus, as Herodotus says, could he 
have imagined that Darius would be more willing to let him go 
when Ionia was in revolt than when it was in peace? Moreover, 
it is scarcely likely that Histiaeus was happy to find himself 
deposed as tyrant of Miletus. 

As for Aristagoras, he acted out of mixed motives, partly 
self-interested, partly idealistic. A man who could champion 
the unfortunate Myndian captain, Scylax, against a cousin of 
the Great King was quite capable of championing Greece against 
Persia with ideals as high as any Miltiades or Themistocles could 
muster?* At the same time, he had every reason to fear what 
Artaphernes might do to him. 

To sum up: the immediate cause of the Ionian revolt was the 
friction which developed between the Persian officers and the 
Greek sailors in the fleet which attacked Naxos, and since Aris- 
tagoras took the side of the Greeks, he emerged as a popular hero. 
After the fleet returned to Myus, Aristagoras, faced with the 
prospect of Artaphernes’ wrath, and no doubt elated by his own 
popularity, saw the opportunity was ripe for revolt and decided 
to touch it off. This is not the place to go into the underlying 
causes of the revolt, which had been in existence for twenty or 
thirty years. But the immediate cause was disaffection in the 
fleet, and before the Naxian expedition neither Aristagoras nor 
anyone else could have foretold that this wave of anti-Persian 
feeling would spring up. The revolt was not the result of lengthy, 
careful planning. 


20 See remarks of A. Blamire, op. cit., pp. 147-9. 
*: De Sanctis (op. cit., p. 59) urges this view. 
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Successful rebels become heroes; unsuccessful ones are less 
fortunate. Aristagoras was unsuccessful. His diplomatie mission 
to mainland Greece to get military support was a complete 
failure; only Athens and Eretria sent help and that was quickly 
withdrawn. He was an energetic leader, but he showed no out- 
standing military ability, and although he had abdicated his 
office as Histiaeus' deputy in Miletus, it seems he still exercised 
some of the powers of a tyrant. In late 497, he retired from 
Miletus and went to Myrcinus (evidently still a possession of 
Miletus) where he lost his life. Herodotus (VI, 5) remarks that 
ihe Milesians were glad to be rid of him. 

We need look no further for the real reason for Aristagoras’ 
strange departure from Miletus before the revolt was over, and 
well before the Ionian position became hopeless. His popularity 
had proved ephemeral. The Milesians remembered that he was 
the son-in-law of their former tyrant, and that he still held some 
tyrannical powers. Aristagoras made a strategic retreat to Myr- 
cinus, where he might win military prestige for himself and 
secure the revenues from the gold mines there for Miletus. 

After the revolt was crushed, it must have seemed to many 
people that Aristagoras went to Myrcinus to find a refuge for 
his fellow-rebels if they should lose Miletus, and this is what 
Herodotus (V, 124) suggests. But I doubt if the revolt appeared 
hopeless to the Greeks in 497/6. It may be noted that about the 
time Aristagoras went to Myrcinus, another adventurer was 
setting out for the same general area. Miltiades was returning 
to the Chersonese.? The Persian position in Thrace must have 
collapsed completely by this time, for when the cities on the 
Hellespont joined the revolt in 498, the Persians lost communica- 
tion with their troops in Europe. It may have seemed to many 
Greeks (including Miltiades) that Thrace could keep its inde- 
pendence, whatever happened in Ionia. 

Herodotus’ view (V, 124) is that Aristagoras escaped from 
Miletus because he saw the revolt was hopeless and he had no 
stomach for danger. Probably the truth is that he saw his 
popularity was waning at home, and tried to recover it by an 
exploit which would secure valuable revenues for Miletus if it 
was successful. The grandiose nationalist dreams of a pan- 


=? [n 496 B.C., according to Hammond, op. cit., pp. 113-29. 
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Hellenic attack on Persia (they have a ring of authenticity) 
which Aristagoras had unveiled for the Spartans (V, 49) had 
faded by 497, and Miletus was digging in for a long war and 
needed extra revenues. 


3. Histiaeus and the Revolt. 


Histiaeus’ course of action during the revolt was strange and 
ambiguous. He was in Susa when the revolt began, but Hero- 
dotus (V, 35) regarded him as one of its co-authors nevertheless. 
King Darius suspected Histiaeus too (V, 106), although he 
accepted Histiaeus’ explanation that Aristagoras had acted on 
his own authority. The satrap at Sardis, Artaphernes, seems 
to have cherished a lively suspicion of Histiaeus (VI, 1), and 
the Ionians accepted the story that Histiaeus was behind the 
revolt (VI, 3). Yet Histiaeus could have no plausible motive 
for urging the revolt. 

He could have no motive for revolt; yet he could have had 
a plausible motive for pretending he was responsible for it. 
When he came down to Sardis and crossed over to Chios (VI, 2), 
the Chians held him under arrest until he convinced them he had 
always been a supporter of the insurrection. The whole tradi- 
tion which makes Histiaeus responsible for the revolt probably 
derives from his own propaganda between 496/5 and his death. 

Yet the question remains: what was Histiaeus’ real policy? 
According to Herodotus (V, 106-7) he deceived Darius with 
false promises and received permission to return to Ionia. After 
a curious delay (the dialogue with Darius [V, 106-7] was held 
just after Darius heard the Ionians had burned Sardis, whereas 
Histiaeus appears in Sardis only in 496/5)? he arrived, not in 
lonia but in Sardis. Once there, Artaphernes (VI, 1) accused 
him bluntly of complicity in the revolt. Thereupon, Histiaeus 
fled to Chios, where he was arrested, but later released after the 
Chians were satisfied that he favored the revolt. 

Histiaeus’ next move, apparently, was to foment a rebellion 


?3 For the date: Swoboda, “ Histiaios,” E.-E. The delay is curious, 
I suspect that Histiaeus arrived in Sardis earlier than we gather from 
Herodotus, and had been operating there for some time, perhaps as long 
as a year, before the enmity between him and Artaphernes broke out 
into the open. But this is pure conjecture. 
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against Artaphernes (VI, 4), but he could not have imagined 
that any such rebellion would have been successful.2* At any 
rate, the plan miscarried, and Histiaeus then attempted to return 
to Miletus. But his former subjects would not have him, and 
when Histiaeus tried to force his way into the city, he was 
wounded in the thigh. 

So he returned to Chios, but got no further support there, 
and he went on to Mytilene. The Mytileneans were won over 
and gave him eight ships; and with these Histiaeus sailed to 
Byzantium where, Herodotus says (VI, 5), he seized all ships 
sailing from the north except those which said they were pre- 
pared to obey Histiaeus. Apparently he was not blockading the 
Straits, but simply attempting to build up a following in Ionia. 
He stayed at Byzantium until he heard of the battle of Lade, 
when he commenced a series of manoeuvres which no modern 
historian has fully understood. 

What was Histiaeus trying to do? His course of action seems 
ambiguous and inconsistent, and although it is probable he chose 
to appear ambiguous for policy’s sake, the inconsistency is harder 
to explain. Yet there is one explanation we can surely reject. 
His actions do not betray irresolution or desperation, and his 
final campaign after Lade was not “nothing more than the dis- 
tracted dodging and doubling of the quarry before the hounds.” ** 
If he were “dodging and doubling,” why did he not choose to 
dodge out of the Persians’ clutches? Instead, when he heard the 
Phoenician fleet was sailing north, he left Thasos, which he was 
besieging (VI, 28), and sailed south to Lesbos where he would 
be directly in its path. This was not the move of a frightened 
man or a desperate one. 

In fact, Histiaeus showed no fear of the Persians at all. 
His final capture was a piece of bad luck he could not have 
foreseen. Forced by lack of supplies to lead a foraging expedi- 
tion into Atarneus on the mainland (VI, 28), he ran into a 
Persian force unexpectedly. There was a skirmish, and His- 


^: Heinlein (Klio, IX [1909], p. 346) argues that Histiaeus had per- 
suaded Darius that the Ionian revolt was directed against Artaphernes, 
and not so much against the Persian Empire, but this is an impossible 
thesis to accept. Had Darius believed this, he would have recalled 
Artaphernes. 

* Cary, C. A. H., IV, p. 227; see also Blamire, op. cit., p. 151. 
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tiaeus was captured alive. However, he confidently identified 
himself, expecting to receive no harm. Unfortunately for him, 
he fell into the hands of his old enemy, Artaphernes, who was 
jealous of Histiaeus’ influence with the king (VI, 30)** and 
probably was also genuinely suspicious of him. So Histiaeus 
was executed swiftly, before Darius could intervene. 

Far from being frightened, Histiaeus seems to have been 
confident that he was safe from the Persians, and the reason 
for this confidence must have been that he was following a 
poliey which he thought would meet the approval of King Darius. 

At the Danube bridge, years before, Histiaeus had told the 
Ionian tyrants that their positions rested on the support of the 
Great King, and without his support they could expect to be 
deposed. When Histiaeus was taken to Susa as the king’s 
counsellor, he went as a representative of the unpopular system 
of puppet tyrannies which was one of the chief reasons the 
Tonians chafed under Persian rule. At the first breath of revolt, 
these tyrannies collapsed like a pack of cards. We can be certain 
that a large number of Persians close to the king had second 
thoughts about the wisdom of maintaining unpopular tyrants in 
subject city-states, for after the revolt Mardonius ended the 
system and set up democracies in Ionia (VI, 43). Histiaeus had 
to bear a double blow to his prestige at Susa. Not only had the 
kind of government he represented proved a broken reed. His 
own epitropos at Miletus, his son-in-law Aristagoras, led the 
revolt. Can we not see in his grandiose promises to Darius 
(V, 106) an attempt to recover his influence, and so save his 
own position and those of his fellow-tyrants in Ionia, who had 
been forced to flee from their cities? 

In Sardis, Histiaeus encountered the overt hostility of Arta- 
phernes. Artaphernes’ plan to suppress the revolt is clear from 
what actually happened. It was to win a clear military victory, 
impose condign punishment, and then mete out a fair, construc- 
tive peace. The schemes of Histiaeus were only a nuisance to 
him. He had no desire to negotiate a peace, and he can have 
had little sympathy with any of the Ionian tyrants. In addition, 
Artaphernes probably nourished a genuine suspicion of Histiaeus. 
Certainly Histiaeus did not hesitate to intrigue behind his back. 


28 See Macan’s note on VI, 28. The relations between Persian grandees 
and the Jonian tyrants were marked by jealousy. 
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Histiaeus’ flight from Sardis was a turning-point in his career, 
but I think we would be wrong to think he abandoned his policy. 
He still sought a negotiated settlement between Ionia and Persia 
which would preserve his own position and perhaps increase his 
power. By insisting he had always supported the revolt, he won 
some support at Chios, and then apparently tried to bypass 
Artaphernes and put out feelers to Persian friends of his own 
at Sardis. But Artaphernes blocked him again. 

If Histiaeus could regain his old position at Miletus, he would 
become too important for Artaphernes to ignore, or if Arta- 
phernes would not negotiate, Histiaeus could come to terms 
directly with the king. But Miletus would have nothing to do 
with Histiaeus, and once he was rejected there, Chios withdrew 
what support she had given him.  Histiaeus turned to the 
Aeolian city of Mytilene, which gave him eight ships, and with 
these he sailed to Byzantium. 

The mystery which surrounds Histiaeus’ actions probably 
arises only from the fact that we know so little about the state 
of affairs in Ionia at this point. Chios and Miletus were the 
haxd core of the revolt, or so we should gather from their record 
at Lade (VI, 14-17). Lesbos was probably less enthusiastic; 
Histiaeus promises of a negotiated peace may have won some 
support there, and even the pro-Persian tyrants had their par- 
tisans in the Greek cities. As for Byzantium, she had entered 
the revolt late and under some compulsion (V, 103); it is 
doubtful if she supported it enthusiastically. In other words, 
the cities where Histiaeus received support and co-operation were 
places where the enthusiasm for the revolt was quite possibly 
flagging by 496/5. 

After the battle of Lade, Histiaeus and his force of Lesbians 
sailed to Chios and seized control of it. It was still possible 
for him to salvage something out of the wreck of the Ionian 
revolt. He next sailed to Thasos, attracted by its gold mines, 
and probably determined to increase his sphere of influence 
before the Phoenician fleet was able to move north. The scholars 
who have suggested that Histiaeus wished to build up an island 
kingdom for himself may not be far wrong,?’ provided we realize 


2t Ct, Swoboda, “ Histiaios," R.-E. The idea is dismissed by Blamire, 
0p. cit., p. 151. 
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that this “kingdom” could never have been more than a client 
tyranny under Persian suzerainty. 

But when Histiaeus heard the Phoenician fleeb was moving 
north, he sailed back to his base at Lesbos. He could have had 
no intention of making a last stand there for freedom. If the 
Lesbians fled at Lade, would they make an heroic stand at the 
eleventh hour? Instead, Histiaeus wanted to be on hand when 
ihe Phoenician fleet arrived, so that he could conduct negotia- 
tions with it in person. 

The best-laid plans do not always work out, and Histiaeus, 
who had pursued his pro-Persian policy with singular constancy, 
made his final error. His supplies ran out, and he crossed to 
the mainland to forage. He met a Persian force, was captured 
after a skirmish which could have been unintentional, and fell 
into the hands of his bitter enemy, Artaphernes. Artaphernes 
had blocked him twice before; now he checkmated him for the 
final time—permanently. 

To sum up: Histiaeus at the Danube bridge had told his 
fellow tyrants their positions depended on the Great King’s 
support, and with singular constancy he continued to base his 
policy on this belief. He aimed at a negotiated settlement of 
the revolt with Persia, which would have preserved his own posi- 
tion and brought Ionia under Persian control without further 
bloodshed. He may not have acted altogether from self-interest ; 
quite possibly he thought, as Hecataeus did, that revolt was 
useless, and in any case he was out of sympathy with the 
nationalist feeling behind it. 

But his policy got no support from Artaphernes who was 
determined to crush the revolt with a military victory. Perhaps 
the satrap at Dascylium was more sympathetic; at least, Cyzicus 
managed to negotiate a settlement with him at some point during 
the revolt (VI, 33). Perhaps Darius also supported the scheme 
of Histiaeus, for he was displeased at his execution (VI, 30). 
Miletus before the revolt had been the chief instrument for 
increasing Persian influence in the Greek world;?* why should 
Darius want his instrument destroyed? 

Histiaeus himself was a victim of Artaphernes’ jealousy and 


?* Myres, op. cit., p. 201. 
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his reputation fell victim to his own difficult position. Had he 
lived longer, he would probably have stood revealed as a pro- 
Persian agent. As it was, he remained an ambiguous figure, 
whose course of action was judged in the light of his own propa- 
ganda in the three or four years before his death, and as a result, 
it has seemed at best mysterious, at worst irrational, from his 
own day to our own. 
J. A. S. Evans. 
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2 It seems to me that Histiaeus’ reputation for double-dealing in 
Herodotus comes directly from Ionian tradition and need not owe any- 
thing to a hostile Persian source, even though we do know Herodotus 
had such sources (Joseph Wells, * The Persian Friends of Herodotus,” 
Studies in Herodotus, pp. 95-111). Herodotus had an added reason for 
disliking both Histiaeus and Aristagoras: he held these two men 
responsible for the revolt, of which he disapproved. 


TELEMACHUS AND THE TELEMACHEIA+ 


It haslong been standard with Analysts that if the T'elemacheia 
is not by another hand, then it is certainly distinct enough in 
treatment and integration to deserve its special name. Nor are 
the reasons urging its separateness only aesthetic. First of all, 
Telemachus’ position in the Odyssey raises questions about the 
political structure of Ithaca, or at least indicates that Homer 
has left much unsaid about the conditions of royal tenure. 
Odysseus’ father Laertes, who is generally a blank in heroic 
mythology, has withdrawn to the country in sorrow over the 
loss of his son, but even before his retirement he does not seem 
to have ruled as king.? If Odysseus assumed the kingship as 
next in line and primogeniture were the rule, we might expect 
that Telemachus would have clear title to the throne after 
Odysseus failed to return from Troy. Such is not the case. 
Instead, the kingship is to be awarded to whoever marries 
Penelope—hence the dynastic ambitions of the Suitors and their 
menace to Odysseus and Penelope. 

The dilemma in which this situation involves the Ithacans is 
obvious. On the one hand the old king has been made unfit for 
kingship through infirmity; on the other hand Telemachus is 
unqualified by youth and inexperience. Ithaca is trapped in the 
weakness of its leaders, the weakness of old age and the weakness 
of youth, senility and adolescence. Odysseus alone combines 
exuberance and experience, and he is desperately needed. It is 
noteworthy too that when he returns not only does he save his 
family and his land, but the vitality of his presence extends to 


1 This essay, in a somewhat revised form, was originally one chapter 
of a dissertation accepted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Comparative Literature at Har- 
vard University (The Lion and the Aliar: Myth, Rite, and Symbol in 
the Odyssey, 1960). I am indebted to Professors Finley and Whitman, 
who directed this dissertation. 

* Stanford sees Homer, “suggesting a latent father-son antagonism,” 
The Ulysses Theme (Oxford, 1954), p. 60. Certainly mythology abounds 
in examples of the feared son who will depose his father; there is even 
the un-Homerie account of Circe’s son by Odysseus slaying his father. 

3 Strength and vigor seem the qualifications for rule in Ithaca. M. I. 
Finley, The World of Odysseus (New York, 1954), p. 93. 
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his father and son. For Laertes there is a sudden and miraculous 
transformation.* 


Athene herself intervened to increase his royal stature. As 
he stepped out of the bath she made him seem taller and 
sturdier than before, so that his own son was amazed when 
he saw him looking like an immortal god. 


Athena’s powers here show symbolically how the presence of his 
beloved son has revitalized the aged Laertes. Nor is the Tele- 
machus Odysseus meets in Book XVI and fights beside in XXII 
the same young man Athena found in I; but his transformation 
has been gradual, for not even a goddess can immediately infuse 
into a young man the wisdom accumulated in a lifetime’s experi- 
ence as hero and king. Laertes needed only to be revivified ; 
he had already known the meaning of the heroic life. The 
process of Telemachus’ introduction into that life is one of the 
purposes of the four books (and part of Book XV) commonly 
referred to as the Telemacheia. In a society where kingship 
depends upon merit as much as inheritance, the candidate must 
be prepared to prove his worth, as Telemachus will in Book 
XXII, but before the test he must know what it is he is fighting 
for. Pylos and Sparta can offer him examples. 

The Telemacheia properly begins after the Council of the Gods 
when Athena visits Ithaca to hearten Odysseus’ son and urge 
him to call an assembly of Ithacans and then set off to Sparta 
and Pylos in search of news about his father. Here she finds a 
despairing Telemachus lost in the dream-world that has become 
his since the Suitors made the real world intolerable. He is 
hoping that somehow Odysseus will appear “from somewhere” 
(115). It will be Athena’s purpose in the next few books to 
rid Telemachus of his melancholy, to show him how in the heroic 
world dreams are translated into realities. Naturally, the heroic 
paradigm is from the Agamemnon myth.® 


You are no longer a child: you must put childish thoughts 
away. Have you not heard what a name Prince Orestes 
made for himself in the world when he killed the traitor 
Aegisthus for murdering his noble father? You, my friend 


4 XXIV, 368-71. Translation by E. V. Rien. 
5], 297-302. Translation by E. V. Rieu. 
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—and what a tall and splendid fellow you have grown !— 
must be as brave as Orestes. Then future generations will 
sing your praises. 


Athena’s encouragement is not without its effect, but Telemachus’ 
adolescent attempts to take charge are a fiasco. He shocks 
Penelope quite unnecessarily, even cruelly, and then turns on 
the Suitors in a tone that must have been totally unexpected by 
them, for they too are taken aback. But the New Telemachus 
lapses back into the Old Telemachus as soon as Antinous has a 
chance to distract him. He discourses vaguely on the nature of 
kingship, then is so uncertain of his own position (if, indeed, 
he is to succeed Odysseus) that he concedes the claims of the 
other princes. He then concludes lamely that he intends at 
least to control his own house. Not a very convincing display 
of newly found authority, but in his confusion Telemachus has 
at least raised the great question which Odysseus will answer: 
Who is to be king of Ithaca? He has also asked what kingship 
means; and his tentative answer—-an enrichment of one’s house 
and an increase of honor (392-3)—will soon be confirmed 
in the glory and wealth of the courts of Nestor and Menelaus. 
This awakening to royal prerogatives is critical, for it will be 
his initial preparation for the coming struggle to preserve the 
same privileges of rightful kingship in Ithaca. When the first 
book ends with the touching scene of Eurycleia tending Tele- 
machus as he prepares for bed, Homer has completed the picture 
of Telemachus’ surroundings. He is in some way subject to 
Penelope, although he has now dared to bridle at her anthority ; 
he is attended by an aged nursemaid; and he is bedevilled and 
oppressed by insolent Suitors. Odysseus is away, Laertes is off 
on his farm, and Telemachus has only two women to support 
him against the menace of 108 would-be usurpers. 


Book II does little to convince us that Telemachus has profited 
by Athena’s encouragement. His indictment of the Suitors and 
appeal to their non-existent sense of justice and his plea that 


* Athena is impressed by Telemachus’ physical resemblance to his 
famous father, but his insecurity is such that he is even unsure of his 
own identity. “My mother says that I am my father’s son, but for 
myself I do not know" (I, 215-10). The burden of the next few books 
is to harmonize Telemachus’ inner and outer selves. 
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they regard Zeus and Themis is clearly not the kind of speech 
his father would deliver, and whatever faint effect it might have 
had on their consciences is dissipated when he concludes his 
words with a sudden burst of tears. The crowd pities him, less 
so the Suitors, particularly the cynical Antinous, who goes on 
to shift the blame to Penelope for her funeral shroud ruse. Once 
again Telemachus’ attempts at oratory have been abortive and 
ineffective, but once again he has raised a central theme of the 
Odyssey: the justice of Odysseus, the injustice of the Suitors. 
Furthermore, the terms of his speech, just as in Book I, fore- 
shadow elements of his experience in III and IV. He describes 
Odysseus’ kingship as fatherly in its gentleness (47), and he will 
see gentle and exemplary fathers in Nestor and Menelaus; the 
food wasted by the Suitors in their revels in Ithaca (55-6) will 
be consumed in order and harmony in the feasts in Pylos and 
Sparta; the wine that intoxicates the Suitors in Ithaca (57) 
will become a tranquillizer in Sparta; and the weakness he 
protests here (60-1) will be overcome by confidence and resolve 
before he sees Ithaca again. Telemachus next commences his 
preparations for his journey, but runs into the astonished pro- 
tests of Eurycleia: “But there's no need at all for you to endure 
ihe hardships of wandering over the barren seas” (369-70). 
This feminine attraction to place is partly what Telemachus 
must overcome by becoming acquainted with the ways of the 
heroes who did suffer hardships at Troy and then had to return 
over the seas to the great centers of the Mycenaean age. But 
for all Telemachus’ determination, Hurycleia’s objection still 
stands; and to assert that Telemachus must rid himself of his 
feminine inhibitions is not a very convincing justification for his 
trip. That Telemachus intends to go off on a junket at this 
crucial time was duly noted by Analyst critics and made one of 
their reasons for the original separateness of the T'elemacheia.* 
In this objection, however, they were anticipated by Homer 
himself, not only here but also by Odysseus in XIII, 417, and 
Eumaeus in XIV, 178.5 All stress that this is the worst con- 


7 Bethe’s objections are vigorous and detailed: Homer: Dichtung und 
Sage, I1 (Leipzig and Berlin, 1929), p. 15. 

® See F. Klingner, “ Über die vier ersten Bücher der Odyssee,” Berichte 
über die Verhandlungen der Sdchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaft zu 
Leipzig, XCVI (1944), p. 14. 
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ceivable time for Telemachus to leave Ithaca, what with the 
Suitors getting impatient and Penelope at her wit’s end. To 
them the answer is provided by Athena in XIII, 422. Yes, she 
could have told Telemachus the truth about his father, but she 
wanted him to make the trip to win kleos. The fact is that 
nothing Athena told Telemachus would have any lasting effect; 
what he needed before meeting his father was experience in heroic 
society, and this journey to Pylos and Sparta was the only resort. 
Telemachus had to be baptized into the heroic life, commune 
with its leaders, and be confirmed in its values or he would 
never be a trusted ally to his father or a fit successor to the 
kingship. Kleos ranks with arete as an honorific word in the 
heroic vocabulary, and it is only in places like Pylos and Sparta 
that Telemachus can absorb their meanings and prepare himself 
to merit them. It is true that this is a critical juncture in the 
affairs of Ithaca, but far from impeding Telemachus, it makes 
his journey all the more necessary. For it is at the truly critical 
periods of man’s life—when he is most exposed—that he must 
appeal to an extra source of strength. Hence Telemachus’ 
journey is neither unnecessary nor unmotivated, although the 
necessity is Telemachus himself and the motive transcends the 
averred search for information. 

Book III brings the travellers to the first stage of their 
journey, Nestor’s citadel at Pylos. Here we are in the heroic 
world and Telemachus does not know how to act, what to do, 
how to approach the great man. Athena encourages him as the 
libation is offered, and Telemachus manages nicely in his first 
bout with the social forms of a kingly court, though not as 
deftly as Nestor’s son Peisistratus, who had, after all, the benefit 
of growing up within this mannered society. Nestor then 


® Elaborate form is part of the heroic life; and the Odyssey is, gen- 
erally, a very polite poem. The emphasis of the Telemacheia on manners 
subtly indicates an extra dimension to the threat the Suitors embody. 
Not only do they want to marry Penelope and slay Odysseus and Tele- 
machus, they also want to destroy the whole facade of heroic manners. 
Themselves without courtesy, regard, tact, restraint, they would utterly 
decivilize Ithaca. Manners are important; they buttress conduct and 
give life style, grace, and ease; in a formalized society they can heavily 
influence conduct by providing it with traditional and customary pat- 
terns of action. All of this the barabarism of the Suitors would despoil. 
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delivers a long speech, luxuriating in the recollected sorrows of 
the Trojan War and remarking Telemachus' resemblance to his 
famous father)? In reminiscing about Troy, Nestor passes from 
Achilles to Ajax to Patroclus and finally to his own son Anti- 
lochus. He praises Odysseus for his good sense, tells how out 
of allegiance and piety Odysseus stayed behind with Agamemnon, 
and does not forget to remind Telemachus approvingly of the 
sterling example of Agamemnon's son Orestes. Telemachus 
picks up the hint, but then awkwardly blurts out his despair of 
ever seeing his father again, for which he is promptly chided by 
Athena. In the fully integrated society piety and manners are 
identical and Telemachus must learn to trim his private doubts 
accordingly. Athena leaves that evening and Telemachus is 
received into Nestor's palace where he sleeps beside Nestor's son 
Peisistratus. The next day Nestor arranges an elaborate banquet 
for Telemachus’ crew and even has his youngest daughter, Poly- 
caste, give Telemachus a bath. This is almost a rebirth, for 
out of it Telemachus emerges, “looking like a god” (III, 468). 
Nestor then gives him horses and a chariot and sends Peisistratus 
to accompany him in his way to Sparta. Athena is no longer 
with him; but he has been accepted into Nestor’s household, 
bathed by his daughter, and is now being accompanied by his 
son. For Telemachus this has been a tonic experience after the 
desperation of his life at Ithaca, and at last he is ready to break 
out of the shell of his depression and uncertainty and make his 
way in broad heroic society. 

Book IV opens with a scene of feasting and family cheer (the 
marriages of Menelaus’ son and daughter) in the splendid palace 
of Menelaus. Here is a prosperity, a security, and a family 
intimacy that Telemachus had never known in Ithaca and only 
lately met in Pylos. Indeed, Homer's choice of details to con- 
irast Menelaus and Sparta with Odysseus and Ithaca is subtle 
and exact. The primary complication of the Odyssey proper is 
ihe disunion of a family, whereas here we have an immediate 
awareness of union (the marriages) and reunion (Helen). And 
compare the joy and harmony of Menelaus! banquet with the 
pointless carousing of the Suitors. Nor has anything in Tele- 
machus’ limited experience prepared him for the magnificence 


10 Note the continuing reference to faithful sons—Antilochus, Peisis- 
iratus, Orestes. 
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of Menelaus’ palace, and before it even Peisistratus is impressed. 
Nevertheless, T'elemachus is making progress; at the beginning 
of Book III the mere sight of a hero panicked him; here he 
seems quite sure of himself before Menelaus, and he can be for- 
given his awe before the royal palace (his father, who has seen 
everything, is no less impressed by Alcinous’ palace in Book 
VII). Manners are once again stressed: Menelaus! anger that 
hospitality is refused strangers, and his embarrassment when 
Telemachus weeps as he reminisces of Odysseus. And in the 
stories Menelaus tells there are little morals which can also be of 
use to Telemachus. Proteus, for example, tells Menelaus that 
he should have sacrificed to Zeus before embarking; Ajax’ fate 
is an example to those who would blaspheme; and when Proteus 
tells Menelaus of what happened to Agamemnon and then urges 
him to hurry back to his land as quickly as he can, Homer 
shows us that the point is not lost on Telemachus. He refuses 
to protract his stay in Sparta, and when Menelaus offers him 
three horses he has the wit and temerity to ask for a gift 
he can carry, not horses which are so impractical on Ithaca. 
Menelaus is impressed. 

The Telemacheia next picks up in Book XV when Athena 
again visits Telemachus, this time in Sparta, and urges him to 
hasten back to Ithaca. His reaction is almost as precipitate as 
it was in I, but Peisistratus checks him: after all, there are 
ways of doing these things, and “a guest never forgets a host 
"who has shown him kindness” (54-5). Telemachus frets 
through Menelaus’ moralizing and the rituals of gift-giving, but 
by now he is aware of his responsibilities and feels himself a 
man of action; now it is more than he can stand to have to 
return to Pylos and brave Nestor’s oppressive hospitality. Tele- 
machus has been schooled in the forms of the heroic life in 
Books III and IV; in XV he has earned the right to transcend 
them. He can dispense with social obligations, for his own are 
infinitely more demanding. He must be about his father’s 
business. 

The last scene of the T'elemacheia, the Theoclymenus episode, 
is puzzling. Why is Theoclymenus brought in? Perhaps to 


?! Page criticizes it as too long an introduction for so unimportant a 
person: The Homeric Odyssey (Oxford, 1955), p. 84. 
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palliate murder in the face of Odysseus’ treatment of the 
Suitors? Certainly Theoclymenus, like Odysseus, can say, “It 
is my fate to wander about the world? (XV, 276), and he is 
being pursued by the kinsmen of the man he has slain. And 
for the rest of the poem this relic of heroie world feuds will 
hover uneasily in the background like Conrad's Leggat, the secret 
sharer in Odysseus’ revenge and a disturbing reminder of the 
random violence and blood guilt of the heroic age. But for 
Telemachus this decision to accept Theoclymenus demonstrates 
his newly won authority, that he has the right to give asylum, 
even hospitality, if he wants, to a murderer. Through Theocly- 
menus Homer can underscore the identity of Telemachus, show 
that he is now coming into his own and can afford his father the 
assistance Odysseus might have received from another Achaean 
hero on the fields before Troy. In this sense it is appropriate 
that the Telemacheia end with Theoclymenus interpreting an 
omen, a hawk appearing on the right with a dove in its talons, 
which he sees as signifying that, “No family in Ithaca is 
kinglier than yours; you will have power forever” (838-4).!? 
As a professional performance this is indeed drab, and as a 
prophecy it is so vague as to be meaningless. But it is not a 
prophecy; it is an accolade, a ceremony to complete the Tele- 
macheia by marking Telemachus’ attainment to true sonhood. 
His doubts about his right to his royal patrimony are allayed, 
and he is rewarded with an assurance of future success. Theocly- 
menus’ words signal an access of power that Telemachus will 
need in the days ahead. 

After Telemachus returns to Ithaca his fortunes are subordi- 
nated to his father’s. This somewhat diminishes the impact of 
Telemachus’ personality and Homer is not always successful in 
giving him something to do. Although he is potentially his 
father’s most powerful ally against the Suitors, even Odysseus 
seems to ignore him when he tells Athena, “I am alone” (XX, 
40). Of course, Telemachus shows his mettle: only a nod from 
Odysseus in XXI keeps him from stringing the bow, and he 
seems to do his share in the fight with the Suitors. He is excep- 


1° The comparative basileuteron is used by Agamemnon to describe 
himself in ZZ., TX, 160. 
?5 Page, p. 85. 
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tional in his mercy, checking Odysseus from slaying Phemius 
the minstrel and Medon the herald, and relentless in his revenge, 
personally stringing up the unfaithful serving women. But if 
Telemachus does acquire some of his father’s heroism, it is at 
the price of his own individuality. Homer seems conscious of 
this and goes to great lengths to let us know Telemachus is still 
around. But the glimpses he gives us are often of the “old” 
Telemachus, laughing (XXI, 105), sneezing (XVII, 541), and 
absentmindedly botching his father’s plans (XXII, 154) ; Tele- 
machus speaks out of turn (XXIII, 97-103), parades in bor- 
rowed feathers. 

One answer here seems to be that the second half of the 
Odyssey belongs to its hero alone. Odysseus must be alone in 
center stage if his presence is to have the startling effect appro- 
priate to ‘the return of the hero. But no sooner is Odysseus 
back in Ithaca than he finds himself implicated in an intrigue 
to disarm the Suitors and an alliance to slay them. ‘This 
involvement could detract from the interest in Odysseus if 
Homer had not manipulated his characters in such a way as 
to enhance the personality of Odysseus. His family becomes 
Odyssean. Penelope can even restrain herself from rushing into 
the arms of her husband. Instead she tests him in proper 
Odyssean fashion, with a self-control and cunning that must have 
warmed Odysseus’ wary old heart. This transformation also 
affects Laertes, who, as we have noted, is rejuvenated by Athena. 
Telemachus, for his part, becomes so like Odysseus that he is 
indistinguishable from him, being as much a replica of his father 
as his own name is—or sounds like—a title of Odysseus.'* The 
problem Homer faced was technical: how to show the maturity, 
individuality, and heroism of Telemachus without detracting 
from the dominance of Odysseus. If his compromises were not 
always successful, it is largely because the pre-logical situations 
of myth will not readily conform to the logic of literature? 


1* Far-fighter? Of. Astyanax and Hector. See G. Germain, Genése de 
VOdysée (Paris, 1954), p. 485, for a discussion and list of references. 

15 Mireaux sees Telemachus as the ritual successor of Odysseus, as 
Oedipus sueceeded Laius and Aegisthus Agamemnon and, indeed, Tele- 
gonus Odysseus, but precluded by the exigencies of the myth—or Homer’s 
version—from playing his sacral role. “Dans la légende odysséenne, il 
est vrai, Ulysse est vainqueur des prétendants; mais sa victoire, nous 
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Telemachus’ fortunes may be checkered in the Odyssey, but 
in his own “epic” he can stand a thorough comparison with 
his more famous father. First, both Telemachus and his father 
make journeys, from which both must return home indirectly 
and in constant danger. Odysseus has to grapple with the world’s 
perils and disorders and yet survive, preserving his identity and 
his purpose. For Telemachus the world is precisely the opposite: 
the well-ordered kingdoms of Nestor and Menelaus. Telemachus’ 
progress is from the chaos of Ithaca to the cosmos of Pylos and 
Sparta; Odysseus seeks the stability of his home across the 
ragged edges of the world. But in their separate worlds there 
is an important difference between the two: Odysseus acts, 
Telemachus reacts. Although Odysseus more than once comes 
within an inch of his life, Telemachus’ experiences (apart from 
the social) are vicarious: he listens, observes, absorbs. He learns 
about his father, not his whereabouts, but rather the full story 
of the Odyssean exploits at Troy. He can now better appreciate 
his father (particularly when it comes to infiltrating a hostile 
city), because he has learned of his derring-do from the greatest 
living authorities on heroic arete. It is important, therefore, 
that in this atmosphere of wartime heroism recollected in the 
tranquillity of peace Telemachus do nothing, just as it is for 
Odysseus in Book XI. And yet, through his own faltering efforts 
to make this trip and share the memories of Nestor and Mene- 
laus, Telemachus is able to rehearse privately many of the great 
crises of the Odyssey. The stories of the heroes fighting at Troy 
and returning to Greece prepare him for the the coming struggle 
by expanding his knowledge, if not experience, of the world. 
He has the same vision of man’s life as Odysseus sees projected 
in the Underworld: family (Nestor and Menelaus), moral (Ajax 
blasphemy, Menelaus’ delay), and women who suffered through 


le savons, est celle de son fils qui a combattu à ses côtés, vaincu avec lui 
et peut ainsi lui succéder. Lui-même est obligé de s’exiler ”: Les poèmes 
homériques et Vhistoire grecque (Paris, 1948-49), pp. 152-3. This is 
interesting, in that it offers an explanation for Odysseus’ leaving Ithaca 
again, though this sort of explanation may seem no less mysterious than 
Tiresias’ and even less central to the poem. The point worth empha- 
sizing. is that the archery contest and the massacre of the Suitors are 
essentially Odysseus’ affairs, and his favored position as king makes 
Telemachus superfluous. 
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love (Helen). He hears a prophet (Proteus) who is at the same 
time a sea monster of the ilk that besets his father; and he too 
must hurry home at the warning of Athena to save Penelope 
from the Suitors. Homer has succeeded in packing a version 
of the Odyssey into a little more than two books, all in the passive 
voice. 

The Nekyta serves in other ways to define the special quality 
of the Telemacheia. Both of these episodes presume to show us 
the hero learning something vital to his future welfare, yet in 
each the information is either not forthcoming as supposed or 
else could have been acquired elsewhere. Further, it is only in 
the Nekyia that Odysseus assumes the stance of Telemachus in 
Books ITI and IV, that of the passive observer of an unfamiliar 
ceremony. However there are significant differences. Whereas 
Telemachus is introduced to the heroic tradition in the front 
parlors of the returned chieftains where manners saturate con- 
duct, where worldly prudence and social maturity have a 
climactic importance, and where the storms and struggles of life 
seem comfortably remote; Odysseus on the other hand has to 
break through the world’s surfaces, has to pass, indeed, from 
life to death. Telemachus hears about Agamemnon and Achilles ; 
Odysseus goes to see them. Odysseus’ fate is cosmic, hence he 
must penetrate to the mist-bound areas beyond this life. His 
living presence in Hades prefigures the life that he will restore 
to the stricken land of Ithaca. Odysseus must go beneath the 
levels of the world, the very levels which Telemachus must come 
to know with tact and nicety. Ordinarily Odysseus is satisfied 
with his knack of survival in a hostile and perplexing world, 
but in the Nekyia he is in touch with powers beyond his tech- 
niques and he is immobilized by them. He comes for specific 
information from Tiresias, but he stays to meet the represen- 
tatives of the heroic Establishment. Odysseus needs no education 
in the ways of this world; now his experience has been deepened 
by exposure to the ways of the other world. But if the Odyssey 
in XI breaks through the forms, the Telemacheia is content to 
slide along their surface, initiating their hero into the rites of 
a faith in which he was born but never reared. Its high priest 
is Nestor, its catechism the legends of Troy. 

Again, Odysseus is saddled for much of his return with the 
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burden of his company, the responsibility for their safety and 
the accountability for their lesser talents. Within his larger 
fate are subsumed the fates of his companions. With Tele- 
machus, however, the situation is reversed. He is under the 
divine protection of Athena and the fraternal guidance of Peisis- 
tratus. Since Odysseus overshadows his men when accompanied 
or else travels alone, his personality everywhere dominates the 
action even when the forces opposing him are most critical or 
catastrophic. Telemachus does not dominate the action ; instead, 
he is usually at its mercy. He finds himself in social impasses, 
situations where he fears that his training and experience are not 
adequate to cope with them. He is never alone; Athena and 
Peisistratus are ever with him, and his final character is shaped 
by their tutoring or example. Their salutary presence, their 
promptings, assurances, commendations are the background of 
his development. 

From the time of Porphyrio, who called it a paideusis,® the 


15 Quaest. Hom., ed. H. Schrader (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 15-18, on I, 284. 
Whether or not Telemachus’ exploits in aid of his father ean be attri- 
buted to & change in his character, and whether or not this character 
change (or development) is directly induced by his trip to Pylos and 
Sparta or by Athena’s appearance in Book I, has been much disputed. 
Favoring some sort of Entwicklungsgang are E. Drerup, Homerische 
Poetik: Das Homerproblem in der Gegenwart, I (Würzburg, 1921), p. 
365, n. 3; J. A. Scott, “The Journey Made by Telemachus and its 
Influence on the Action of the Odyssey," O.J., XIII (1917-18), p. 426; 
H. Herter, “ Telemachos ” in R.-H., A 5, 1, col. 351; E. Schwartz, Die 
Odyssee (München, 1924), p. 253; R. Pfeiffer, rev. of Schwartz, op. cit., 
and of Wilamowitz, Die Heimkehr des Odysseus (Berlin, 1927), Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, XLVIII (1928), pp. 2368-9; J. Geffcken, Griechische 
Literaturgeschichte, I (Heidelberg, 1926), p. 39; W. Jaeger, Paideia, I, 
trans. G. Highet (Oxford, 1939), pp. 28-9; K. Reinhardt, Von Werken 
und Formen (Godesberg, 1948), p. 47; R. Robert, Homère (Paris, 1950), 
p. 267; E. Delebecque, Télémaque et la structure de V’Odyssée ( Aix-la- 
Provence, 1958), p. 137. Wilamowitz’ final view was that character 
development is foreign to Greek literature and that there is no change 
in Telemachus in the later books of the poem, op. cit., p. 106. F. Focke 
quotes Wilamowitz approvingly, but also claims that after his trip 
Telemachus “ist jetzt wer, eine vollwertige Persónlichkeit, von der 
‘man’ mit Achtung spricht," Die Odyssee (Tübinger Beiträge, XXXVIII 
[1943]), p. 60. Cf. the view of Luigia Stella, that Telemachus is an 
unimportant character and the T'elemacheia only a pretext to reinsert 
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T'elemacheia has sometimes been taken as a kind of Bildungs- 
roman; and it is true that all the elements are there. Tele- 
machus is the callow youth, Pylos and Sparta are the paradigms 
of the princely court, Athena is the guide, and the result is 
Telemachus fighting with skill and courage beside his father 
against the Suitors. One distinction: the T'elemacheia is not 
simply a schooling or an education; it is not something taught 
but something imparted; it is an experience, one young man's 
initiation into a world he has inherited and whose values he will 
soon have to defend by force." And yet it is not a rite of 
initiation in the anthropological sense of a set of artificial 
dangers contrived to test a candidate’s reactions. Growing up 


into the Odyssey the great figures of epic legend, Il poema d'Ulisse 
(Florence, 1955), p. 88. 

Be he changed or developed, transformed or matured, and whatever 
his incidental difficulties in helping his father (like leaving the store- 
room door open in Book XXII), the Telemachus whom Odysseus meets 
in XVI has been abroad in the heroic world and has come to appreciate 
personally the glories of a setttled kingdom enjoying the benefits of 
order and prosperity. This, at any rate, is a kind of knowledge he did 
not have before visiting Pylos and Sparta; but whatever the trip might 
have done for Telemachus’ character, its vision of the heroic world at 
peace with itself certainly enriches the poem and extends its meaning. 

17 What one would most expect to happen fails to materialize, namely 
that either Nestor or Menelaus would volunteer to send off a detach- 
ment of their palace guard to Ithaca to restrain the Suitors, protect 
Penelope, and confirm Telemachus in his patrimony. Instead, they seem 
to assume that this is exclusively the problem of Telemachus and 
Odysseus. 

18 Insofar as the Telemacheia does suggest such a rite of passage, its 
truest correspondent in the Odyssey is the inserted account of Odysseus’ 
naming in Book XIX, 392-466. Here Autolycus visits his son-in-law and 
daughter on the remote island of Ithaca and invites them to send the 
young Odysseus to Parnassus. In time Odysseus visits the land of his 
fathers, takes part in a hunt with Autolyeus' sons, is wounded by a boar, 
and returns home Jaden with presents. This hunt seems less an inci- 
dental episode than a rite of initiation, wherein the young man partici- 
pates in an adult act of bravery superintended by his elders, suffers the 
ritual wound, sheds the symbolic blood, and then returns home, his 
success ratified by his many presents. This is paralleled by Telemachus’ 
experience, bloodlessly of course, because his initiatory trial operates on 
the social surfaces and his participation in bloodshed— Troy and the 
nostot—is vicarious, filtered through the accounts of Nestor and 
Menelaus. 
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fatherless in a house full of scheming Suitors has given him 
a taste of peril; now in the Telemacheia Pylos and Sparta 
demonstrate to him the possibilities of peace, and the example 
of Nestor and Menelaus expose him to the precedents of arete. 

The worlds Telemachus is exposed to—Ithaca and Pylos- 
Sparta—and the social images they offer him extend beyond the 
Odyssey; like so much of Homeric poetry they are archetypes 
of our literary consciouness. That the details of the Telemacheia 
are not wholly arbitrary and that they have a high literary 
convertibility can be demonstrated by a cursory comparison with 
a modern analogue, William Faulkner’s long short story The 
Bear. Faulkner’s story of Ike McCaslin’s initiation into the 
mysteries of the wilderness through participation in a hunt for 
a bear named Old Ben touches Homer’s work in detail and 
theme. The ritual element of The Bear is explicit, with 
Faulkner saying of his hero at the beginning of the story, “He 
entered his novitiate to the true wilderness” (p. 195),!° and 
at the end, “Sam led him into the wilderness and showed him 
and he ceased to be a child” (p. 830). And like Telemachus 
in Pylos-Sparta, Ike in the big woods is more spectator than 
actor. “So I will have to see him, he thought . . . I will have 
to look at him” (p. 204, Faulkner’s italics). And for the term 
of their preparation each is assigned a guardian. For Ike it is 
ihe appropriately named Sam Fathers, half Negro and half 
Indian, “ childless, kinless, peopleless (p. 246) ; for Telemachus 
it is Athena, herself half native and half intruder, also childless 
and kinless, and appearing as Mentor, a name also used by 
Faulkner to make the educative meaning of his story evident. 
There is also a resemblance in movement between the two stories. 
Each has two general episodes or stages, the T'elemacheia moving 
from Nestor's Pylos to Menelaus! Sparta, while Faulkner's hero 
first downs a buck under Sam Father's tutelage before he is 
worthy to face Old Ben.” It is interesting that the end of the 
first stage in each account is sealed by an accolade. Ike’s face 
is bathed with the buck’s blood. “Sam Fathers marked his 
face with the hot blood which he had spilled and he ceased to 


12 Page references are to the Modern Library edition of Go Down, 
Moses (New York, 1955). 

20 Actually recounted in The Old People, the story preceding The Bear 
in Go down, Moses, but recalled twice (pp. 210, 323) in the latter story. 
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be a child and became a hunter and a man” (p. 178). For 
Telemachus, too, the departure from Pylos is solemnized by a 
bath given him by none other than Nestor's own daughter, from 
which he appears, “looking like a god” (II, 468). There are 
other details. When Ike finally sees Old Ben and is so reverent 
before its “furious immortality” (p. 194) that he is immo- 
bilized, we recall Telemachus so awestruck by Nestor that he 
tells Athena, “Looking at him I think I am beholding im- 
mortality itself” (III, 246). Then when General Compson, 
himself a kind of Nestor, lets Ike take his horse Katie, one thinks 
of the horses Nestor gives Telemachus to continue his journey. 
And as Ike protects the repellent Boon Hogganbeck when his 
cousin McCaslin accuses him of shooting Sam Fathers, so 
Telemachus accepts the murderer Theoclymenus and later spares 
Phemius and Medon in the slaughter of the Suitors. The 
planter aristocracy which helps instruct Ike may also be com- 
pared with the feudal aristocracy of the late Mycenaean age as 
represented in the Telemacheia by Nestor and Menelaus. Finally, 
the names of the two boys have a symbolic dimension. Faulkner 
first calls his hero “the boy” or “he,” then “Ike”; but it is 
not until the end of the story that Faulkner identifies him as, 
“An Isaac born into later life than Abraham’s and repudiating 
immolation” (p. 283). In the same way, Telemachus’ aspira- 
tion to the conditions of heroism are suggested by his name, 
so apt for this young Ithacan who in the future will be the kind 
of fighter his father can trust and admire. 

Both Telemachus and Ike lost their fathers in early childhood 
and both grew up in worlds where they felt they did not belong. 
For both these abandoned children the trial they will ultimately 
face is the effort to prove themselves by worthy deeds, to demon- 
strate before their elders and peers that they are truly the sons 
of their fathers. For Ike the preparation is the bear hunt, and 
for Telemachus, the journey to the heroic world. These are 
experiences in which each is received into a timeless world, 
ceremonies of attainment in which they are secluded from dis- 
traction and released from the entanglements of the present 
journeys into the exemplary past where historical pageant can 
already be made to yield a moral parable. For Telemachus the 
meetings with Nestor and Menelaus are sacraments, the visible 
means to the graces of heroism. Hence his search is for more 
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than news of his father: he seeks the social and family assurance 
of the heroic age, where sons are like their fathers because they 
have grown up in their shadows, as Antilochus was like Nestor, 
or where sons inherit their fathers’ bravery and defend their 
memories, as Orestes avenged the death of Agamemnon. Tele- 
machus has never had a father to provide the scenes and cues 
for his glory, and so this journey is not only for information but, 
as Athena admits (XIII, 422), to win him his first kleos. But 
like The Brothers Karamazov it deepens the search for the 
physical father into the profounder theme of the spiritual con- 
dition of children deprived of faith and security. For both 
young men this trip “into the new and alien country” (p. 207) 
is a maturing and purifying experience, although in its results 
the Telemacheia extends into an heroic deed the action which 
for Faulkner’s hero culminates in renunciation. Whereas Ike 
leaves “the settled familiar land . . . the childish business of 
rabbits” (p. 171), penetrates the elementary and numinous 
wilderness, sees the bear, learns in his bones its greatness of 
courage and defiance and endurance, Telemachus on the other 
hand leaves the menace of the Suitors behind in Ithaca, experi- 
ences the harmony and stability of Pylos and Sparta, and then 
returns to help his father purge the contaminated land and 
restore justice and the social conventions. Ike is sequestered 
from society, Telemachus is exposed to it. Yet in each story 
the “heroic” world, whether it be a Mycenaean court reflecting 
recent glories or the big woods sheltering a bear who is proud 
of his liberty and ruthless to defend it, is opposed to the suffering 
homeland where the natural inheritance has been disrupted and 
power is passing into the hands of the dispossessors and the 
exploiters. Ike is tragically aware of his share in this corrup- 
tion; his position is more ambiguous than Telemachus’ and his 
opportunity for action more limited. So he repudiates his patri- 
mony and becomes a carpenter without children or property. 
Telemachus’ experience, in contrast, is more social ; renunciation 
is a luxury he and his parents can scarcely afford—and so he 
joins his father and fights to restore his rights and ensure his 
succession. 

It does not really matter that Old Ben, the bear, is a hunted 
animal, while Nestor and Menelaus are Telemachus’ father’s 
friends and allies. Both the animal and the heroes embody the 
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pride and assurance and skill that mark maturity and assure 
survival. And both are destructive; for heroic self-assertion also 
has its toll of grief (as Iphigeneia reminds us) and its besetting 
sins of bloodlust and predatory pride. These are perhaps clearer 
in the Odyssey, where the brief glories of the Trojan War are 
dimmed by time and by their entailments of loss and suffering, 
and where the action culminates in the bloody impartiality of 
the Freiermord. And if the Suitors represent the heroic age’s 
inevitable historic successors, seizing power through an oligarchic 
stasis, then this notion is not too far from Ben’s ultimate destruc- 
tion by the dog Lion, “an animal almost the color of a gun or 
pistol barrel” (p. 216), owned by Boon Hogganbeck, “a violent, 
insensitive, hard-faced man” (p. 220). In Faulkner’s story 
more than in Homer's the obsolescence of the heroic order is 
explicit, and Faulkner himself has underscored its significance: 
“That is a change that’s going on everywhere, and I think that 
man progresses mechanically and technically much faster than 
he does spiritually, that there may be something he could sub- 
stitute for the ruined wilderness, but he hasn't found that.” 2 
This is also the point of the logging operations in Part 5 of 
The Bear, a noisy and ruinous attack on the life of nature that 
effectively matches the idle destructiveness of the Suitors in 
Ithaca. Granted the old, wild, heroic order cannot forever afford 
the costs of its glories; yet if it must pass, it deserves worthier 
successors than Antinous and Eurymachus. 

Thus the wilderness Ike penetrates and the heroic society 
Telemachus traverses are not wholly dissimilar. Each is an 
enclosed world with its own laws and conventions, its own 
mystique of wisdom and virtue, and its own concept of honor. 
It is in this “other world” that the young novices are absolved 
of the corrupting burdens of the historical world and born again 
of courage and truth and humility. Faulkner tells us that it 
seemed to Ike that, “at the age of ten he was witnessing his own 
birth” (p. 195). This is also the final purpose of the Tele- 
macheia: the birth of a hero. As such it parallels in its way 
the Odyssey, which presents the return of the hero (and with 
Laertes, the rebirth of a hero), and thereby completes the 
picture of heroic life which the Odyssey celebrates. 
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The recent discovery of a complete text of Menander's Dyscolus 
among the papyri of a Swiss private collector! was in many 
respects sensational. Not only did it provide us with the only 
surviving whole play? of the greatest comie poet of antiquity 
(with the possible exception of Aristophanes)? but also the 
single surviving example of the entire genre: Greek New Comedy. 
For the Latinist the discovery is monumental in providing a 
unique, intact specimen of the dramatic type which furnished 
models for both Plautus and 'lerence.* 


1 Martin Bodmer: the editio princeps: Victor Martin, Ménandre: Le 
Dyscolos (Geneva, 1958) [Papyrus Bodmer IV] appeared in March of 
1959. Subsequent editions: C. Gallovotti, Menandro, Dyscolos (Naples, 
1959); H. Mette, Menandros, Dyscolos (Hamburg, 1959); J. Bingen, 
Menander, Dyscolos (Leiden, 1960) ; H. Lloyd-Jones, Menandri Dyscolus 
(Oxford, 1960) ; W. Kraus, Menander's Dyskolos (Vienna, 1960) ; B. A. 
Van Groningen, Le Dyscolos de Ménandre (Amsterdam, 1960). Nu- 
merous textual studies have appeared: consult the list in Bingen, pp. 
xii-xiv; Lloyd-Jones, pp. ix-xi; and J. T. McDonough, Jr., “A Biblio- 
graphy of The New Menander," C. W., LIII (1960), pp. 277-80, 296-8. 

? Previously known were many brief quotations from antiquity, and 
since the turn of the century several more sizeable fragments from 
papyri. From the latter source only three plays were preserved in any 
considerable detail: Epitrepontes, Periceiromene, Samia, known chiefly 
from the Cairo papyrus (43227) discovered at Aphroditopolis in 1905; 
editio princeps: M. G. Lefebvre, Fragments d'un manuscrit de Ménandre 
(Cairo, 1907). For the surviving fragments see T, Kock, O.A. F. 
(Leipzig, 1880-88), III, pp. 3-272; I. Demiaticzuk, Supplementum Qomi- 
cum (Kraków, 1912); J. Van Leeuwen, Menandri Fabularum Reliquiae? 
(Leiden, 1919); F. G. Allinson, Menander, The Principal Fragments 
(Loeb, 1921); A. Koerte and A. Thierfelder, Menandri Quae Supersunt 
I-II (Leipzig, 1957-59). 

* Ancient erities who ranked Menander with Homer and Vergil would 
not be so cautious: see Plutarch, Moralia, 853-4, and cf. G. Norwood, 
Greek Comedy (Boston, 1932), pp. 314-17. 

* Four of the six plays of Terence (Andria, Heauton Timoroumenos, 
Hunuchus, Adelphoe) are modelled after Menandrian originals; of the 
twenty-one MS plays of Plautus at least three (Bacchides, Cistellaria, 
Stichus) and perhaps five (Aulularia?, Poenulus?) descend from Menan- 
der, cf. G. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy (Princeton, 1952), 
pp. 52ff. How many of the lost plays of Plautus were derived from 
Menander would be impossible to conjecture. Three of the preserved 
titles (Boeotia, Colas, Dyscolus) are shared with Menander. On the 
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The one surviving line of a Dyscolus of Plautus is tantalizing: * 
Virgo sum: nondum didici nupta verba dicere. 


It does not bear a close relationship to any line of the extant 
Menander text, but the virgo, Cnemon's daughter, does have 
several lines in the play. L. A. Posts remark:" “Married 
ladies are mute, though a virgin speaks on the comic stage for 
the first time,” is strikingly underscored by Plautus! verse. Be 
that as it may, it is all but impossible to speculate on the source 
of the Plautine play on the basis of this one line.® 

The new Menander does, however, bear a striking resemblance 
to one of the extant plays of Plautus: the Rudens. Some of the 
quite external similarities between the two plays would be the 
following: 

(1) Both have settings which are removed from the city ® and 
they derive a good measure of local color from their physical 
surroundings. 

(2) Both begin with expository prologues spoken by a deity.'^ 


authenticity of these see E. H. Clift, Latin Pseudepigrapha (Baltimore, 
1945), pp. 77-8. It is hazardous to conclude too much from a similarity 
of titles, however, for at least two reasons: 1) the Roman adaptors 
regularly changed the titles of the originals, and 2) there were often 
several Greek plays with the same title; see Allinson, op. cit., p. 311. 

5 W, M. Lindsay, T. Macci Plauti Comoediae, IT (Oxford, 1905), frag. 68. 

* Lines 189 ff. She has the smallest spoken part in the play; see J. G. 
Griffith, “The Distribution of Parts in Menander’s Dyskolos,” C.Q., 
LIV (1960), pp. 113-17. 

* Review of Martin, op. cit., in A.J. P., LXXX (1959), p. 403. 

5 Cf. C. Questa, “A proposito del Dyscolus di Plauto," Riv. Cult. 
Class. e Med., I (1959), pp. 307-9; L. Strzelecki, ^ De Dyscolo Plautina,” 
Giorn. Ital. di Filol, XII (1959), pp. 305-8. There was a Dyscolus by 
the Middle Comedian Mnesimachos (C. A.F., YI, pp. 436 f.). 

°? An unusual feature particularly for Roman comedy. The Rudens is 
the only play of Plautus with a rural setting. A rural scene was 
apparently more common for Menander: the Epitrepontes and Hero had 
country settings. The Heauton Timorowmenos of Terence, adapted from 
Menander, is also set on a country road. 

1° In Menander both the Periceiromene and the Hero had deferred pro- 
logues spoken by a semi-deity, Agnoia and Hero respectively. The former 
is extant, (Van Leeuwen, op. cit., pp. 63-5) and is expository in nature. 
On the latter see E. Capps, Four Plays of Menander (Boston, 1910), 
pp. 3-5; Norwood, op. cit., p. 327. The Epitrepontes may also have had 
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(3) In both a shrine* figures prominently, not only in plot 
and action, but also in that a good share of comic humor derives 
from the juxtaposition of shrine and farmhouse. 

In this paper I should like to examine the second of these, 
comparing in some detail the prologues of the two plays. For 
the purposes of this discussion I assume that the Plautine pro- 
logues are on the whole genuine? As a matter of fact the 
similarities between Plautus and Menander which will be here 
demonstrated would militate against regarding the Plautine 
prologue as an offhand insertion by a later producer. 

Both the Dyscolus and the Rudens have prologi argumentativi, 
i.e. narrative prologues of some length whose main function is 


Such a delayed prologue (see L. A. Post, From Homer to Menander 
[Berkeley, 1951], p. 234) but this is a highly conjectural matter (cf. 
Allinson, op. cit., p. 4, note 1 and Duckworth, op. cit., p. 213, note 12) ; 
for another prologizing deity in Menander see Lucian, Pseudol., 4, amd 
cf. P. E. Legrand, The New Greek Comedy, tr. Loeb (London, 1917), 
p. 389. P. J. Photiades in “ Pan's Prologue to the Dyskolos of Menan- 
der," G. and R., V (1958), pp. 108-22 assumes on what I believe to be 
insufficient evidence that the prologue of the Dyscolus is unique in being 
both a genuine prologue (i.e. at the beginning of the play) and delivered 
by & god (usually delayed). It is indeed unique in being preserved in 
its entirety, but there were certainly other examples of the type in 
Menander. In Plautus a deity or semi-deity speaks the prologue in 
Amphitryon (Mereury), Aulularia (Lar Familiaris), Cistellaria (Aux- 
ilium — delayed), and Trinummus (Luxuria and Inopia) ; all are exposi- 
tory in type, although the information given in the last is exceedingly 
meager. 

H There are shrines (i.e. a structure of some size as opposed to the 
standard altar) in the Aulularia (Fides) and Curculio (Aesculapius). 
There was probably a shrine in the lost Leucadia of Menander (C. A. PF., 
III, pp. 88 ff.; cf. C. R. F.?, pp. 113 f). 

12 The authenticity of the prologue of the Rudens has to my knowledge 
never been seriously questioned. Ritschl’s rejection of several of the 
prologues, however, intimidated scholars for a long time—witness E. A. 
Sonnenschein’s cautious remark in his school edition of the Rudens 
(Oxford, 1901), p. 68: “This prologue, unlike many of the prologues 
to plays of Plautus, is probably Plautine, or at any rate contains frag- 
ments of an original Plautine prologue.” Ritschl’s theory seems to be 
in general disfavor at present (in spite of Casina, 5-20 which is ad- 
mittedly post-Plautine) although the likelihood of interpolations in the 
prologues is fully recognized: see W. Beare, The Roman Stage (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1951), pp. 151-3 and Appendix A [= C. R., LIII (1939), 
pp. 51-5]; G. E. Duckworth, op. cit., pp. 80, 81, and his note 21. 
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the revelation of the opening situation of the play. It is of 
considerable significance that the Dyscolus, whose plot is not 
complex in the Aristotelian sense, was preceded by a prologue 
of this type. The discovery should put an end to the notion, 
current since Leo, which links the expository prologue, especially 
one delivered by a god, with comedies containing recognition 
scenes. That an expository prologue inevitably preceded a 
recognition play was already not one-hundred per cent true of 
Plautus.* It now proves equally untrue for Menander. The 
Rudens, however, as a play of recognition does support Leo’s 
principle that the prologus argumentativus informs the audience 
of essential facts which the characters discover only in the course 
of the action and chiefly through a recognition scene. 

Albeit the two prologues introduce plays whose plots are of 
essentially different types, they are almost identical in form, and, 
if we subtract the first thirty lines of the Rudens, which serve as 
a kind of preamble (Plautus word is antelogium)* to the 
prologue proper, they are almost identical in length. 

The verbosity of the Plautine prologues has often been com- 
mented upon and generally excused by the necessity of the 
Roman playwright to win his audience.9 This observation is 
usually accompanied by some lament that the Roman audiences 
were inferior to the Greek." The presence of an audience that 
needed “capturing” might, in the mind of the present writer, 
very well evidence the contrary ; but, be that as it may, the mode 
of prologue composition surely did not suffer in the hands of 
the Latin author, for to win his audience Plautus exploits in 
his prologues two devices which are not unbecoming to comedy : 18 
(1) a chummy and congenial tone, (2) jokes, particularly those 


?? Legrand, op. cit., pp. 393 ff.; cf. F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen? 
(Berlin, 1912), pp. 197 f. See also L. A. Post, T. A. P. A., XCI (1960), 
p. 154. 

14 See Duckworth, op. cit., p. 213. 

15In Menaechmi 13 the term is used to designate the same device. 
The term is a Plautine invention, see below p. 160 and cf. Ausonius (ed. 
Peipper), p. 239, lines 19 ff. 

19 Of. Duckworth, op. cit., p. 211. 

?* Beare, op. cit., pp. 152 ff. Legrand, op. cit. p. 399, while hardly 
complimentary toward the Roman audiences, is less in awe of the Greek. 

18 Legrand, op. cit., pp. 402 f., believes, probably correctly, that such 
devices of captatio benevolentiae were not unknown to Greek New 
Comedy. 
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built around puns and word-play. It is in this context that we 
should understand the antelogiwm of the Rudens, for its object 
is not simply to identify the prologus as Arcturus, but to 
establish rapport with the audience. It is a device of captatio 
benevolentiae. 

The business of the identification of the prologus is not the 
simple matter in Plautus play that it is in Menander’s. 
Although both plays are introduced by 6«oi mpoAoy(fovres, Pan 
as a character is much more related to the action of the Dyscolus 
than is Arcturus to that of the Rudens. The appearance of the 
shrine of Pan on the scene and its substantial involvement in 
the plot are sufficient motivation for the appearance of the god 
at the beginning of the play. Against this background the ép? 
rov Tava (11-12) is quite enough in the way of identification. 
The connection of Arcturus with the plot of the Rudens is, on 
the other hand, remote. His róle as angel of Jupiter who ferrets 
out the good and evil of the world must be fully explained.!? 
It is well to remember, however, that Plautus is not always so 
careful in motivating his prologizing deities. Auxilium (Cis- 
tellaria) and Luxuria (Trinummus) appear for much less reason 
than Arcturus does here.?? 

At any rate Arcturus at the very beginning of the Rudens 
establishes (surprisingly enough for Plautus) a fairly moral 
ione.* The tone, however, is hardly sombre, for Arcturus’ 
words are filled with the usual audience-winning devices of con- 
geniality and good humor. Any gravity which the character 
expresses is pseudo-serious. The key to this fact is the language 
which, filled as it is with both alliteration and paronomasia, belies 
the austerity of tone which an unimaginative translation might 
give it. These sound repetitions and plays upon words occur at 
the rate of about once every other line in the first twenty-seven : 


civis civitate caelitum (line 2, re-echoed in in caelo of 5 
and 6, and de caelo of 8) 


?? Ibid., p. 390, implies that Arcturus would be more familiar to an 
Athenian than to a Roman audience. Plautus’ description of Arcturus 
and his function is in many ways unique (cf. Horace, Odes, ITI, 1, 25 ff.). 
His debt to Diphilus on this point would be impossible to determine. 

29 Ibid., pp. 388 ff. Legrand assumes that the prologue of the Casina 
was delivered by Fides, similarly unmotivated. 

21 Duckworth, op. cit., pp. 299 f. 
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splendens stella, (8, the alliteration is sustained through the 
next line: signum, quod semper tempore exoritur suo) 

caelo clarus (6) 

inter deos (6) ... interdius (V) 

alios alia. (10) 

falsas litis falsis testimoniis (13) 

in iure abiurant (14) 

apisci postulant peWurio (17) 

rem iudicatam iudicat (19) 

maiore multa multat (20) 

se placare posse (23) 

et operam et sumptum perdunt (24, the sounds are con- 
tinued in the next line: acceptumst a peiiuris supplici) 

inveniet veniam (27) 


A direct address to the audience does not occur, however, until 
lines 28 ff. It is difficult to be precise about the tenor of 
Arcturus’ remark here if we suppose, as many do, that a line 
has been lost before line thirty, but it appears to be not insulting, 
as it might have been, but complimentary to the audience,? 
encouraging them to persevere in their goodness. The impera- 
tives, the only ones in the piece, retinete porro (30) in the final 
period of the antelogue and valete (81) at the end, neatly frame 
the prologue proper. We find a precise parallel in the Menander 
prologue where similarly the imperatives are in the first and last 
periods: vouífere (1) . . . BovMffqre (46). 

It is in the prologue proper of the Rudens that we find the 
greatest formal correspondence with the Dyscolus. If we put 
aside the antelogue (i.e. first thirty lines) of the Rudens, each 
can be divided into four parts: 


A. General identification of the locale, setting, and the 
major character. 

B. Revelation of the opening situation. 

C. Announcement of the extent of the god’s intervention. 

D. Introduction of the first scene. 


The close parallels of the length of these parts can be seen from 


?? Prologue remarks to the audience are likely to be uncomplimentary: 
Amph., 64 ff.; Capt., 10 ff., 63 ff., but cf. 67 £.; Miles, 81 ff.; Poen., 17 ff.; 
ef. Aul. 717 ff.; Merc., 160. The opening remarks of the Casino are 
flattering to the audience and there may be a compliment in Amph., 
33 ff., but it seems a backhanded one. 
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the following scheme showing the number of lines devoted to 
each : 28 


Dyscolus Rudens 
A. 12 (1-18) 8 (81-88) 
B. 23 (13-86) 28 (89-66) 
C. 9 (36-44) 12 (67-78) 
D. 5 (45-49) 4 (19-82) 
total 49 52 


It will be noted that each prologue devotes the greatest attention 
(about half the total number of lines) to the revelation of the 
opening situation (B) and least attention to the introduction of 
the first scene (D) which is relegated to the last few lines. 
Menander gives slightly more time to the general identification 
of the scene (A) than to the god’s rôle (C). In Plautus the 
ratio is reversed. Let us examine each of these parts in order. 

In both plays A begins with an immediate identification of 
the geographical site: “Consider this place to be Phyle in 
Attica,” says Menander. Plautus  * Diphilus wanted the name 
of this city to be Cyrene," allows him also to slip in the name 
of the original playwright, which of course was not an issue for 
Menander. Both poets, obviously with an oral rather than 
written presentation of the play in mind, feli the necessity to 
repeat the name of the place. Menander gives the locale in 
effect three times in emphatic position at the beginning of the 
first three lines: ris "Avrudjs . . . PuXjv . . . Pvdaciwv. Audiences 
are probably universal in taking a while to settle down after 
the opening of a play and this rapid-fire repetition is obviously 
Menander’s solution. Plautus, an older and probably wiser 
practical dramatist than the Menander with whom we are 
comparing him,?* follows the psychologically sound method of 


23 Fhe precise dividing points are, to be sure, somewhat arbitrary 
since neither prologue passes abruptly from part to part. Although the 
transitions are often subtly achieved, the different sections are clearly 
distinguishable. 

24 The didascalie notice which fortunately survives with the Dyscolus 
places it in the archonship of Demogenes (following the reading of 
Martin), i.e. 317/16 B. C. when the poet was only 25. The Rudens has 
been variously dated: the extremes are represented by Enk who places 
it early (211-2061) and Buck who places it comparatively late (189). 
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repeating after an interval: Cyrene is mentioned in line thirty- 
three and not again until line forty-one. Part of the problem 
of initial attention was of course obviated in Plautus! play by 
the use of an antelogium. 

Menander also employs A to introduce to the audience the 
rural nature of the setting and the principal inhabitant by name, 
revealing something of his character in the process. Again he 
exploits the emphatic position at the beginning of the line to 
introduce the farm: roy áypóv at the beginning of line five, 
Kvýpov at the beginning of line six, and the thumbnail charac- 
terization embracing the title of the play itself kai 8sxoAos at 
the beginning of line seven. Part A in Plautus accomplishes the 
same ends and employs the same means, although here use is 
made of the emphatic positions at both the beginnings and the 
ends of the metrical lines (32 ff.) : 


Vise rares pine Diphilus 
Cyrenas .........eeese Daemones 
in agro .............. propter mare 
Senex ......eeee enn hau malus 


Both Menander and Plautus devote a considerable part of A to 
a characterization of the protagonist: we learn that Cnemon is 
a misanthrope who hasn't a kind word for anyone and doesn't 
even speak to his neighbors, except perforce to Pan; and that 
Daemones is a basieally good old man from Athens who was 
selfless enough to involve himself in exile and loss of fortune 
in helping others. 

Menander makes two essential identifications in A, the counter- 
parts of which are placed elsewhere in the Rudens prologue. The 
pointing out of the shrine of Pan and his sisters, the Nym- 


[A convenient table of Buck’s and Enk’s chronologies is given by G. E. 
Duckworth in A.J. P., LXIV (1943), p. 350.] The weight of scholarly 
opinion, however, would make the Rudens a play of at least the middle 
period. [A comparative table of the lists of Puttner, Sedgwick, Westa- 
way, and Hough, all of whom place the Rudens in the middle or late- 
middle period, is given by Hough in A.J.P., LV (1934), p. 361; cf. 
Duckworth, op. cit. (above, note 4), pp. 54-6.] More recently Sedgwick, 
* Plautine Chronology,” A.J.P., LXX (1949), pp. 376-83, supported 
the date of 189 B. C. for the Rudens proposed by Buck: see A Chronology 
of the Plays of Plautus (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 96-8. 
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phaeum, occurs in line two of the Dyscolus, whereas the identifi- 
cation of the shrine of Venus is rather illogically delayed until 
line sixty-one of the Rudens where it must be introduced paren- 
thetically. The identification of the prologizing deity (Dyscolus, 
12) has already been handled in the antelogue of the Plautus 
play (Rudens, 5). Plautus does, however, repeat this identifi- 
cation in the prologue proper, where it is perhaps not unnaturally 
delayed until part C, the part dealing with the god’s intervention. 
Its emphatic position at the beginning of the line: nam Arcturus 
(70) is certainly to be compared with Menander’s rév ava (12). 

Section B is naturally the longest part in both prologues since 
it serves the primary function of providing the background 
information for the action of the play, or, more specifically, the 
essentials of what has happened up to the point where the deity 
takes a hand. In both cases it is a hopeless situation that is 
revealed. For Cnemon, his miserable character has caused his 
wife to leave him and make her home with an adolescent son 
by a previous marriage, inhabitant of a nearby farm from which 
he can scarcely eke an existence for himself, his mother, and one 
paternal slave. A similar situation at Cnemon’s farm, inhabited 
by Cnemon, his maiden daughter by the woman who has left 
him, and an old servant, has hardly been the cause of improving 
the old man’s character. The situation revealed in part B of 
the Rudens prologue is more stock and a bit more complicated. 
Daemones’ daughter had been kidnapped when a child and 
eventually fell into the hands of a pimp who brought her to 
Cyrene, by comic coincidence the very place where the old man 
is now suffering exile. There a youthful, fortuitously Athenian, 
citizen saw her returning from a flute lesson, fell in love with 
her, and made a contract for purchase from the pimp with 
money down. In the meantime the pimp has been persuaded 
by a friend to take his girls off to a better market in Sicily. 
They deceive the youth with an invitation to join them for break- 
fast at the on-stage shrine of Venus and secretly set sail with 
the girls. The youth, hearing of the treachery, arrives at the 
harbor only after their ship has made its way out to sea. 

The situations revealed are thus quite dissimilar, but the 
manner in which they are revealed is virtually identical. The 
tone of B in both prologues is strictly impersonal. There is no 
radical change in mood, they are still congenial and humorous, 
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but the words are detached from the personalities of Pan and 
Arcturus and are such as might be delivered by any prologus. 
The verbs are without exception in the third person, a distinct 
departure from A and C in both instances. 

Another point of similarity is that both prologues employ 
chiefly B, and to a more limited extent C and even D, to intro- 
duce to us various personages who will play essential rôles in the 
drama. In no case, however, is the proper name for these 
characters given as it was for the protagonist, introduced in A. 
The distribution and nature of these introductions can be seen 
from the following chart: 


Dyscolus Rudens 
B xfüpav vyvvaik&' &ygue (14: Myrrhiné) filiola virgo (39: Palaestra) 
tod (16: Gorgias) leno (41: Labrax) 
Ovyárpioy (19: daughter, never adulescens (42: Plesidippus) 
named) hospes par sui (49: Charmides) 


moroy olkérg» (26: Daos) 
ypaiy Oepdraivay (31: Simiché) 


C veavicxoy (39: Sostratus) altera ... ancillula (74: 
warpés (40: Callipides) Ampelisea) 
kuvnyérov rivós (42: Pyrrhias?; 
ef, line 71) 


D cé» re ovyxdlryv ?* (48: Chaereas) servos (79: Sceparnio) 


There is no attempt to be complete in this advanced announce- 
ment of the cast. Important characters not introduced in the 
prologue of the Dyscolus are Geta and Sicon, and in the Rudens, 
'Irachalio and Gripus. It is perhaps worth noting that the 
omissions in both cases involve the “ clever slaves ? whose actions, 
particularly important in the later scenes of the play, would be 


*6 A lacuna in the papyrus makes the interpretation difficult. Martin's 
reading cuyx[uvnyeroivé’} would make Chaereas the one who was out 
hunting with Sostratus in line 42. Thus he restores [$íAo]v at the 
beginning of line 43, This seems impossible, for Chaereas in the first 
seene of the play is ignorant of what happened on that occasion. 
Pyrrhias, however, may well have been with Sostratus on his earlier 
hunting trip, cf. line 71. The vertical hasta, the final stroke of a nu, 
clearly visible on the papyrus, makes Bingen’s reading ovyx[Nirqy Bady]y 
at line 48 preferable; cf. W. E. Blake in O.P., LV (1960), p. 174. 
Bingen's reading [rór' o]? at line 43 is much better: not by chance 
for the god was at work here. 
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difficult to suggest in the prologue without becoming more 
involved in a revelation of the plot than either dramatist chose 
to be. 

Another characteristie of B is that along with the introduction 
of persons important to the drama we get thumbnail characteri- 
zations. Somewhat more attention is given to this by Menander, 
whose play is more purely one of character, than by Plautus, 
whose play is basically one of situation. We are told of Gorgias 
that although he is a mere lad he has wisdom beyond his years, 
having been schooled by experience (27-9), and that Cnemon's 
daughter is precisely what we might expect from her upbringing 
—evil is not within her ken (34-6). The misanthropic nature 
of Cnemon revealed in A is here restated: he hates everyone, 
beginning with his neighbors and his wife all the way down 
to the Cholargians in the city?9 (33-4). Daos is characterized 
more briefly with the single adjective morós. In the Rudens 
only Labrax and Charmides are so characterized: the former 
as what one might expect of a pimp, not giving a fig for his 
word (47), and the latter as an old Sicilian reprobate who would 
betray his own city (49f.). 

Part C in both prologues is marked by a shift to the first 
person and the re-injection of the personalities of the prologizing 
deities. The god’s action in giving a new turn to events is 
stressed by placing the personal words in emphatic position much 
as was done with the details of locale in A. Here Menander, 
as Plautus did in A, makes use of both initial and final 
positions (36 ff.) : 

. enol 
Nóu$as . .. 
Bas... 


26 That Cholargos is a deme of the town trittys would seem confirmed 
by the meaning here: “all the way to the city.” See R. Loeper, * Die 
Trittyen und Demen Attikas," Ath. Mitt., XVII (1892), pp. 393 ff. (cf. 
A. Milchhoefer, “ Untersuchung über die Demenordnung des Kleisthenes,” 
Abh. Berl. Akad. [1892], pp. 23 ff.) ; A. W. Gomme, The Population of 
Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B. C. (Oxford, 1933), p. 60, 
note 2; H. Hommel in R.-E., s.v. “ Trittyes." Its location to the north 
would make it one of the first encountered as one entered the astu from 
the direction of Phyle; see the maps in the works cited above. 
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In addition he constructs a long and climactically arranged period 
beginning with Neav(okov (89), the reward for the maiden’s 
virtue, and ending with a succinct first person coo (44), empha- 
sizing the god's instrumental function. Plautus, on the other 
hand, employs the Menandrian device of A, repetition at the 
beginning of consecutive lines (67 ff.): 


ego... 
ietuh ... 
increpui . .. 


to aecomplish the same effect. 


In both cases the god brings his aid primarily for the benefit 
of the virgo (the terminology of the Dyscolus: abrgs èmpéàeav 
[38] is to be closely compared with that of the Rudens: ei 
auxilium [68]) and it is given as a reward for pietas. In the 
Dyscolus this idea (i.e. the god as a rewarder of virtue) must 
be introduced in C: Cnemon’s daughter has been attentive in 
her worship of the inhabitants of the Nymphaeum and so has 
won their concern. Arcturus’ function as discerner of both 
good and evil in the universe has already been made clear in the 
antelogue of the Rudens (11 ff.) : 


qui facta hominum moresque, pietatem et fidem (cf. 29) 
noscamus, ut quemque adiuvet opulentia, etc. 


and so we have him initiating the action not only to bring 
auxilium to the girl, but exitium to the pimp." The ability 
of Arcturus to assist Jupiter not only in the detection of crime 
but in the exacting of the punishment, however, is an idea that 
has not been encountered up to this point, hence the footnote 


27 p, J. Photiades, op. cit., would have Pan not only rewarding the 
daughter but punishing Cnemon for the neglect of his cult. This would 
make the parallel with the Rudens even closer, but I personally do not 
find Pan vindictive and see no serious abuse of his cult suggested either 
in the prologue or in the play as a whole. Miss Photiades compares the 
prologue of the Dyscolus with that of the Hippolytus with which it 
ought to be compared. There, however, Aphrodite is deliberately scorned 
and works her punishment accordingly. Here Cnemon greets Pan (how- 
ever begrudgingly) and this should be enough—not to win favor—but to 
escape punishment. The absence of any statement of the intent to 
punish and the absence of any vindictiveness in Pan’s tone lead me to 
regard it as hazardous to read it in. 
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in C on the adverse effect of the rising and setting of Arcturus 
on the weather in explanation of the storm he has sent to 
accomplish his dual purpose (70 f.).?5 

It is of primary importance to note that in neither case does 
the god detail the action of the play.? Moreover, in neither 
case does the god forecast a single scene of the play with the 
exception of the introduction of the very first in D. It will be 
observed that, except for D of the Rudens, the future tense is 
lacking in both prologues. The gods in each play tell not what 
they will do, but what they have done, with nothing said of 
what the outcome will be. In both the Dyscolus and the Rudens 
the gods set the action going toward a conclusion which is antici- 
pated only by inference (granted the situation of the Dyscolus, 
that the young man has fallen in love with the girl, the desired 
conclusion is that somehow he should get her in spite of her 
grouchy father; and granted the situation of the Rudens, that 
the girl has fortuitously been placed near the father from whom 
she was kidnapped as a child, the desired conclusion is that they 
somehow recognize one another and live happily ever after). 
But not only is the desired conclusion not assured in either case, 
it is not even mentioned. This is of particular significance in 
the face of criticism which regards the Plautine prologue as 
garrulous and giving away the whole plot. 

Both Menander and Plautus conclude their prologues with a 
brief introduction of the first scene of the play (D). In both 
the god introduces the adulescens and someone for him to talk to. 
In the Menander, the protatic Chaereas is presented; in the 
Plautus, it is Sceparnio, who, albeit hardly a protatic character, 
nevertheless does not appear after the early action." Actually, 
although the characters are in neither instance called by name, 
both Plautus and Menander are in D following the New Comedy 
convention of the formulaic announcement of the arrival of new 
characters on the scene.*? 


28 Cf. note 19 ahove. 

2° Cf. Photiades, op. cit, p. 112. 

°° See Duckworth, op. cit., pp. 214 ff. 

31 Cf. ibid., p. 179. Plautus appears not to have overworked the device 
of the protatie character: see ibid., pp. 108, 109, and his note 20. 

=? See ibid., pp. 114 ff.; cf. Legrand, op. cit., pp. 422 ff.; D. M. Key, 
The Introduction of Characters by Name in Greek and Roman Comedy 
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What can we conclude from the close formal similarity of the 
two prologues? Certainly the following: 

1. The Plautine expository prologue, at least that of the 
Rudens, in spite of its joke-making and expansive nature, can in 
ihe light of the new Menander no longer be regarded as either 
a loosely conceived, superfluous prelude, perhaps even post- 
Plautine in origin, or essentially different from Greek New 
Comedy prototypes. 'The traditional view is concisely phrased by 
Legrand: “It is the form of the prologues to Plautus! comedies 
ihat has chiefly stood in the way of their being regarded as 
imitations of Greek works, or even as authentic reproductions 
of the Latin poet."5? Our investigation has demonstrated a 
formal similarity between the prologues of the Dyscolus and the 
Rudens which is more than coincidental and so must alter our 
views both regarding the authenticity of the Plautine prologues 
and their relationship to his models. 


2. The use of the prologus argumentativus and particularly 
that delivered by a eds wpoAoy(fev was not restricted in New 
Comedy, any more than it is in Plautus alone, to any one position 
in the play (i.e. delayed or at the beginning) or to any one type 
of plot (e. g. the complex plot with anagnoresis). Again Legrand 
has put the opposing view succinctly: “. . . the prologue spoken 
by a god or by the Greek prototype of Prologus, was probably 
introduced almost exclusively in works of a special character, 
in which the poet could not, by means of the usual methods of 
exposition, give the audience as much enlightenment as they 
desired to have.” 34 The evidence of the prologue of the new 
Menander, however, denies any such relationship between the 
argumentative prologue and the recognition play. It more than 
bears out Duckworth's prediction: *. . . it seems unwise to 


(Chicago, 1923) ; cf. M. Johnston, vits and Entrances in Roman Comedy 
(Geneva, N. Y., 1933). Both plays at hand abound in such announce- 
ments, e.g. Dyscolus: 143 ff. (Cnemon), 230 (Chorus), 255 ff. (Sostra- 
tus), 607 ff. (Sostratus, Gorgias, Daos), 635 (Gorgias), 637 (Sostratus), 
689 (Cnemon, ete.), 773 (Callipides), 888 (Sicon). Rudens: 235 ff. 
(Palaestra, Ampelisca), 334 ff. (Ampelisca, Trachalio), 442 ff. (Labrax, 
Charmides), 663 (Palaestra, Ampelisca), 705 (Daemones), 844 (Plesi- 
dippus), 897 (Gripus), 1209 (Trachalio), 1356 (Gripus). 

53 Op. cit., p. 406. 

3t Ibid., p. 395. 
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assume that the prologues of the Greek originals were lacking 
in variety and had to conform to a particular type." 3 

3. The major formal divergence between the prologues of the 
Dyscolus and the Rudens is the use by Plautus of an antelogue 
and its absence in Menander. Plautus’ debt in this regard to 
his direct source, Diphilus, is impossible to determine. We have, 
however, no examples from New Comedy which can with cer- 
tainty be said to illustrate the use of such an antelogiwm.** 
Whether or not we should conclude from this that the device is 
original with Plautus is a moot point. Device apart, the term, 
antelogium, is unquestionably a Plautine invention. It is a 
hybrid word combining the Latin ante with the Greek Aóyos 
on the principle of «póAoyos which term was already taken.** 
Thurneysen’s note in the Thesaurus, s.v., dubs it per iocum 
fictum. This properly characterizes not only the term, but the 
device, for as we have seen it is employed by Plautus, in the 
Rudens at least, chiefly to secure both the attention and good 
will of the audience, its main stock in trade being word-play.?? 
This particular type of jesting is virtually absent, not only from 
the prologue of the Dyscolus,*° but from the play as a whole. 
L. A. Post, for example, finds only one pun.“ Again it is a 
moot point to what extent other writers of New Comedy 
exploited humor of this type, which in the prologue, and particu- 
larly at its beginning, comes under the general rubric captatio 
benevolentiae or audience warm-up. Chances are that some did, 
for the device is as old as Aristophanes. Certainly no extant 
examples, however, give a hint of its exploitation to the degree 
that we find it in Plautus who could at best have found only 
spiritual models in his Greek predecessors; such puns and word- 
play could hardly be close translations. 


35 Op. cit., p. 213. 

%6 The fragment of a prologue of Philemon delivered by Aer (C.A. F. 
II, p. 505, frag. 91) sounds very similar to the antelogium of the Rudens 
but its position in the prologue from which it comes is uncertain. 

*' See above, note 15. 

33 The character Prologus, i.e. the personified prologue, may well be 
a Roman invention, but this is a matter of some debate, see Legrand, 
op. cit., pp. 391 ff. 

3° See above, pp. 149-50. 

4° One notable exception in line 6: dmávOpomós ris EvOpwros, 

“1 Op. ott. (above, note 7), p. 404. 
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4, The comparison with Menander does not put Plautus in 
the shade (although I may be accused of comparing the worst 
of Menander? with the best of Plautus?) nor does it impair 
the prevailing view of Plautus originality. The subtle varia- 
tions of the two poets, working as we see them here in what 
appears to be a rather prescribed form, argue for creative genius 
on the part of each. The good showing of Plautus in this 
regard, however, should cast some doubt on the time-honored but 
heinous formula of regarding everything good in both Plautus 
and T'erence as derived from their models, and everything bad as 
obviously original! For example Kuiper's admitted point of 
departure for the reconstruction of the Greek -originals of 
the Latin playwrights is the examination of those bugaboos: 
“Anomalies in composition, unevennesses and inconsistencies of 
the action.” ** In regarding all such as evidence of Latin corrup- 
tions he, needless to say, found Plautus and Terence highly 
original, but hardly in a very flattering way.*5 


RoszgT B. LLOYD. 
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+2 The reaction to the new Menander has been on the whole apologetic: 
see L. A. Post, op. cit. (above, note 7); K. Lever, “The Dyskolus and 
Menander's Reputation,” O.J., LV (1960), pp. 321-6; J. Bingen, op. cit., 
p. vii. K. J. Reckford, *'The Dyskolos of Menander," Stud. in Phil, 
LVIII (1961), pp. 1-24, presents a defense whieh is not altogether 
wholehearted: viz. “ The Dyskolos is not immature, just less ambitious.” 

48 Cf, Duckworth, op. cit., p. 148. 

4$ Two Comedies by Apollodorus of Carystus: Terence’s Hecyra and 
Phormio (Leiden, 1938) [Mnemosyne, Suppl. I], p. 52. On this and 
Kuiper's other reconstruetions see L. A. Post in A.J.P., LIX (1938), 
pp. 367-9; J. N. Hough, ibid., LXII (1941), pp. 237-9; G. Duckworth 
in O.P. XXXV (1940), pp. 86-90, 201-5 and C. W., XXXIV (1940-41), 
pp. 260-1. 

45 Most recently in this Journal (LXXXIV, p. 37) DL. A. Post has 
sought to dissociate Menander from what he calls “ the frivolous inconse- 
quence of Plautus and Terence.” 


AUGUSTAN, FLAVIAN, AND HADRIANIC PRAE- 
FECTI IURE DICUNDO IN ASIA AND GREECE. 


An inscription at Pergamum honors, as P. Herrmann, A. M., 
LXXV (1960, published in 1963), p. 140, note 246, has just 
recognized, a man named M. Aeficius Calvinus, who may be 
identical with the Eficius Calvinus whom Suetonius, De Gramm. 
8, described as an eques Romanus praedives. The inscription, 
first published by H. Hepping, A. M., XXXII (1907), p. 324, 
No. 51, now reads as follows: 


‘O Sipos ériunoer 
Mépxov Ai[dix]iov KoAovetvov 
érapxov [dpleris evexelv] 


Herrmann makes three very interesting observations. First, 
this rare nomen occurs more frequently in the Greek East, which 
to me suggests a local Italian. Secondly, the title eparchos alone 
without further identification occurs in inscriptions at Trape- 
zopolis and Halicarnassus, both in Asia. Thirdly, the wife and 
daughter are honored at Samos, where undoubtedly Aeficius 
Calvinus himself was honored too, and the daughter at Athens. 
The prefect Aeficius Calvinus doubtless carried out duties at 
Samos as well as at Pergamum, but his district need not have 
embraced both cities simultaneously. 

At Athens the inscription J. G., ITI, 878 — II^, 4248 reads as 
follows: 

‘O Sypos 

Aigixiay Kadvivay 

Mápkov Aijutov Kaàviyov 
Ovyarépa, 


The prefect’s daughter is honored at Samos in the following 
inscription, published by P. Herrmann, A.M., LXXV (1960), 
p. 138: 

[O dipos] 
[Aióuay KaXovivav M ]ápkov Kad- 
[ovivov rod éxdpxov Ovyalrépa, ywvai- 
[ka 8$ -————----—-— o]v vv "Heg. 
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The prefect’s wife is honored at Samos in the following in- 
scription first published by M. Schede, A.M., XLIV (1919), 
No. 26, as of the second half of the first century B.C.: 


‘O 85pos MayiMav Tijv. yv- 
vaika Tov érápyou Mápkou 
Aiduxiov KaXovívov áperijt 
kai aojpooóvg. Qudépov- 

cay vacat ["H] pm 


Graindor* followed by Kirchner dated the Athenian inscrip- 
tion in the second half of the first century after Christ on the 
lettering. Herrmann dates the Samian inscriptions a century 
earlier to the second half of the first century before Christ. In 
fact, all four of these inscriptions must date after 27 B.C., 
because, if I am not mistaken in my interpretation of the 
Augustus Inscription from Cyme, that is the year in which the 
prefecture later held by M. Aeficius Calvinus was first created? 
I think they are Augustan. The honors to him at Pergamum 
and to his wife and daughter elsewhere are more natural, if 
Calvinus is not a praefectus classis but a praefectus iure dicundo. 
There is no evidence for special services to Pergamum and other 
cities by a praefectus classis or by a praefectus fabrum, but 
there is excellent evidence for special assistance by one or more 
praefecti ture dicundo. 

In my article on the Augustus Inscription from Cyme I went 
too far in effacing the distinction between the prefect and an 
“epimelete of the city." The epimelete or epi tés poleós in a 
free city of the Roman Empire was a more permanent official 
chosen from the local astoi, whereas the prefect, to judge from 
the case of M. Aeficius Calvinus, was an official chosen from 
outside the astot and appointed by the consuls (so the Augustus 
Inscription from Cyme suggests), in order to deal with cases 
arising out of an extraordinary situation. The epimelete in a 
free city took care of ordinary business unlike the prefect. In 


1P. Graindor, Athènes de Tibére à Trajan (Cairo, 1931), pp. 41 f. 

2J. H. Oliver, “The Main Problem of the Augustus Inscription from 
Cyme,” Greek, Roman ond Byzantine Studies, IV (1963), pp. 115-22, 
with new text, translation and discussion of the eparcheia as a kind of 
praefectura, municipalis. 
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the Augustan Period, if M. Aeficius Calvinus was as Graindor 
said an eques Romanus, he did not have citizenship in a local 
polis; this is too early for dual citizenship in the case, not of 
insignificant Italians, but of Roman citizens who belonged to 
the equestrian order. M. Aeficius Calvinus was no more a Perga- 
mene or Samian than T. Pomponius Atticus was an Athenian 
citizen. 

The difference between an Augustan (Julio-Claudian or Fla- 
vian) praefectus iure dicundo and a later corrector or logistés 
lay partly in the source from which each derived his authority. 
The praefecti, as the Augustus Inscription from Cyme shows, 
derived their iurisdictio from the consuls, whereas the corrector 
or logistés derived his authority from the emperor. This is a 
mere technicality but not without significance for the develop- 
ment of the empire. 

Aeficius Calvinus is not the only early (— Augustan?) prefect 
honored at Pergamum. Inschriften von Pergamon 428 reads: 


‘O Sijpos èriunoev 
Aeúkiov KAas&to[v ——— —] 
éra[pylov 8° &pe[viv Kat 8ujvexi] 
[et]s éavr[3v ebvoav] 

Whether at Trapezopolis (Caria) or somewhere not too far 
away J. G. C. Anderson, J. H. S., XVII (1897), p. 403, No. 9, 
found the following: 

‘O Sipos 
ére(poey Ttov "Azr| vov] 
Tírov viðv KAapov 
frapxov, evepyérny 
xal coríjpa kal aérp| o ]- 
va THS aróAeos 

Near Halicarnassus G. E. Bean and J. M. Cook, B.S. A., L 
(1955), p. 100 published as No. 6 the following -(possibly 
Augustan) inscription: 

‘O 85uos éripyoey 

Kówrov AdAAov 

Aékpov vióv érap- 

xov dperns €veka 

kal ebvolas Tis els 
éaróy 
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In an edict at Pergamum, A. E., 1936, No. 128, Vespasian sets 
a penalty for violation of privileges granted to teachers at the 
Asclepieum: rò émwipiov ò dy [rám 6-——«]aracradels exapxos. 

There remains the case of the "Asódaots érápx[ov] at Eleusis, 
a decretum of a Roman type beginning Xeffgpos (erev), the verb 
being the conventional Roman tachygram for dizit. In The 
Ruling Power? Severus was hesitantly identified with C. Julius 
Severus, a senator. Though the identification of Severus is far 
from certain, another Hadrianic senator, Aemilius Juncus, 
described as ó Sixatodérys (— praefectus iure dicundo* or iuri- 
dicus) in I. G., V, 1, 485 at Sparta, has left, at Athens, another 
decretum of a Roman type, beginning "Iovyk[os Aadéoa]s p[er]à 
vóv ovvedpevovroly] ávéy[v]o [àróġaow] (I. Œ., II, 3194 in Old 
Attic script). For some unknown reasons two Roman judges, 
of whom at least one was a senator, served in Attica as praefectus 
iure dicundo or iuridicus on two occasions in (or near) the reign 
of Hadrian. It may be that the title differed according to the 
rank of the special judge in Asia and Achaia, where an eques 
was appointed as praefectus and a senator as turidicus.5 


JAwES H. OLIVER. 
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2J. H. Oliver, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
XLIII (1953), pp. 966-8. Text also in S. E. G., XII, 95, lines 32-42. 

* This is my equation, but for the difficulties of any other equation see 
E. Groag, Die römischen Reichsbeamter von Achaia bis auf Diokletian 
(Vienna, 1939), col, 65. Juncus is called legatus pro praetore in I. G., 
IP, 4210, erected in his honor by a Phoenician city, but this office need 
not be identified with that of the dikeiodotés in Greece. 

5 I. G., II”, 3194 dates from the reign of Antoninus Pius but cites a 
decree' presumably older, i.e. Hadrianic. 
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Practical Summary of Demotics. The normal forms—scil. 
the ones which should be expected, the forms to restore in lacunae 
(all other forms being rare)—are given with dates in the 
Contents supra. 

All demoties of Oa (tribe Pandionis-Hadrianis) contain alpha; 
never eta. The termination is -evs (plural -ys or -es) in many 
instances of s. V-IV a.; but -6ev, i.e. -afev, before (s. V a.) and 
after (s. IV a.). 

All demotics of Oe (tribe Oineis) contain eta, never alpha. 
The termination in all periods is -6ev, i.e. -56ev. 

There were also two other demes, each named Oion. I have 
made no special study of them, but the demotic of both was 
certainly é£ Olov until the Roman Empire, when a few instances 
of Oió6ev occur. The present paper is confined to the two demes 
Oa and Oe of Athens, but it may be noted that there was an. 
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Oion in Lakonia, an Of or Ote in Aigina, and Ola in Rhodos 
(as well as Roman Oea ['Eóa] in North Africa). 


The Deme Oa was assigned by Kleisthenes to the tribe Pan- 
dionis, and it remained, undivided, in Pandionis throughout 
Greek Antiquity—in all 632 years, i.e. until Hadrianis was 
formed; Oa was then transferred to Hadrianis. 

Oa belonged to the Mesogaia trittys of Pandionis. To this 
trittys Paiania gave its name, and Oa was therefore at no great 
distance from Paiania (modern Liopesi) ; but its exact location 
is unknown. The most recent attempt to place Oa is that of 
E. Kirsten, Atti del terzo congresso internationale di epigrafia 
greca e latina (1957; pub. Rome, 1959), p. 170. He would 
place Oa in the neighborhood of Vouvra, east of Spata. No 
direct evidence is known to E. Vanderpool (he tells me), but 
somewhere near or at Vouvra there was an ancient settlement, 
whatever its name. 

About the size of Oa the data are somewhat discordant. 
In 1903 J. Kirchner (P. A., IL, p. 585) listed 67 demotai, and 
since then the number of known demotai has not greatly 
increased. In the (Kleisthenian) Boule of 500, i.e. down to 
the first creation of new (honorific) tribes in 307/6 B.C., Oa 
was nevertheless represented by no fewer than four Bouleutai. 
Three Bouleutai would be expected; there were evidently more 
inhabitants than the number of Demotai now known would lead 
one to suppose. Representation by four Bouleutai means that 
Oa’s Demotai were something like 4/500 of all the citizens in 
508/7 B.C.; but it is true that for certain other demes dis- 
crepancies can be found much more discordant between numbers 
of representatives and numbers of preserved names (A. W. 
Gomme, Population, p. 55). Since in Fifth century spellings 
the name of the deme had aspiration (omega), and iota (*Qaia), 
one may doubt whether the name was related, as is commonly 
supposed, to õa (“fringe”). 

Nevertheless Oa may well have been a thin-soiled place tucked 
away in some remote corner, and its inhabitants may not have 
prospered, may not have moved about much, and so did not 
get their names into records. Only one, Damonides, is supposed 
to have been famous; but he has to be removed to Oe (infra). 
No citizen of Oa is found in such lengthy Hellenistic lists of 
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prominent persons as Hesperia, XXI (1942), pp. 287-92, no. 56 
(I. G., TI*, 791) ; Hesperia, II (1933), pp. 418-46 plus Hesperia, 
XXIII (1954), p. 244, no. 17 (I. G., II?, 1706) ; or I. G., IP, 
2382, and H. S.C.P., LI (1940), pp. 111-24 (I. G., IT?, 2336) ; 
but one demesman is found in J. G., IIZ, 2452, line 39, a list of 
notable men of fin. s. IIa. Only one dikast’s ticket survives 
(I. G., IP, 1866). 

In Musée Belge, XXVII (1923), pp. 261-304, P. Graindor 
listed “Les Athéniens à l'époque d’Auguste ” to the number of 
580 persons. A large majority preserve demotika. The impres- 
sion is that, the days of democracy having passed, these were 
not ordinary citizens but that nearly all of them had means. 
In any case, no demotic from Oa appears in the entire list. The 
index to I. G., III, moreover, has no one from Oa in the years 
of comparatively few inscriptions, 30 B. C.—4A. D. 124 (creation 
of Hadrianis) ; but thereafter 14. Clearly in the Roman period, 
when several demes previously small became favorite places of 
enrollment, Oa went on as before; it did not become popular. 
This also suggests that it was not an especially attractive place 
at which to reside. 

No myths and no cults are connected with Oa; on this ground 
one may doubt whether W. Wrede was right in believing that 
games were held there. Our information about local Attic cults 
is no doubt sporadic and imperfect; we can hardly deny the 
existence of any specific cult anywhere. Doubtless Oa, like all 
Attika, had cults, though not famous ones. But Oa does not 
appear at all in S. Solders, Die ausserstidtische Kulte und die 
Einigung Attikas (1931). For games, of course, more was 
needed than cult: space, some wealth, organization. A festival 
with games and prizes was a thing of note, and rare. These 
considerations can be added to the reason (infra) for believing 
that Wrede’s evidence was a forgery. 


So much by way of supplanting—by alteration or addition— 
most of the article in E.-E. For us the only real distinction of 
Oa is the variety and seeming confusion of the demotics formed 
from it, and presumably of the deme-name itself. Ortho- 
graphically it is the most troublesome of all the Attic demes. 
No fewer than seven forms of the demotic are known. Nearly 
all the modern works of reference contain errors. An additional 
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complieation arises, as it did in Antiquity, from the existence 
of a quite distinct deme, Oe. 


Demotics from Oa. Orthography, as a set of strict practices, 
is said to be a modern invention; and study of the least preten- 
tious Athenian inscriptions (or graffiti), the ones on sherds and 
the like, shows that many persons in Classical Athens did not 
worry about orthographical exactitude. On the other hand, 
study of the public records, as they have come to us in inscrip- 
tions, has led scholars to expect, on the whole, a fair degree of 
rationality and consistency in spellings. An effort is warranted, 
therefore, to set the different forms in some order. On the other 
hand, no good scholar today would venture to “correct” the 
spelling e. g. of a demotic of Oa in an accurately-read inscription 
without strong relevant evidence that what was written would 
have been commonly judged erroneous at the time. There exists 
one, but only one, such instance (infra, p. 178). It is the 
scholars, ancient and modern, who err. 

The object of the present study is limited: I have tried only 
to collect and to record data. The successive changes in form 
may have some linguistic interest; they may contribute to the 
dating of some inscriptions; they may be useful in studying the 
lexicographers. All such exploitation of the data, except in a 
few instances, I leave to others. The dates given herein, except 
as noted, are those which are current, and most of them are 
repeated without investigation. I have tried (though doubtless 
some have escaped) to find every preserved demotic of Oa, and 
if possible in critical instances to examine the readings. In the 
following list, all instances of all uncommon forms are entered, 
but of the common forms only a representative selection. Dates 
are given in the convenient form used e.g. in I. G.?: initium, 
medium, finis (abbreviated) for thirds, vaguely, of a century; 
s. for century, a. and p. for B. C. and A. D. 


I. Down to fin. s. V a. 
OAQEN (scil. "Qa6cv), apparently the oldest form. 
€Lost and dubious inscription. W. Wrede reported in B.-B., s. v. 
“Oa” (Halbband XXXIV [1937], eol. 1673) as follows (I 
quote the mention in full): “ Es gab in Oa irgendwelehe Spiele: 
vor Jahren war im Athener Kunsthandel ein steinerner Diskos 
mit der arehaischen Aufschrift: Oa6e» a6Xov. The fact—if it 
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is a fact—that, although it was exposed for sale in Athens, 
the diseus has not turned up since, nor the text been repub- 
lished, would suggest that it was condemned.» 

A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, pp. 
177-8, no. 160, with three photographs (I. G., I°, 532) , of paullo 
post 477/6a. OAQEN wholly preserved. A statue base 
signed by Kritios and Nesiotes; for the date, see Raubitschek's 
full discussion, pp. 513-17. 

Hesperia, XXIX (1960), pp. 64-65, no. 113, line 14, and pl. 21, 
no. ll3e, of co. 450a. I have not seen a squeeze, but the 
photograph seems to show what Meritt reads, viz. AQEN; 
restored, [ol AQ EN, it has normal one-space projection into 
the margin; i.e. it was not aspirated. 

HOAIEYE (scil. ‘Qaets). All of 430/29-428/7 B.C., and all the 
same man. 

I. G., 1?, 286, line 48; 237, line 55; 238, line 69; 261, line 33; 
[262, lines 41-2]. 

261 is omitted by error in the index, I. G., I?, p. 326. 
HOAEYZ (soil. ‘Qaets). 

I. G., I°, 370, line 8, of 421/0 B. C. (inscribed 416/5) ; fuller text 

S. B. G., II (1924), no. 3. 


Fin. s. V—post med. s. IV a. 


'Qaueós, ante-403/2—post med. s. IV a. A survival; sporadic. 
Hesperia, IV (1935), pp. 174-5, no. 39, of ca. 400 B. C.; infra, 
under OAIEX. 
I. G., T°, 144, line 2, of ante-403/2. 
I.G., IX?, 1740, line 48, of init. s. IV a., reading corrected to 
’Q[a]ejs. Dating as in Bouleutat, forthcoming. 
I. G., 11*, 2370, line 17, of 370's or 360’s; formerly [’Oa]qs, cor- 
rect reading ’Qa[t] js. 
I. G., Il’, 1751, line 16, of post med. s. IV a. 
"Qa6e» (as earlier, supra). 403/2-320's B.C. The regular form. 
. G., II^, 1, line 42, of 403/2 B. C. 
. Œ., II°, 1929, line 15, of init. s. IV a. 
. G., 1I?, 1617, line 95, of 368/7 B. C. 
. Œ., II^, 1748, line 3, of 348/7 B. C. 
. G., II’, 1622, line 519, of 342/1 B. C. 
. G., IT^, 1571, line 9 of ca. 330 B. C. 
The Comparatio Numerorum in I.G., IY, ii, 2°, p. 820, omits 
I. G., Il, 5, 775c, which was re-edited as I. G., II?, 1571. 
I. G., II’, 353, line 8, of 329/8 B. C. 
I. G., YI*, 1673, lines 63 and 99, of ca. 327/6 B. C. 
I.G., II", 7816, 7817, 7820, 7823, 7825, 7827, 7831, all grave 
monuments of ante 317/6 B.C. 
I. G., IX, 1866 is a dikast’s ticket. The restoration, given with a 
query, "Q[a6cv], is confirmed. 
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"Oa6ev, an early anticipation of usage in the next period. 
I. G., TI, 7824, a grave monument, dated by Kirchner med. s. 
IV a. Kirchner had a squeeze. The monument is a squarish 
stele (or plaque) : earlier than 317/6 B. C. 


IIl. Fin. s. IV —fin. s. II a. 
'Oaebs, a rare, didactic, revived form. 

I. Œ., II?, 1958, line 11, of post med. s. III a.; reading 'Oaeó(s) 
verified. 

I. G., II^, 2362, line 31, of 201/0 B. C., a list of deme-names, not 
(unless identical, as here) of demotics; reading 'Oafs all clear. 
Infra. 

Ota6cv, one positive instance only. 

I. G., II°, 7822, of ‘post 317/6 a, The date is by J. Kirchner, 
who had not seen the inscription, but knew it to be a columella. 

(I.G., IT?, 7832? Infra.) 

"Oaer, the regular form. 

I. Œ., II°, 1753, line 27, of fin. s. IV, ante-307/6. 

I. G., II’, 502, line 9, of 302/1 B. C. 

I. G., II?, 1534, lines 105, 253, 267, of med.—fin. s. III a. 

Prytaneis (Hesperia, Suppl. I), no. 84, lines 87, 120, of 155/4 
B. C. 

I. G., IT’, 1335, line 13, of 103/2 B. C. 

I. G., II’, 7815, 7821, 7829, 7830; Hesperia, XXVI (1957), p. 234, 
no. 91: all grave monuments. 


IV. Fin. s. II a. et postea. 
"Oa6e», a survival, sporadic. 
I. G., IT?, 7819, a grave monument dated s. Ia. by letter-forms; 
note the grave monument of this man's father (presumably), 
I. G., 1I?, 7821, with "Oa6cv, dated s. II/I. 
I. G., II°, 2046, line 30, of paullo ante 140 p. 
I. G., II°, 1795, line 14, of ca. 180 p. 
"Qader, an archaistic-puristic revival which became the regular form. 
I. G., IT’, 1054, line 25, of ca. 100 B. C.: reading "O[a]6ev appears 
to be correct, though the alpha must have been erowded. 
I. G., II°, 2052, line 73, of A. D. 145/6. 
At least six later instances: I. G@., II”, 2075, 2086, 1795, 2122, 
1807, 2130. 


The Greek for Oa. It will be seen that the development was 
on the whole regular, and that orthography, apart from one 
proved error, and allowing for a few variants, was carefully 
attended to. 

Two inscriptions, but only two, give the name of the deme. 
I. G., II?, 2362, of 200 B.C., the only extant list of Athenian 
demes, evidently gives deme-names (usually feminine) in the 
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singular where they existed; but many, including Oa, appear in 
the masculine plural: line 31, last under Pandionis, reading 
(photograph, T. A. P.A., LXXXV [1954], facing p. 110): OAHZ, 
i.e. 'Oajs, plural of 'Oaeós. It is remarkable that the inscription 
comes from a period in which *Oae’s is known only once; and that 
no other occurrence of Oaeís is known in any period. This seems 
very odd. Another queer feature is the ending. Six deme-names 
are preserved on the stone ending with the masculine plural of 
-evs, All six are spelled -es. Only one other resembles 'Oajs, 
and that is the deme-name of the line (30) immediately pre- 
ceding, l'oajs. Even more queer is the fact that no such deme 
(or demotic) as Graeis is known from any other source whatever. 
Evidently I. Œ., IY?, 2362 is not a completely reliable guide for 
determining what forms of demotics were in common use. It is 
interesting to add this evidence to W. K. Pritchett’s argument 
that the text is incomplete and probably hasty (T.A.P.A., 
LXXXV [1954], pp. 159-67). 

One late inscription also gives the name of the deme. I. G., 
II, 2776, lines 48-4, of ca. A.D. 117-188, has the locative, 
"O[a]o: The restoration need not be doubted, since line 35 has 
the locative for Oe, 'Oge. (in line 198, where ['Oa]o: has been 
restored, no reason appears for preferring it to ['Ojlo:; either 
can be restored). 

These are the only documentary proofs that the deme was ever 
known by any term except the plural of the demotic; feminine 
singulars and locatives occur only in the lexicographers. 


Corrections of Errors about Oa. Most works which mention Oa con- 
tain errors. It may be useful to supply corrections not already given 
supra, but leaving the lexicographers and the problem of Damonides 
until after Oe is considered. 

The index to Hesperia, XXIX (1960), on p. 431 has the [0] AQEN 
of p. 65 (supra) under omicron; it should be under ["Q]a6e». So also 
the index to A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis 
on p. 528 s. v. 'Apwrréas (reading OA®@EN ) ; on p. 581 s. v. "Oyuos; and 
on p. 533, should all be printed "Qaé@ev. Hiller has all the Fifth Century 
forms of Oa correctly under omega, I. G., I°, p. 326. 

I.G., II’, 1378, line 4, of 399/8 B.C., should be restored ["Q]aéey 
instead of ["O]a8erv, I. Œ., II°, 1372, line 22, and 1377, line 3, should be 
restored ["Qaéer]. 

Hesperia, XXVI (1957), pp. 2-9, no. S2, lines 38 and 41, of ca. med. s. 
IV a., is read “Oa[éery]. Instead of assuming a rare variant, antici- 
pating the form in use se. III-II a., the reading should be re-examined. 
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From the photograph (I have no squeeze), it seems clear that the first 
letter is O or ©; the second letter is obscure. 

S.E.G., XV (1958), pp. 38-9 is the third text published of S. B. 
Kougeas, Arch. Eph., 1958-4 (pub. 1955), I, pp. 130-6, with (small, 
obscure) photograph on p. 130; a decree from Rhamnous, of 225 B.C. 
The demotic 'O$6e» in lines 2 and 31 (for the same man in each line) 
was printed ’07@ev in both lines by Kougeas, and the photograph shows 
he was correct. Error crept into J. Pouilloux, La Forteresse de Rham- 
nonte, pp. 208-9, no. 17, line 2: "Oa6ev, although line 31, with ’O76er, is 
correct; and the same error, i.e. in line 2, is repeated in S.E. G., al- 
though again line 31 is correct. 

I.G., II?, 7818 is the first publication of the text, by J. Kirchner; 
he restored ["Q]adev, Assuming the date to be corrrect, s. II a., on the 
basis of letter-forms, the restoration should be ["O]a6erv. 

I. G., II?, 7826, a lost grave monument with "Oc6erv, should presumably 
be dated fin. s. IV—]fin. s. II a. 

Prytaneis (Hesperia, Suppl. I), p. 188, no. 116, line 71 or 72, of ca. 
20 B.C., was restored, on the basis of OAIEX (infra), by S. Dow as 
[Oaeis], which is now seen to be non-existent. There is no dated 
example s. I a.—s. I p. to guide us; but the form should be the earlier 
["Oa6er] or more likely the later ["Qaéer]. 

I. G., YY?, 7832, a lost grave monument, put down as aetat. Rom., was 
read [-—]w[-—-]| Ota6[e»]|L-—172?[-—]. The position of the demotic 
js awkward, and the form appears only in J. G., II?, 7822, which is dated, 
vaguely, post 317/6 a. because it is a columella. Nothing can be based 
on I. G., II?, 7832. 

I. G., YI?, 2086, line 149, of A. D. 139/40; reads QAG, i.e. “Rað (er). 
This occurs under the heading Oive(2os and in the midst of demoties well 
known as belonging to Oineis. There is no other instance of "Qa6e» in 
Oineis, and W. Dittenberger (I. G., III, 1128), followed by J. Kirchner, 
were undoubtedly right in recognizing an error. Line 149 should have 
Tev. In its proper place, under Hadrianis, eight lines before (line 
141), an "Qa6c» does appear. 

Hesperia, XXX (1961), p. 32, line 166, of ca. 336-321 B. C., is printed 
['2a$]s in the text, but this is a mere slip. The commentary, p. 45, has 
['Qavjs], and the photograph, pl. 7, shows that nothing fixes the length 
of the demotic or its last letter. The restoration, however, is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

J. Kirchner, P. A., 9815 (supra, 430-428 B. C.), should have the demotic 
'Qateús; it should not begin with omicron. Similarly his no. 11509 
(supra, I. G., I”, 532, a Kritios-Nesiotes base), should read “Qader. 

A. W. Gomme, a painstaking investigator, illustrates the confusion 
which hitherto has prevailed. He calls Oa (Pandionis) “ Oaieis,” which 
is not incorrect, but he calls Oe (Oineis) “ Oa,” which is definitely mis- 
leading (Population of Athens, e.g., on pp. 58 and 61). The modern 
spelling being in amy case a convention, it seems simplest and clearest 
to continue to use Oa ond Oe. 
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OAIEX. Among the inscriptions discovered by O. Broneer on 
the North Slope of the Akropolis was the inscription which came 
to be inventoried as E. M., 12775, a palm-sized fragmentary list. 
It was published by Broneer, with a photograph, in Hesperia, IV 
(1985), pp. 174-5, no. 89. The only original surface is the 
front. Four of the five lines have personal names. The other 
line was read -Oates, but the first preserved letter, i.e. the letter 
read as theta, is extruded one letter-space into the margin, and 
hence ought to be the first letter of the word. There is no 
reason why it should not be: the left side of the stone is broken 
through the alleged theta, and there is no compulsion whatever 
to restore letters before it. Theta was read because there is a 
seeming dot in the middle of the letter, but the dot was under- 
stood by W. Peek, A. M., LXVII (1942), p. 163, no. 338, to be 
accidental, and his reading OAIE2 is complete and indubitable. 

This Broneer inscription was presently joined with part of 
I. G., IT’, 1952 ; but before then, W. K. Pritchett, Hesperia, XV 
(1946), p. 164, n. 69, had introduced physical reasons for 
divorcing frag. a of I. G., II?, 1952 from frags. b and c of that 
same inscription. It was D. Hereward who saw that the Broneer 
fragment, E.M., 12775, from the North Slope, ought to go 
with I G., I1?, 1952, all three fragments of which came from the 
Akropolis; and on her behalf E. Vanderpool made a join, con- 
necting E. M., 12775 with I. G., II?, 1952, frag. c: D. Hereward, 
A.J.A., LX (1956), pp. 172-4 (no photograph but only a 
drawing—miserable, as all drawings seem when a photograph 
is needed: note the stray nu at the end, unrecognized in the text 
or anywhere else). Miss Hereward elaborated excellently the 
study of those physical aspects which W. K. Pritchett had begun; 
but in the comments on spacing she hit upon one exception and 
neglected the hundreds of instances of regularity. (Unless in a 
specific case there are warnings to the contrary, the spacing of 
letters should continue to be a prime criterion in dealing with 
fragments.) 

Interested in the unusual form OAIE£, Miss Hereward con- 
cluded that Oa was favored but that Oe “is not quite impossible.” 
It is now clear that Oe (Oineis, VII) is absolutely excluded. 
The new text (conveniently accessible in S.F. G.) could not 
belong in J. G., IT?, 1952, Col. TIT, or rather at the end of Col. II, 
where Oineis should go. (Both E. M., 12775 and I. G., IT?, 1952, 
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frag. c, preserve the end of the column.) Instead, being Pan- 
dionis (III), its position would have to be at the end of Col. I, 
i.e. directly under frag. a, with which, as Miss Hereward has 
shown, its measurements disagree. It would seem that the 
divorce of I. G., II?, 1952, frags. a and c (as now constituted) 
has been made final. 

Frag. c can now be dated, by itself, independently of I. G., IT?, 
1952, frag. a. The letter-forms being compatible, the decisive 
factor, I suppose, is the spelling OAIEZ. This is clearly a pre- 
Eukleidean survival in the midst of post-Eukleidean forms. The 
date should be soon after 403/2; and in fact this is when (* ca. 
400 B. C.") it was dated by itself, without influence from I. G., 
II? 1952, frag. a, in Hesperia, Index 1-10 (1946), under the 
three personal names. Whatever the date, if E can stand for 
eta, then O can stand for omega—though of course it need not. 
But the chances are that where one letter of the word (E) is pre- 
Eukleidean, probably all the letters are. In any case no instance 
of **Oateds (or the plural) has come to light, whereas ‘Ques is a 
regular Fifth Century form. 

The form **Oaet’s is recognized currently as a possibility, but 
it should be questioned in every instance where the O does not 
stand for omega: 


K. Meisterhans-E. Schwyzer, Gram. att. Inschr., ed. 8 
(1900), pp. 33, 37. 

V. von Schoeffer, article Azuou B.-H., Hlbd. IX, col. 119. 

J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, IT, in the Conspectus 
Demotarum, p. 585. 

Hesperia, Index 1-10 (1946), p. 157, s.v. Xap8qpidys ; 
p. 89, s. v. Kyduad8oros ; p. 106, s. v. Mévov M [- — — —]. 


The Deme Oe belonged wholly and solely to one tribe, Oineis, 
throughout Antiquity. The location is disputed (refs., R. E., s. v. 
[W. Wrede]), but Oe is agreed to have belonged to a City Trittys. 
A vague heroine, Oty, whose spelling at least is interesting, may 
I suppose have been derived from the deme-name rather than 
vice-versa. Of its demotai J. Kirchner (P.A., II, pp. 585-6) 
listed 98; and since 1903, a fair number (much larger than for 
Oa) have been added. In the Boule of 500, Oe had six repre- 
sentatives. Certainly it was at least half again as large as Oa. 
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In the tribe Oineis, which contained the disproportionately large 
deme Akharnai, Thria (101 known demesmen, 7 Bouleutai) and 
Oe were second and third largest. The other demes of Oineis 
were all much smaller. In the Roman period Oe continued in 
its same medium size. In his list of 530 Athenians of the time 
of Augustus (art. cited supra for Oa), Graindor found three 
citizens from Oe (demotic 'Ozfev in each case). 

Oe produced a few famous citizens. Damonides, certainly to 
be subtracted from Oa (infra), was one. A lesser figure, but still 
notable, was an Eratosthenes, of fin. s. V a. (P.A., 5035). The 
most famous citizen of Oe was the general Lamakhos, son of a 
Xenophanes (P.A., 8981; demotic reasonably certain, but not 
preserved in any document with Lamakhos’ own name). His 
son Tydeus was also a general (P.A., 13884). In all, five 
generations are known: evidently they were people of substance 
for well over a century (stemma under P.A., 8981). No other 
family of Oe, and none of Oa, has a stemma in P. A. 


The Demotics from Oe do not cause so much difficulty as those 
from Oa. The demotics of both have three elements. Thus in 
the ease of Oe, disregarding a few overlappings in periods, there 
is (1) the initial O-sound, which seems to have been short from 
the beginning, only admitting omega as an alternative under the 
Empire. (2) The second vowel, which for Oa was first alpha, 
then later alpha-iota, and finally again alpha alone. (3) The 
termination: Oa for a time (post med. s. V-s. IV) used the 
nominal ending -evs, and for the rest of Antiquity -0ev. But Oe 
could not, evidently, add -evs ; and so all forms of Oe end in -Oev. 

Four forms of the demotic from Oe are known. Apart from 
the earliest period, where we have almost none, they do not 
appear to require such exhaustive study as those of Oa. I have 
examined the demoties of all the persons listed in Kirchner's 
P. A., Conspectus Demotarum, and cite here all of them, except 
that for 'Ogócv after s. V only a selection is given; among these, 
it seemed that mining accounts, records of manumission, and 
grave monuments, being the most “popular,” would be the most 
significant.* 


*In J. Kirchner, P. A., Conspectus Demotarum, p. 585, the reference 
for Euboios should not be 5313 but 5315.—In P. A., II, p. 63, the person 
listed between nos. 9826 and 9828 should be numbered not 8927 but 9827. 
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lL & Va. 
OEQEN (seil. 'Oj6ev; not lev: infra). 

(S. B. G., X (1949], p. 91, no. 225, line 89, of 429/8 B. C. [1. G., 
T°, 310] has a gap of exactly 11 letters in which a patronymic 
and demotie must be restored. If the patronymic is correct 
and the demotie Oe, the restoration of the demotie in five 
letters must be K [A] AAILTPATO[E EMPEAO OEOENJ. 
The restoration is too conjectural. Nothing connects this Em- 
pedos [P. A., 4696] with a Kallistratos. Eleven years later 
[infra] the demotic with the same patronymic is aspirated.) 

J. M. Paton, et al., The Brechtheuwm, inscription no. XIII, col. i, 
lines 48-9, on p. 382, hepaxNeldes ’O[EGe] |»; and no. XVII, col. ii, 
line 20, on p. 394, hepaxdeldes 'O&0ev (I. G., I?, 374, lines 101-2, 
268), of 408/7 B.C. 

In Z. G., I°, pp. 325 and 326, the index of places lacks a 
reference to no. 374, lines 101-2; the index of persons, on 
p. 318, has the man, hypakdelins with 'Of8e»(no brackets). 
Both indexes unaccountably lack the fully preserved occur- 
rence, cited above, here 7. G., I?, 374, line 268. 
HOEOEN (scil. ‘Ofeev), only one instance known. 
I. G., I*, 302, line 20, of 418/7 B.C. (inscribed 415/4), (dative) 
A[YXIZTP]ATO! E[M]PEAO HOEOEN. 
Oi[ffev], one instance, from a period of changes. 
"I. G., T°, 109, line 2 of 410/9 B. C. 
I have not been able to control the reading, but the form is 
found later. 


IL S.IV o. 


Oig0cv, found both in state documents and in the authors. 

I. G., II?, 1745, line 35, Bouleutai of 360/59 B. C. 

I. G., 11*, 1622, line 479, of 356/5 B. C. 

I. G., II°, 204, line 80, of 352/1 B. C. 

Hesperia, XIX. (1950), pp. 260-3, no. 19, line 21, of ca. 339/8 
B.C. This form is normal and correctly read; it did not 
need to be queried; also the index, p. 295, should have Oiethen. 

Hesperia, XXVIII (1959), p. 223, line 110, of ca. 330-320 B.C., 
Oig0(c»). In the same inscription, the same “ near-illiterate ” 
mason (p. 208, n. 2) is reeorded as having written 'Ojfe», in 
line 5 on p. 221. a 

I.G., IT’, 6954; 6958; S. EJ. G., XVII (1960), no. 103: all grave 
monuments. 

Lysias, I, 16, "Eparoodévys Olfóev. 

Demosthenes, 33, 14, ’Apicroxdfs Olfjfev. 

Aristotle, Ath., 27, 4, Aauwvrlins Olfj6ev. 

Onder, the most frequent form. 

I.G., ID?, 1372, line 4; and [I. Œ., II?, 1375, line 16], both of 

401/0 B. C. 
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I. G., TI?, 1400, line 4, of 390/89 B. C. 

I. G., IT’, 3037, line 2, of 375/4 B. C. 

I.G., II?*, 112, lines 4-5; and I.G., IP, 114, line 3; both of 
362/1 B. C. 

Hesperia, XIX. (1950), pp. 210-18, no. 5, line 87, of med. s. IV a. 

Hesperia, XIX (1950), pp. 226-36, no. 13, line 104, of 350/49- 
345/4 B. C. 

I.G., Ii?, 6950, 6053, 6961, 6962, 6966, 6967: all grave monu- 
ments. 


III Ss, II-I a. 
Onder, the form almost universally used. 
S. E. G., XIV (1957), no. 64, line 48, of 271/0 B.C. (Hesperia, 
XXIII [1954], pp. 287-96, no. 182). 
I. G., II*, 832, line 9, of 229/8 B. C. 
S. E. G., XVII (1960), no. 29, lines 22, 29, 37, 41, 44, of 203/2 
B. C. 
(Prytaneis [Hesperio, Suppl. I], no. 40; Hesperia, XVII [1048], 
p. 15.) 
I. G., II°, 6952, 6955, 6956, 6960, 6963, 6965: all grave monu- 
ments. 
Hesperia, XXIV (1955), pp. 220-39, text lines [40, 138, 289], of 
127/6 B. C. 
I. G., 1I*, 1028, lines B127 and B130, of 101/0 B. C. 
OlfGev, one isolated occurrence. 
I. Œ., IT’, 2982, line 5, of 127/6 B. C. 


IV. S.Ia.et postea. 

Ober, still the most common form. 
I. G., TI’, 1043, line B96, of 39/8 B. C. 
I. Œ., IL, 4307, line 1, of the reign of Augustus. 
I.G., II°, 6944, 6945, 6947, 6948, 6951, 6957: all grave monu- 

ments. 

Olnéer, one instance. 
I. G., IT”, 1051, line C20, of post-38/7 B.C. 

'Q6cv ( two instances. 
I. G., II’, 6959, 6966: grave monuments. 


A locative form is found twice: ’Ojo.: Hesperia, XXVIII (1959), p. 
219, line 485, of ca. 330-320 B.C.; and 1I.G., II?, 2776, line 35, of ca. 
A. D. 117-138. 


The Lexicographers. Oa and Oe would seem to be natural 
subjects of interest for the lexicographers, but only two were 
interested. 

Harpokration has no entry under "Oa, "Oa, xrA. ; he can distin- 
guish Olov from demes similarly named (ed. Dindorf, p. 219, line 
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18, s. v. Olov), but apart from his article on Oion he has only the 
one eniry: 


OliÜev: "Ioaios èv të Kar’ "EXmayópov. 8ipos ris Tlavdiovidos 
4j Otn, ds AuóBopos: —Olíjfey 8& dard Tómov exippyua. DiAdxopos 
8 & rå y jv Olnv Kedddov pèv Üvyarépa, Xdporos 08 yuvaixa 
toropei. 


Apart from the error about the tribe, which should be Oineis, 
the article is wholly about Oe. Harpokration simply did not 
realize that Oa and Oe were two different places. 

So far as he can be tested, Stephanos Byzantinos, $. v. "Oa, is 
correct throughout, except that there is no reason to believe 
Oa was ever called "Oy; and on Damon vide infra: 


"Oa, 8pos rhs "Arrucjs, THs Tavdiovi8es pujs. Acovdaros 8 
ó rot Tpidurds prot rò wAnOovrexdy "Ocis AéyeoOat aùroùs, os 
kal dAAa woddd. ô pévror Snporns "Oabey rA€yerar, Adpov 
Aapwvidov kal èk térov tò aird. ra 8 Ma “Oade, “Oave. 
Aéyerar kai "On. čore © “On ras Olvyidos pudis. ó Sypdrys 
*Osfev. 


In this instance, on the whole an unusual one, Stephanos is 
better informed than Harpokration. It is notable also that with 
regard to Oa, neither of the two lexicographers is aware of the 
most recent form, in omega; likewise for Oe.  Harpokration 
knew only the form for Oe current mostly in the Fourth Century 
B.C. Stephanos knew only the form for Oa current in the first 
two Hellenistie centuries, but for Oe he knew one form used 
from the Fourth Century B.C. on. It would seem that for these 
demotics both lexicographers drew only on limited literary 
sources. The locative forms "Oafe and "Oase, preserved in 
Stephanos, need not be fictitious; he may well have found them 
somewhere; but he missed "Qao: and “Ojo. The form ‘Oes, 
quoted from Dionysios, violates the principle, otherwise inviolate, 
that for Oa alpha (or eta, for Oe) should be present. *Ocis should 
be expunged from the record. 


General. The regularity of the Athenian publie documents is 
one thing: it might be expected. But the regularity of the 
(private) grave monuments is a different matter. For Oa, I. G., 
TI? contains 17 reliable texts (7815-7831) : as dated at present, 
only two appear to stray beyond the chronological bounds for 
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their form of demotic. All use "Qa6ev or ‘Obey, except only the 
unique variant Oiadev of 7822. Such regularity would hardly be 
expected. 

Similarly for Oe. In 1. G., II?, there are 24 grave inscriptions 
(6944-6967). Two, of the Roman period, J. G., YI?, 6959 and 
6966, have 'O560cv; three more, of s. IV a., have Oijev; all the 
rest, 'Oj8ev. Only in s. IV a. is there any proved overlapping. 
On the whole, the consistency is heartening. 

In every period, the commoner demotics of Oa and Oe have 
certain resemblances to each other which cannot be accidental: 

8. V :aspiration : 'Da(w)eós ; ‘O7bev. 

ss. V-IV :iota :'OQaueós, ‘Qaceds; Oijfev. 

S. IV : loss of aspiration :'Qaieós, “Qabev; Olifev, ‘O7nber. 
ss. III-II : omicron : "Oafev, 'Oaeós ; 'Onfev. 

imp. Rom. : omega : "Qafev ; "O5ffey. 


In the early demoties of Oe, the pre-EuXleidean letter O has 
always been taken as omicron. Comparison with the demotics 
of Oa, and the fact that in the Roman period ’Q76ev is common, 
might suggest that OEO EN and HOE( EN should be understood 
as beginning with omega. But no Fourth Century forms, even 
one of 401/0 B.C., have omega. This is decisive. The spelling 
of the heroine's name, Os, also somewhat favors omicron. 


Damon. The confusion about Oa and Oe extends to one of 
ihe famous families produced by one of them. The correct 
demotie can, I think, be finally determined. There is a second 
problem, independent of the first: this problem is the name of 
Perikles’ teacher and advisor, who was ostracized. An ostrakon, 
I. G., I°, 912, written in letters as early as ca. 450 B.C., reads 
Aápov Aapovido. Aristotle calls Perikle? advisor Aapwvidys; 
others call him Adpuev. This second problem need not be con- 
sidered here: references can be obtained from the most recent 
article, A. E. Raubitschek, “Damon,” Classica et Mediaevalia, 
XVI (1955), pp. 78-83. 

The texts which give the demotic are few: 


Aapwvidys Oijbev, scil. Damonides of Oe. 
Aristotle, Ath., 27,4: émAeumdpevos 6 IIepuxNijs tă ovoia avpov- 
Accavros aùr Aapovidov Tov Oinfev, err. No other mention 
of this demotic for D. occurs. As we now see—and it is 
well worth noting—Ath. gives the demotic in the form 
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which was the less common, though it was the correct 
literary form, in the Fourth Century B.C. 

(Aapovidys "Oabey, scil. Damonides of Oa. 
Plutarch, Perikles, 9, 2, attempts to repeat Aristotle: cvpgov- 
Acícavros abrQ Aapwvidov ToU "OaÜcv às "ApwroréAgs levópyke. 
Since "Oafev was not the form in more common use for Oa 
in Plutarch's own day, his knowledge was evidently book- 
knowledge.) 

Adpov Aapwvi8ov ("Oabev), scil. Damon of Oa. 
Stephanos Byzantinos (s. V p.?), s. v. "Oa == 6 Snudrys "Oabey 


Aé€yerar. Adpov Aapovidoy kal èk rówov TO abrÓ. 


As most scholars agree, Plutarch, though he had lived in 
Athens, erred about the demotic, and Stephanos repeated his 
error, or followed some other erring source, or was unable him- 
self to distinguish the demotics. D. was of Oe, and can now 
be added to Gomme's list which illustrates the proposition that 
it was very largely members of the City demes who became 
prominent in the Fifth Century (Population, pp. 37-9). 


There have been various errors by modern scholars. The commentary 
on I.G., I°, 912 is to be corrected. Raubitschek’s note on the deme, 
op. cit., p. 83, n. 15, cites Plutarch for Oe. The Cambridge Ancient 
History, V (1927), mentions—as if they were one—Damon/Damonides 
on pp. 49, 73, 175, 382, and (index) 536. The musicologist appears as 
* Damonides of Oea” (sic) on p. 73, as “Damon (or Damonides) of 
Oea ” on p. 175; and the deme-name “ Oea " was not altered in the index. 
This is an illustration of how Latinization ean hide confusion (with the 
Aiginetan Ofa?), and mislead. The unfortunate “ Oea ”? appears also in 
H. Rackham's translation of the Ath. (Loeb, 1935; text and index). 

J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica (1901), pp. 206-7, no. 3143, 
gives Aáue» Aapwridov "Oa0ev (and the father Damonides as no. 3144, 
Aapwridys “Oabev). So also in the Conspectus Demotarum, p. 630. The 
The explanation of this error is historical. Until the Aristotelian Ath. 
was published, giving the deme of Damonides as Oe, nothing opposed Oa, 
which had become established as the demotic of Damon(ides). Kirchner 
failed to realize that the authority of Stephanos—even though Stephanos 
knew (or at least wrote) that Oa was distinct from Oe—cannot possibly 
prevail against that of the Aristotelian Ath., which was written perhaps 
800 years earlier. The demotic in P. A., 3143 and 3144 should be altered 
to Otgfev. 


STERLING Dow. 
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PINDAR, NEMEAN, 7, 31. 


* Quemadmodum alibi difficillima est Pindari interpretatio, 
ubi tectius rem aliquam tractat, sic etiam in hoc loco tractando 
eam secutus est poeta sententiarum constructionem, cuius veram 
ralionem nonnisi intentissima mentis acie deprehendas." 

With these words Augustus Boeckh introduces his commentary 
on the sequence of thought from verse 17 to verse 51 in the 
Seventh Nemean. All students of this ode will, I am sure, agree 
with him wholeheartedly, and the difficulties present in these 
verses have been, and will continue to be, the source of much 
discussion. The purpose of this study, however, is essentially 
an attempt to explain the meaning of only the latter part of 
vv. 80f.:! 

GAAS kowóy yàp épxerat 
Kop? “Aiba, wéoe 9' à&ókqrov èv kal 8o- 
Kkeovra,* 
The last four words have been interpreted in five different ways: 


1. on the inglorious and the glorious. 

. on him who does not expect it and on him who does. 
unexpected and on him who expects it. 

unexpected even on him who expects it. 

ingloriously even on the glorious. 


9t ge po ro 


Thummer has, I think, adequately disposed of the last two.* 
He points out that xowóv proves that the preposition év must be 
taken with d8déxyrov as well? otherwise the “Gegensatzpaar” is 
destroyed. One might also add that such an interpretation would 
involve an oxymoron which, so far as I know, cannot be paralleled 
in Pindar. 


* All references to and quotations from Pindar are from Bowra’s 
Oxford text. 

? E. Thummer, Die Religiositüt Pindars (Innsbruck, 1957), p. 34, n. 3. 

3Thummer refers to C. Bossler, De praepositionum usu apud Pim- 
darum, (Giessen, 1865), pp. 85 f. and W. Theiler, Die zwei Zeitstufen in 
Pindars Stil und Vers (Halle, 1941), p. 262 for other examples of this 
dé kolrvov use of the preposition in Pindar. He also quotes Pyth., 2, 10 f., 
Bippor / iv € &puara, for èv with the accusative. Thus Snell's reading 
doxéorvre ig unnecessary. The somewhat abnormal position of xat is also 
found in Olym., 7, 26, viv ev kal reAevrG. 
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The third would be possible, provided of course the second is 
considered acceptable, but is improbable because the passive 
* unexpected? destroys the symmetry which is present in the 
two active meanings of the second version. 

This leaves us with the choice between the first two. The 
first has received the support of the majority * of commentators, 
but its interpretation is normally governed by the relationship 
which the verse is considered to have with what precedes and 
what follows. We must, therefore, discuss the sequence of 
thought from v. 17 to v. 51. 

The first antistrophe deals largely with the need for poetry 
in order to bring about lasting fame. Then in vv. 17f. Pindar 
Says: 

copot 88 uéAAXovra Tpvraiov ávepov 
£paÜoy, où brò képóe. BAGBev- 


“Wise men know the wind which wil come two days hence.” 
Sehadewaldt interprets these verses as meaning that wise men, 
i.e. poets, are like sailors who can determine in advance what 
wil happen in the future, and who take steps accordingly. 
Frünkel however, in his review of Schadewaldt’s book argues 
that the wind in v. 17 is the wind of fame, “der Ruhmwind,” 
and explains the passage by saying that the wise will take pains 
to ensure their lasting fame without fear of what it will cost 
today. They will see to it that their exploits are celebrated in 
verse regardless of the cost. 

It is most unlikely, however, that ivexov could by itself mean 
* Ruhmwind," and Coppola is right in rejecting the examples 
which Fränkel believes support his view.” If we examine these 
passages we see that in none of them is “wind” alone used in 


* Of 28 commentators and translators I have examined concerning this 
verse, 1l prefer the first version, 6 the second, 3 the third, 2 the fourth, 
and 1 the fifth. 

t: W. Schadewaldt, Der Aufbau des Pindarischen Epinikion (Halle, 
1928), p. 300. 

* H. Fränkel, Gnomon, VI (1930), pp. 11f. His interpretation has 
won the support of H. Gundert, Pindar und sein Dichterberuf (Frank- 
furt am Main, 1935), n. 116 and E. Tugendhat, “ Zum Rechtfertigungs- 
problem in Pindars 7. Nemeischen Gedicht," Hermes, UXX XVIII (1960), 
p- 401, n. 5. 

* G. Coppola, Introduzione a Pindaro (Rome, 1931), p. 56, n. 1. 
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the sense of “Ruhmwind.” In Pyth., 1, 90 f., which Frankel 
says is the closest parallel to the passage under discussion, the 
metaphor has nothing to do with fame. Pindar is telling Hiero 
not to furl his sail, i.e. not to slacken in his hospitality, just as 
in Isth., 2, 89f. Nem. 6, 28f., it is true, does speak of the 
“breeze of song,” but this sense is brought out by the addition 
of the words Moisa, éréwv, and edxdéa. Similarly in Pyth., 4, 8 
we find jkvov along with oópov in order to make the meaning 
clear. In Nem., 5, bOb ff. the phrase dvi 8' iotia Téivov means 
* do your utmost" and the idea of praise is obtained only from 
the preceding words Si8o. $eváv. Finally, in Olym., 11, 1 ávépev 
is clearly used in its literal sense. 

Thus we are left with the interpretation suggested by Schade- 
waldt, although our view of the relation of these verses with 
what follows is different from his: cool, “ poets,” ® and in this 
context Pindar especially, know the wind which will come two 
days hence, i.e. they are able to foresee coming disasters, and 
like the wise sailor they will not run the risk of suffering harm 
through a desire for gain. The question now arises, what is 
this disaster? It is surely the disaster which can arise if one’s 
poetry is misunderstood, and it is the misunderstanding on the 
part of the Aeginetans of the myth of Neoptolemus in the Siath 
Paean which caused Pindar to write the Seventh Nemean. 
Pindar’s defence of his treatment of Neoptolemus is the under- 
lying theme of this ode, and it has a far greater place in Pindar’s 
thoughts than the praise of Sogenes.*° The assurance on the 


sU. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, * Pindar's siebentes nemeisches 
Gedicht," Berl. Sitzb., 1908, p. 334, argues that here cool are “ weather 
prophets ” and only in a secondary sense “ poets.” But the reverse is 
surely true. 

? J. Duchemin, Pindare poéte et prophéte (Paris, 1955), p. 261, points 
out that wind may be used in a metaphorical sense to denote uncertainty. 
* Dans les métaphores, le souffle des vents est le symbole de tout mouve- 
ment imprévisible, de toute perturbation que nous sommes obligés de 
subir comme une force aveugle." She then quotes Pyth., 3, 104 f., along 
with Vem., 7, 17 f., as examples. 

The word rpiraiov probably has no more than the usual significance 
conveyed by the number three, but it is interesting to note that Aratus, 
Phaen., 767, 783 ff., and 1129 ff., speaks of storms arising on the third 
day. W. Christ, in his commentary on this verse, compares Strabo, VI, 
2, 10 where he speaks of a wind that will blow after three days. 

1? One cannot help wondering how Sogenes and his family received this 
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part of Pindar that he had no slanderous intent when he related 
the myth of Neoptolemus in the Paean raises its head inter- 
mittently throughout the whole ode.‘ 


The mention of gain in v. 18 was probably made because the 
Aeginetans accused Pindar of slandering Neoptolemus because, 
as Schadewaldt suggests,?* he wanted to ingratiate himself with 
the Delphians or because he was bribed by them to speak thus 
of their hero. In vv. 102 ff. Pindar makes it quite clear that 
he had been accused of dragging Neoptolemus’ name in the mud. 
This mention of gain then led Pindar to affirm in v. 19 that 
“rich and poor alike die,” i.e. there would be no point in his 
writing solely for profit, since the rich as well as the poor must 
someday die.'? 


We now come to the excursus, vv. 20-30. The theme of this 
is twofold: the power that poetry has to mislead and the difficulty 
which the average person has in comprehending it. Thus Pindar 
is giving an example of a poet who misused his sophia, and it 
is implicit in these words that Pindar’s poetry could not come 
under the same indictment. He could never be justly accused 
of falsehood (wedSeor) or deceit (xAémra). But the average man 
(8piros) is not capable of seeing through Homer’s sophia, and 
therefore it is not surprising that Pindar’s poetry should be mis- 
interpreted. Vv. 24ff. are perhaps not so much an accusation 
levelled against the Aeginetans, although it is possible that 


ode. They must have felt that Pindar used Sogenes’ victory merely as 
an excuse to defend himself against the charges laid by the Aeginetans. 

7: Farnell interprets these lines to mean, “ just as the wise merchant 
foresees a storm coming and does not put forth to sea risking his cargo 
through avaricious hurry to dispose of it, so Thearion has not hesitated 
to spend money on hiring an expensive poet, so as to perpetuate his son’s 
fame, which otherwise the tempest of Time might overwhelm.” But as 
Farnell himself admits, “this was certainly obscure even for Thearion, 
and the simile can only be applied with great strain.” A. Puech, Pin- 
dare, Néméennes? (Paris, 1952), pp. 87 f. puts forward a similar view. 

12 W., Schadewaldt, op. cit., p. 300. 

13 B, L. Gildersleeve, “The Seventh Nemean Revisited,” A.J. P., XXXI 
(1910), p. 147, objects to the connection of v. 19 with xépôe: because such 
a commonplace statement as this needs no explanation, Perhaps so, but 
When wu lugieul seguenee UL Liuuvhe caii bë otn, it sééms unwise nob to 
make use of it. 
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Pindar would not be above this, as a rather tolerant overlooking 
of their misunderstanding of his treatment of Neoptolemus. 

Thus the theme of this excursus is the same as that intro- 
duced by v. 17, and refers to the misunderstanding on the 
part of the Aeginetans of Pindar's treatment of Neoptolemus. 
Tugendhat, on the other hand, argues that the excursus serves 
as a proof that it is not enough to be eb8o£os in order to achieve 
lasting fame; rather one's exploits must be celebrated in song.!* 
But this interpretation, which makes the excursus refer to 
Sogenes, is possible only if vv. 17 f. are understood as denoting 
the “Ruhmwind” which wise men +5 will secure for the future 
by hiring the services of a suitable poet. And this interpre- 
tation we have judged to be improbable.!* 


Pindar now, in true Pindaric fashion, abruptly breaks off his 
account of Odysseus, Homer, and Ajax, with the statement: 
GAAG Kowdy yáp .. .. The words dAAà . . . yáp make it quite 
clear that Pindar is finished with the subject of Ajax. “But 
(enough of Ajax*’) for (as I was saying) the wave of death 
comes over all.” Thus our thoughts are turned back to vv. 17-20. 
The similarity between “the wave of death comes over all in 
common” and “rich and poor alike must die” is obvious. But 
we must now ask ourselves, what connection has the latter part 
of v. 31, wéoe 8 àBókqrov èv xal Soxéovra, with vv. 17-20? It is 
to the answer of this question that our discussion of vv. 17-30 
has been leading. We have pointed out that the meaning of 
ihe metaphor in v. 17 is that “poets can foresee disaster," 


14 E. Tugendhat, op. cit., pp. 401 ff. 

16 It is of course possible that coóoí could mean “wise men” rather 
than “poets,” but the latter meaning is extremely common in Pindar 
and accords better with the second half of the preceding antistrophe in 
which Pindar speaks of himself as a mirror for noble deeds. 

16M. Untersteiner, La formazione poetica di Pindaro (Messina and 
Florence, 1951), pp. 74ff., gives an explanation of the sequence of 
thought from v. 17 to v. 30 which is somewhat similar to mine, but he 
does not bring out clearly enough the relationship which these verses 
bear to Pindar's defence against the charges of the Aeginetans. 

"J. D. Deniston, The Greek Particles? (Oxford, 1954), p. 101, says 
that in dÀAà . . . yáp “the sense conveyed is that what precedes is 
irrelevant, unimportant, or subsidiary, and is consequently to be ruled 
out of discussion, or at least put in the shade." He then quotes Nem., 
7, 30 among his examples. 
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and it is this ability to foresee and the lack of it which is 
referred to in á8ókgroy and Soxéovra. This verse provides us 
with a link between vv. 17-20 and the myth of Neoptolemus 
which now commences and continues until v. 51. Pindar can 
see into the future, but Neoptolemus could not, and it is to 
Neoptolemus that á8óxwrov refers. 

Pindar then goes on in the next verse to say: “But honour 
accrueth to those whose fair-flowering fame a God cherisheth 
after death” (Farnell). Neoptolemus did not expect death 
when he came to Delphi, but this is of no consequence since, 
thanks to Apollo, his honour is certain to endure forever. Proof 
that he came to Delphi with no thoughts of fighting, and pre- 
sumably therefore with no thoughts of the possibility of dying, 
is given in the most explicit terms by the first two words of v. 38, 
BoaGoay ro. “With helpful intent, mark you” Neoptolemus 
came to Delphi. Pindar wishes to make it perfectly clear that 
Neoptolemus had no intention of bringing any harm to Delphi. 
Pindar then relates the myth of Neoptolemus and states that it 
was the will of fate (v. 44) that he should die and be buried at 
Delphi. It was not the result of an attack upon Delphi, other- 
wise the Delphians would not have been distressed at his death 
(v. 43).1° 


16J am in complete agreement with Farnell’s explanation of vv. 33 ff. 
Norwood’s criticism, “Pindar, Nemean, VII, 31-85," A.J.P. LXIV 
(1943), pp. 325 f., that Poadowy “ can mean nothing weaker than ‘ coming 
to the assistance’ of Apollo or the Delphians, as a defender in war, as 
bringing food in a time of famine, and the like; it can not be used of a 
mere friendly visit, even with gifts in hand,” is too harsh. In Plato, 
Apol, 23b 7, Socrates says that he goes round proving that those who 
think they are wise are really not, and in so doing he is helping (8og0ov) 
Apollo. Just as Socrates is now “the champion of the god,” in Burnet/s 
words, so Neoptolemus came to Delphi as “the champion” of Apollo. 
If it is true, as Farnell suggests, that the Aeginetans believed that 
Pindar had “ given sanction” in the Sisith Paean to the belief found in 
Euripides’ Andromache that Neoptolemus went to Delphi in order to 
sack the temple, Pindar may well be emphasizing here that this was not 
true and that he wished to convey no such meaning. Instead Neo- 
ptolemus came to help Apollo, and he did this by bringing gifts from 
the sack of Troy (vv. 40£.). It is surely not difficult to believe that 
ono helps a gnd hy hringing gifts 

19 The phrase uáxas .. . ávrirvxórr' (v. 42) seems to me to indicate 
too that Neoptolemus did not expect to meet danger or possible death at 
Delphi. He merely “happened upon a fight." 
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Thus we see how v. 31 looks both back and ahead and serves 
as a link between Pindar’s statement in the first epode that he 
can. foresee disasters which may arise in the future and so could 
not be guilty of misrepresenting Neoptolemus as Homer mis- 
represented Odysseus and Ajax, and Pindar’s emphasis of the 
totally harmless intent of Neoptolemus when he visited Delphi. 
He did not at all suspect what lay in store for him at Delphi. 
It is also clear that from v. 17 to v. 51 Pindar is completely 
absorbed in the account of Neoptolemus and is determined both 
to convince the Aeginetans that he did not misrepresent their 
hero in the Sixth Paean and to state explicitly the reason for 
Neoptolemus’ visit to Delphi and the cause of his death there.?° 


Doveras E. GERBER. 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO, 
LONDON, CANADA. 


?9 One should also note that the meaning “unexpected” or “ unex- 
pecting ” is better attested for dðóryror than “inglorious,” as Thummer, 
op. cit., p. 34, n. 4, points out. Of the two passages which are especially 
similar to v. 31, Trag. Adesp. Frag. 482 (Nauck?) : 

viv obkéri: por Slya Óvuós, 

GAG odd’ ol’ Srt mávra Bporois 

Zebs émixdpow Téuvet, 

Kaferar pèr OokéopT, 

addxnroy ð é£aeípov 
and the familiar exodus of several of Euripides’ plays (Alcestis, Andro- 
mache, Helen, Bacchae, and Medea) : 

kal rà SoxnGévr’ oùk éredéoOn, 

T&p b' adoxyrav Tópov «pe beds, 
the first could be interpreted either way, whereas the second must have 
the same significance as the verse in the Seventh Nemean. 
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IxGEMAR DÜünrwG. Aristotle’s Protrepticus. An Attempt at Recon- 
struction. Göteborg, 1961. Pp. 295. (Acta Universitatis Gotho- 
burgensis, Studia Graeca et Latina, XII.) 


In the course of the Symposium Aristotelicum held at Oxford in 
August, 1957, where the diseussion eentered on the relation between 
the earlier writings of Aristotle and the work of Plato and the 
Academy, Professor Düring and several of his colleagues determined 
to undertake a thorough investigation of five early works of Aristotle 
of which we are supposed to possess considerable fragments. 
According to the division of labor, the following volumes will appear: 
1) Aristotle’s Essay om Ideas. An Attempt at Reconstruction by 
G. E. L. Owen of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; 2) Aristoteles’ 
Dialog Ewudemos. Ein Versuch der Wiederherstellung, by O. Gigon 
of the University of Bern; 3) Aristote ‘Du Bien; Essai de recon- 
struction, by S. Mansion of the University of Louvain and E. de 
Stryker, S. J., of the Collège Philusuphique eb Théulugique d"Héverlé- 
Louvain; 4) Aristoteles Dialog über die Philosophie. Hin Versuch 
der Wiederherstellung, by P. Wilpert of the University of Cologne; 
and 5) the volume now under review and the first of the series to be 
published, 

Düring in his preface notes the interest and importance of these 
fragments of the early Aristotelian opera as well as the wide diver- 
gence of opinion concerning their scope, character, and philosophical 
significance. All scholars interested in ancient philosophy will be 
the beneficiaries of this important series of books. The authors have 
collaborated in their desire “to examine the entire evidence on which 
our knowledge of the five works is based, and, if possible, to recover 
the argument of the originals” (p. 5). Each has proceeded on his 
task individually but from time to time they have met together as a 
group to discuss the various problems of common interest. Though 
each volume will contain certain particular variations, they all will 
have the same general structure that is to be found in Düring's book, 
viz. a survey of the problem of the work under investigation, as 
complete as possible a collection of the basic and related texts, a full 
running commentary, and a final summing up. Düring describes his 
purpose and that of his co-workers in this way: “ Our aim has been, 
first, to investigate thoroughly the basie texts and, if possible, to 
retrieve the sequence of the fragments; second, to see whether it is 
possible, by constructive reasoning, to recover some knowledge of the 
form, contents, purpose, and significance of these five writings. . .. 
It is our hope that these ‘ attempts at reconstruction ’ will provide a 
new footing for further research " (p. 6). 

Diiring opens his discussion of the various problems presented in 
the study of the Protrepticus by observing that our “ actual ” knowl- 
edge of the work is slight, We know that Aristotle wrote a work 
thus entitled, that it was addressed to a certain Themison, a king of 
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the Cyprians, and that it was a plea for leading a life based on 
philosophy. We know further, as Düring puts it, that “it contained 
a series of arguments leading up to the conclusion that it is necessary 
for an educated man to pursue philosophy; even those who dispute 
the value of thinking and philosophy will need it in order to be able 
to answer the question whether philosophy is necessary or not." 
These conclusions are substantiated by two testimonia (Stobaeus, IV, 
p. 785 Hense and Alexander Aphrodisias, In Arist. Top., C.I.A. G., 
II, 2, p. 149, 9-17 Wallies) from whieh we are also justified in 
maintaining that “Aristotle’s Protrepticus was a well-known work 
in the latter half of the fourth century” (p. 11). 

Scholars are aware of the results of Bywater’s suggestion that a 
substantial portion of Iamblichus’ Protrepticus was made up of 
excerpts from the Aristotelian work of the same name. Werner 
Jaeger accepted the Bywater thesis though he rejected two small 
sections of Iamblichus which Bywater had designated as Aristotelian. 
Jaeger found further passages in other sources which he regarded as 
fragments of Aristotle’s Protrepticus and Bignone added still others. 
As is well known, Walzer’s collection of the fragments, published in 
1934, has provided the base for all subsequent discussion of the Aris- 
totelian work.t This collection is rather all-inclusive, since it contains 
virtually everything that has at one time or another been ascribed to 
the Protrepticus and the result is what Diiring calls a * rudis indi- 
gestaque moles of passages” (p. 13). This chaotic state of affairs 
prompted W. Gerson Rabinowitz of the University of California to 
protest vigorously in his monograph, Aristotle’s Protrepticus and 
the Sources of its Reconstruction,? where he attempts to prove that 
our knowledge of the work in question is an illusion. Rabinowitz’ 
view is based on his conviction that we cannot have any real evidence 
for a reconstruction of the Protrepticus save in fragments where the 
title of the work and Aristotle’s name both appear. 

There is a sense, of course, in which this rigid attitude of Rabino- 
witz is irrefutable, but few scholars in their efforts to interpret the 
often painfully scanty evidence at their disposal would feel them- 
selves justified in being bound by such an absolute prescription. 
Certainly Diiring believes that Rabinowitz position is far too 
extreme and not one that will be adopted by scholars who know that 
they must do their best to establish reasonable probabilities when 
it is strictly impossible for them to promulgate absolute certainties. 
When viewed in this light, Düring's book ean be regarded as his 
effort to show that one ean go well beyond the eritieal limits set by 
Rabinowitz and that there are sound grounds upon which a highly 
probable reconstruction of the Protrepticus can be based. According 
to Düring we need not be condemned to the ars nesciendi of 
Rabinowitz.? 


1 Aristotelis Dialogorum Fragmenta, in usum scholarum selegit Ri- 
cardus Walzer (Firenze, Sansoni, 1934), pp. 21-65. Düring (pp. 290-5) 
lists in a bibliography some one hundred books and articles dealing with 
the Protrepticus. 

2 University of California Publications in Classical Philology, XVI, 
No. 1 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1957). 

* Cf. e.g., Düring, Aristotle’s Protrepticus, p. 31. Though Düring is 
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At this point it may be desirable to describe the central portion of 
the book which the author names “ The Material.” One cannot fail 
to be impressed by Diiring’s sensible mode of procedure, He first 
serulinizes all the fragments which have been aseribed by various 
scholars to the Protrepticus of Aristotle and then breaks them down 
into three categories: 1) Basic Texts (B), 2) Related Texts (C), 
and 3) an Appendix of passages ranging from those which may have 
some indirect relation to the Protrepticus to those which in Diiring’s 
opinion have nothing at all to do with the Aristotelian work.* The 
three categories are preceded by a group of eight passages of 
Testimonia (A). The Basic Texts, numbered B, 1-110, are printed 
with the Greek on the left-hand page with an English translation on 
the facing right-hand page. These for Diiring constitute what he 
believes can reasonably and legitimately be considered all that is 
left of Aristotle’s Protrepticus. He then presents an analytical 
word-index of the 110 fragments in which are included all words 
save the most common particles. He next lists the sources of all the 
Basic Texts which are in the vast majority of instances derived from 
the Protrepticus of Iamblichus, chapters V-XIL This list is fol- 
lowed by a concordance of the B texts and the corresponding pas- 
sages of Pistelli’s edition of the Iamblichean Protrepticus and a 
concordance of all the fragments in the editions of Walzer, Ross, 
Rose, and Düring. The section on “ The Material" concludes with 
the Related Texts and the Appendix, both of which are provided 
with indexes. The next major division of the book consists of a 
detailed commentary on each of the fragments, B 1-110, which con- 
tains his elosely reasoned arguments for his thesis that in faet this is 
the surviving text of Aristotle's Protrepticus, fragmentary to be sure 
but nonetheless genuine. 

To return to the introductory section of the volume which outlines 
carefully Diiring’s conception of the critical and interpretative 
questions which he faces. The first point to be raised is whether 
the language and style of B1-110 conform with that to be found in 
works of Aristotle whose authenticity is unquestioned.  Düring 
immediately admits that some thirty-eight lines, or about five per 
cent of the text (these are whole passages, or sentences, or parts of 


fundamentally opposed to the thesis of Rabinowitz, he takes pains to 
point out that Rabinowitz has made “ many acute observations ” and has 
produced “many results of lasting value” (p. 14). 

‘Tt is interesting to note that sixteen of the passages in Diiring’s 
Appendix appear as fragments in Ross’ edition, Aristotelis Fragmenta 
Selecta (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1955), as do fourteen of 
Diiring’s Related Texts. 

ë The exceptions are: Stobaeus, IV, p. 785 Hense; Stobaeus, III, p. 200 
Hense (= The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, IV, 666); Alexander Aphrodisias, 
In Arist. Top., C. I. A. G., YI, 2, p. 149, 9 (the passages from Stobaeus, 
IV and from Alexander Aphrodisias appear in Düring also as Testimonia 
1 and 2); ten quotations from Iamblichus, De Comm. Math. Sc., each of 
which is associated with a passage of his Protrepticus; and one from 
De Comm. Math. Sc. c. 26, p. 79, 15-80, 1 F., which, Düring argues, 
is a fragment of Aristotle’s Protrepticus. Cf. his commentary on B 52, 
pp. 224-5. Cross references to the editions of the fragments of Rose, 
Ross, and Walzer are, of course, supplied. 
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sentences) reflect more or less clearly the manner of Iamblichus. 
These portions of the text are duly bracketed. The non-bracketed 
lines contain about 6400 words and the number of entries in the 
word-index totals approximately 700. Only twelve of these are not 
to be found in the Bonitz index of Aristotle, though the twelve are 
words in use in the period and occur in Plato or the Attic orators. 
Diiring observes that even a greater disparity in vocabulary than this 
might have been expected between a popular work like the Pro- 
trepticus and the largely technical treatises in the Corpus, but he 
does point out that from time to time in the body of Aristotle’s 
writing there are indeed passages in literary or even elevated style. 

Diiring then turns to phraseology, the “means used to connect 
words and sentences, in short, the style as darijynua yoxñs” (p. 18). 
Here, in substance, he claims that the fragments he has selected as 
having come from Aristotle’s Protrepticus as they are found in the 
work of Iamblichus have an unmistakable Aristotelian ring about 
them. In contrast, he cites chapter 23 of Iamblichus’ De Communi 
Mathematica Scientia, which some scholars have insisted is a verbatim 
quotation from Aristotle’s Protrepticus. Here we find that most of 
the words—as isolated words—appear in the Bonitz index, but, 
Diiring asserts, one can scarcely read the first page of the chapter 
without realizing that this is simply not the way in which Aristotle 
writes, This intuitive sensing or feeling. for Aristotelian style is, at 
bottom, the basis for Diiring’s attribution of the excerpts from the 
Protrepticus of Iamblichus to the Protrepticus of Aristotle. He, of 
course, recognizes the fact that certain scholars would prefer more 
* objective" methods for testing a writer’s language and “are sus- 
picious of appeals to questions of style” (p. 18). I, for one, find 
myself in complete agreement with Diiring on this matter. As I 
examined with care B1-110, I was convinced that I was reading 
something that was genuinely of Aristotelian authorship. When I 
eame to those passages in the series which Düring saw fit to bracket, 
the manner of writing, the mode of expression—the “style "— 
definitely was different, and, I should say, was definitely un-Aris- 
totelian. This opinion or reaction is indeed “ subjective,” but on 
the other hand, in such a matter as the attribution of fragments to 
an author, the Stilgefühl of a-sensitive scholar like Düring con- 
stitutes an item of evidence which cannot lightly be tossed aside. 
The problem definitely brings to mind the criticism of some of our 
contemporary physicians who in their diagnoses are “slaves of the 
laboratory.” Though to be sure laboratory findings are of the highest 
importance, there still is room, not only in medicine but also in 
philology, for the intuitive, imaginative, synoptic judgment (call it 
what you will) of the expert who is not the slave but the master of 
the laboratory. 

In many ways, the rest of Düring's book consists in massing 
evidence in support of his conviction that the texts under considera- 
tion were written by Aristotle. For example, he sees in their inner 
structure a typically Aristotelian mode of building up a series of 
arguments which Mgr. A. Mansion calls the method of approxima- 
tions successives, really a kind of systematization of the Socratic 
method used so often in Plato’s dialogues. So B 10-45 deal with the 
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subjeet of the purpose of nature. This argument is eoneluded and 
the author shifts to the next *sueeessive approximation" whieh has 
to do with the topie that * philosophy is in faet useful for human 
life, moreover easy and pleasant" (p. 67). Düring next seeks to 
show how his texts, B 1-110, really are characteristic of protreptic 
discourses by citing, e. g., Plato's Huthydemus, 278H-282D or the two 

Cyprian discourses of Isocrates involving Nicocles (pp. 20-3). After 
this point has been argued, we are then invited to re-examine the 
methods of Iamblichus in compiling his Protrepticus. There is no 
need here to rehearse in detail the way in which Iamblichus “ ex- 
cerpted” from Plato or from other ancient sources. It is enough 
to say that Düring very persuasively contends that B 1-110, with 
the exception of the bracketed portions, are protreptie in character, 
are excerpts from a single work, and that on this hypothesis “ most 
problems raised by the text can be solved in a satisfactory manner. 
Language and style, form and structure, subject-matter and phi- 
losophical content—all this is precisely what we expect in an 
érdyyeAua written by Aristotle as active member of the Academy 
about 350” (p. 29).§ 

Diiring in the course of his discussion in support of the foregoing 
conclusion pauses (pp. 27-8) to answer the five arguments of Rabino- 
witz against the authenticity of the excerpts from Iamblichus, The 
most powerful point advanced here by Diiring is to the effect that 
even if Iamblichus had specifically announced that he was about to 
produce some quotations from the Protrepticus of Aristotle, scholars 
would not be relieved of the responsibility of examining the forth- 
coming quotations with great care to see whether Iamblichus was 
telling the truth or not. We would have to ask, among other things: 
Do these texts have the genuine Aristotelian ring? Are they pro- 
treptic in character? Düring also observes that Rabinowitz’ hypo- 
thesis in some sense rests upon a belief in the existence of several 
protreptie discourses by Aristotle unknown to us. Such a theory 
seems most unlikely. As Diiring quite rightly insists, we know of 
only one protreptic work by Aristotle, viz., the Protrepticus. Hence 
it is most reasonable for us to assume that this was the source to 
which Iamblichus turned in making his excerpts. 

- There are two more points worth noticing in Diiring’s introductory 
discussion of his problem. The first, to the effect that the Pro- 
trepticus of Aristotle was not a dialogue but a discourse, is con- 
vineingly argued. In the second, Diiring finds himself in agreement 
with Einarson that the Aristotelian work was a specific answer to 
the Antidosis of Isocrates which had been published probably in 
353/2. The discussion of this fourth century contretemps throws 


* Düring (p. 29) adds a special word on the passage transmitted to us 
in Pap. Owy., 666 and Stobaeus which appears in the present text as 
B 2-5. Stobaeus assigns it to Aristotle. Our editor ascribes it to 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus (this is the only passage so ascribed which is 
not to be found in lambliehus) on the ground “that this gives good 
sense and explains the character of the fragment.” Diiring admits with 
Habinowitz that there is no other valid reason and hence would also 
admit that this ascription is “much more hypothetical than the ascrip- 
tion of the Iamblichus fragments." 
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interesting light on the basie incompatibility of the views eoncerning 
philosophy and the philosopher held by Isocrates and his associates 
as against those of the Academy just before the death of Plato. 

As has already been indieated, the detailed argument for the 
genuineness of B 1-110 is eontained in Düring's lengthy fragment by 
fragment commentary, pp. 173-268, It is impossible in a review to 
do more than note that the author defends, successfully I think, his 
many critical and interpretative views, and there can be no doubt 
that his minute analysis produces a profound cumulative effect. In 
my own opinion, I believe Düring has accomplished one most impor- 
tant result and this is to east serious doubt on Jaeger’s use of the . 
fragments of Aristotles Protrepticus in support of his theory 
eoneerning the development of the philosopher's thought. Rabino- 
witz obviously shares Düring's general view of Jaeger's hypothesis, 
but he countered it, so far as the Protrepticus is involved, simply by 
arguing that all these fragments attributed to the Aristotelian work 
have been erroneously so ascribed. And so we read the following 
footnote: “It is noteworthy that Jaeger's famous theory of Aris- 
totle’s ‘ Entwicklung’ rests squarely on the assumption that the frag- 
ments of the Protrepticus are authentic. If they are not, however, 
this theory would seem to be shaken dvo káro.” Düring, on the 
other hand, “shakes” Jaeger's theory by calling attention to the 
several passages in the fragments where Áristotle expresses his own 
view that he cannot accept the Platonic Doctrine of Ideas or Forms, 
eSy.2 Everyone, of course, would admit that there are important 
areas of agreement between Plato and Aristotle, particularly in ethies 
and polities, for there is a sense in which Aristotle was a quasi- 
Platonist all his life. But, so far as the Theory of Forms is con- 
cerned, Aristotle always opposes it. It makes no difference whether 
one is reading a so-called “earlier” work or a “later” treatise. 
Aristotle never wavers in his insistence that the Platonic transcen- 
dental Forms do not exist. Hence Diiring rejects Jaeger’s thesis that 
Aristotle as a young man accepted Plato’s Theory of Forms, only to 
repudiate it as he grew older. It is, as is well known, on the basis 
of * relative distance ” to Plato, that Jaeger seeks to establish chrono- 
logical layers in the Aristotelian Corpus. Diiring eloquently gives 
his view on the problem in the concluding section of his book, pp. 
283-4. It is a view which all scholars must take seriously and one 
which, in my opinion, is all but impossible to reject.® 

The final chapter of the book, to which we have just referred, 
contains Düring's summary of his attempt to reconstruct the Pro- 
trepticus of Aristotle. The reader who has worked through the “B” 
fragments, the Related Texts, the Appendix, and the long Commen- 


7 Rabinowitz, op. cit., p. 95. 

*O0f. e.g, the Commentary on B36, B39, and B46-50. See also 
especially the remarks on B 49 and B 50 where Düring reveals explicitly 
the extent of his disagreement with Jaeger. Of. further, pp. 280 and 281. 

*In his interpretation of Aristotle's philosophical position, Düring 
regularly equates dios with rò 0etov (e.g. Commentary on B50). In 
other words, we are invited to believe that Aristotle held “nature” to 
be “God” or “the Divine” in the sublunary world in which we live. 
Many scholars will fail to be convinced by this view. 
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tary, wil find this section most weleome. He first wil meet a full 
abstract of the contents of B 1-110 in which he can easily grasp the 
line of argument of the discourse as Diiring sees it. There follows 
a discussion of “The Philosophy of the Protrepticus” in which 
various doctrines in B 1-110 are related to characteristic Aristotelian 
views as found in the Corpus, and, in conclusion, Diiring offers his 
opinion on “ The Place of the Protrepticus in Aristotle’s Oeuvre." 19 

The present mechanical arrangement of the volume is open to 
criticism in that Düring in the section he calls “The Material" 
prints his index of words and phrases, the list of the sources of the 
fragments, and two concordances immediately after the text and 
translation of B-1-110. Similarly an index follows the Related Texts 
and another follows the Appendix. Such an arrangement makes the 
book rather difficult to use, since the reader finds himself often 
wanting to consult one or another of these indexes or concordances 
only to be condemned to riffle through about 130 pages in his search 
to locate the one he needs at the moment. Unhappily this takes time. 
If the work is ever re-issued, perhaps it would be better to place 
indexes and concordances at the end of the volume and also it would 
be well to add an index to the Commentary. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my opinion that Diiring has 
produced a fine book. Anyone who has felt that greater rigour 
should characterize the work of scholars who deal with fragments of 
the lost works of antiquity will find in this volume a model of pains- 
taking thoroughness illuminated by insight and imagination. May 
the companion studies of the Essay on Ideas, the Eudemus, On the 
Good, and On Philosophy equal the high standard set by Professor 
Düring. 

WurwNEY J. OATES. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


W. A. Camps. Propertius, Elegies, Book I. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1961. Pp. vi + 101. $2.50. 


There has long been a need for such a libellus as this—a concise, 
generally accurate and handy edition of a single book of Propertius, 
designed specifically for the university student but useful for the 
general reader as well. Camps has wisely adopted Barber's Oxford 
Classical text for his own. The apparatus is sparing in the extreme, 
but a page is provided listing the variants from Barber's edition 
while the commentary is liberally interspersed with Camps' argu- 
ments in support of his own readings or, mueh more regularly, of 
those he has adopted from others. An introduction of thirteen pages 
deals succinctly and plausibly with Propertius! life and works, with 


10 In footnote 1 (p. 282) in this section, Düring calls attention to a 
three-page appendix of the volume which contains a synopsis of his own 
h pothesis with respect to the relative chronology of Aristotle’s worka, 
we promises a book on this complicated problem soon, and in the mean- 
time says that he would “warmly welcome constructive criticisms and 
suggestions.” . 
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the origin and development of the genre of love-elegy, and with the 
eontents and character of Book I itself. No attempt is made to 
emulate the lengthy work of Rothstein or Butler and Barber, or 
to condense Enk’s magnificent compilation, devoted to Book I alone. 
Elaboration of any sort is shunned in the interests of accessibility. 

From this very brevity, therefore, it must be said that the intro- 
duction and commentary fulfill only the minimal requirement. The 
only other comparable text still available in English, that of Post- 
gate, offers an introduction which, though erratic, contains flashes 
of insight Camps in no way surpasses. Camps’ commentary explains 
the more obscure historical, geographical, and mythological refer- 
ences. It exposes and on occasion elucidates the textual and linguistic 
difficulties one constantly confronts when reading Propertius. For 
the latter, the scholar ean now turn to the detailed treatments of 
Bailey, Fleteher, Tránkle, and others (among them Camps himself), 
and Camps draws freely from earlier authority, though his limita- 
tion of space has severely curtailed both acknowledgment and debate. 
To argue on occasion with Camps’ readings is now almost the same 
as to propose the thoughts of one of his predecessors for further 
attention. Let the reader make his own choices. The gravest limita- 
tion of the notes lies eisewhere. 

It is perhaps unfair to ask that in a work of this size the com- 
mentator deal at any length with questions of imagery and dietion, 
meter and sound. One wonders, however, exactly how useful any 
commentary on a poet remains which subordinates critical analysis 
to such a degree as here. Should the reader being introduced to 
Propertius be expected to absorb by intuition the special qualities 
of the poet’s mind at work, the sudden jumps of topie and changes 
of mood, the kinetic movement of each elegy complemented by appro- 
priate unfolding of imagery? What is important, one almost says 
vital, to the study of Propertius now is a critical study (and this 
need not by its nature exclude a commentary) which, assuming a 
thorough acquaintance with recent philological debate, will offer 
Propertius to his readers not as a subject for learned inquiry but 
as a brilliant example of what he primarily remains, a poet. This 
Camps makes scarcely a meager attempt to do. There are many 
roads open, some yet untried. I mention two examples. J. P. Sullivan 
(Wiener Studien, LXXIV [1961], pp. 96-112), choosing the first 
elegy of Book I as his example, shows how a sensitive and reasoned 
application of the discoveries of Freud can clarify what had pre- 
viously remained dim and debatable. And R. E. White (T. A.P. A., 
LXXXIX [1958], pp. 254-61; C.P.. LVI [1961]. pp. 217-29) 
demonstrates the folly of seeking to divide some elegies into parts, 
for by so doing the critice exhibits blindness to one of the special 
characteristics of Propertius! way of writing, namely the ability, 
within the compass of a single poem, to display a variety of moods 
and reactions to one event and even to offer sudden temporal changes 
to view these emotions from more than one perspective. 

I would single out three chief tendencies common to many modern 
erities of Propertius which work him harm. First is the impulse to 
divide elegies when the poet’s sudden alterations of pace are beyond 
instant comprehension. Secondly (and allied thereto in the same 
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combination of critical inadequacy with what is in many cases inde- 
fensible philological procedure) is the propensity to rend couplets 
and groups of couplets from an ostensibly inappropriate context 
within a poem to one which appears more suitable, either because 
a transition seems more facile or simply because the commentator 
likes it better. Finally there remains the treatment of Propertius’ 
constant use of mythology as so much artful decoration, to adorn a 
moral and exemplify a situation, whereas in fact these references 
are one of the chief unifying factors in the elegies and, almost 
without exception, serve not so much to comment on an action or 
state as to create or strengthen pervasive strands or patterns of 
metaphor, imagery, and sound. Camps falls victim to this inheri- 
tance, Let me furnish examples, chosen arbitrarily, and offer a brief 
analysis of I, 3, showing one or two possible additions to a com- 
mentary which, without excessively stretching the framework of brief 
judicious statement, might further add to the reader’s appreciation 
of his author. 

Elegy 8 is cut in two by Camps and others. Cynthia is about to 
leave the poet and go a journey with a new lover. Suddenly she 
changes her mind. The jump is too much for many critics, who 
forbid the poet such erratic procedure. Its unity has recently been 
defended by White (in the second of the articles cited above) in 
terms of dramatic development. His strong arguments would carry 
even greater conviction had he appealed to Catullus 68, a poem with 
an equally violent break and change of view which has been sub- 
jected to a similar partition into two segments. If in Catullus 68 
the subjective love-elegy can be discerned in an initial state, as scholars 
seem now to agree, then the best defense of such a time-scheme as 
elegy 8 exhibits is to appeal to Catullus, to nothing less than one 
of the very sources of the genre itself. Indeed, to generalize for a 
moment, how can we propose Gallus as the inventor of the love-elegy, 
as does Camps on p. 4, when Catullus had already made “ isolated 
experiments "? We may speculate that Gallus merely called his own 
what his great predecessor initiated. 

An example of the misplacement of a couplet may be found in 
Camps’ comment on Elegy 7, 23: “a rather surprising jump in 
thought after 21-2." A bow to past eritieism—Housman would 
transfer lines 23-4 to sueceed 10 and Bailey, following Baehrens, 
sees them more fitting subsequent to 14. Here are the four lines in 
question : 

tum me non humilem mirabere saepe poetam, 
tune ego Romanis praeferar ingeniis; 

nee poterunt iuuenes nostro reticere sepulero 
* Ardoris nostri magne poeta, iaces 


There is a fine unity between the two couplets. The soaring, boastful 
quality of praeferar challenged by the more realistic iaces. Yet, 
abetted by the balancing repetition of poeta, both comment on the 
duel between death and immortality, human and divine, which is the 
lot of the great poet. The variation in voice belps the transition. 
The specific “ you” of the poet’s address to Ponticus, becoming more 
general in mirabere, yields to the passive praeferar which, in turn, 
contrasts with iaces. 
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In fact the tension the two couplets create by their juxtaposition 
is the point of the whole poem. The elegy opens with an acknowl- 
edgment of the recognized hierarchy of poetic styles (epic first, 
elegy second) but proves in due course to be in reality a reversal 
of this. Even here, within an ode commenting primarily on literary 
matters, specifically on the relationship between a poet and his 
poetry, we have a subtly changing and developing argument and not 
just an elaboration of a statie conceit. The initial implication of 
line 7 is that Propertius approves of epic since it requires ingenium 
for its composition whereas elegy holds second place because dolor, 
mere human passion, is behind it, not wit or technical polish. Pro- 
pertius does not defend himself against his own proposition. He 
merely turns the tables on Pontieus. By the middle of the poem 
it is the very impersonality of Pontieus which we learn will cause 
his doom and by the end, in a complete volte-face, it is Propertius, 
not Pontieus, who can say that he is borne ahead of the other ingenia 
of Rome (line 22). Talent is important, but its conjunction with 
dolor and ardor (line 24), Propertius implies, is what raises him 
above Ponticus and ranks him among the chief poets of Rome. 

The thoughts of this elegy, the very phraseology in several eases, 
show a close relationship to the two odes in which Horace specu- 
lates on the enduring quality of his verse, IT, 20 and IIT, 30. Com- 
pare, for instance, Propertius! praeferar with Horace’s ferar in 
II, 20, 1, where each is working with essentially the same metaphor. 
Horace, conscious of his achievement, foregoes the necessity of a 
tomb (II, 20, 22-4) and the implication of IIT, 30 is that corrosion 
wears away any tangible monument to man’s greatness, only products 
of the spirit offer reputation refuge from the passage of time. Thus 
when, in III, 30, 2, Horace talks of the regali situ of the pyramids, 
we reflect on the ambiguity of situs as lordly structure or as the 
mould which inevitably strikes it and apply this to Propertius’ 
splendid aeterno situ (line 18), the unending decay, not survival, 
which is the lot of frigid epie. The prospective Thebaid of Ponticus 
will lie useless, his ingenium ill-spent and wasted. Worse still is the 
subsequent suggestion that, however maddened by the love-god’s 
arrows, he will not be able to compose amatory poetry, mollem 
versum. (line 19). The fates will not be mollia (line 4) after all, 
for the poetry which might really assure Pontieus of immortality 
he will be unable to produce while that which he is now writing, 
in spite of the poet’s initial hopes for its endurance, will really lie 
in aeterno situ. These are the thoughts which lead directly into the 
two couplets on the clarity of Propertius! reputation which death 
eannot tarnish. 

Camps has a brief paragraph on Propertius! mythological allu- 
sions, Though used basically as “ examples to support an argument,” 
he agrees that on occasion they come alive. Since this is one of the 
most important specialities of the Propertian poetic genius, an illus- 
tration or two in depth during the course of a commentary might be 
deemed a necessity. None is forthcoming. I, 3 is a good example. 
I offer a brief analysis of two segments of the poem, proposing 
occasional instances where reference to the poet’s use of words might 
be as pertinent as detailed grammatical exegesis and where a brief 
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exposition of the niceties of poetie structure might be of more value 
in enhaneing the reader's appreciation of the poem than reformula- 
tion of much diseussed textual problems. 

I, 3 opens with three couplets offering as many parallels of the 
sleeping Cynthia to Ariadne, Andromeda, and a bacchante. We 
cowd well reason from Camps’ summary of the Ariadne myth, and 
indeed from cedente carina and desertis litoribus, that the poet is 
referring essentially to Ariadne’s desertion. But the words iacuit 
and languida are highly ambiguous for Propertius. One need only 
turn to line 87 of I, 3 for a use of languidus denoting not lack of 
love but thorough satisfaction. The note on line 3, devoted to the 
word accubuit, is questionable. We learn that Propertius delights 
in peculiar verb compounds (which is true) and that this particular 
word is normally applied by other authors to those reclining at table 
not lying asleep (the implication being, I take it, that thus the word 
should be interpreted here). If the commentator had reviewed the 
other instances of accumbo in Propertius (as do Butler and Barber, 
who modestly avoid facing the conclusion which the evidence they 
present demands), he would have found consistently erotic connota- 
tions. Such is the way Propertius uses the word, no other. This 
leads the reader to believe that the poet means what he implies in the 
first enmplet, namely that Ariadne's sleep is happy, not sad, that 
though one lover has left another has come, namely Bacchus who in 
the legend arrives with his rout to turn gloom to joy. Hence the 
importance of the third couplet where Cynthia is compared to a 
bacchante, as Camps quite rightly puts it, “exhausted after an 
ecstasy " (assidwis . . . fessa choreis). It is the last phrase which 
is erueial and whieh eould have helped convey the riehness of these 
three opening couplets. We have here Bacchus and happy love, not 
Theseus and desertion. The briefest of notes on Propertius! vocabu- 
lary would have made all this elear. It might have helped to explain 
why the poet first appears as greatly under the influenee of Amor 
and Liber, why, in fact, at the outset of the poem his contemplated 
action and the metaphors used to describe it are both strong and 
powerful up to line 17 where the first great development in the poem’s 
changing structure occurs. It might also have offered, in so doing, 
concise illustration of how vitally important mythology is to the 
Propertian elegy. 

In spite of the restrictions of space, Camps devotes the better 
part of a page to a discussion of differing interpretations of the 
phrase diversas fenestras, line 31 (which the reader might equally 
well have obtained from Bailey’s Propertiana or Enk’s commentary). 
Yet ten lines out of the last fourteen remain without so much as a 
word of exposition. Most of the lines are devoted to the speech of 
Cynthia chiding the poet on his supposed infidelity. She, it turns 
out, is indeed fessa, left deserta, while the state of the poet, languidus, 
betrays to her his supposed nocturnal vagaries. Does this contradict 
the pieture the poet presents in the opening lines? No, but it does 
offer deliberate and direct contrast. Some concise mention could 
have been made of this. When Cynthia describes herself as shaking 
off sleep Orpheae carmine, fessa, lyrae the reference should not be 
ignored or let pass simply as a further proof of her poetic prowess 
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but should be juxtaposed to assiduis Edomis fessa choreis. At the 
beginning, in the poets eyes, she is like a maenad, dear to Bacchus, 
worn out from her revels; at the end, either through her own eyes 
or, even better, as the poet now visualizes her, she falls to sleep 
playing quietly on the Orphie lyre. The contrast between the one 
and the other, deliberately fostered by verbal repetition, brings out 
clearly the fact that, once more, the Propertian elegy rarely presents 
a static tableau. We have a scene which runs its emotional course 
between these two extremes. For as the effects of overindulgence 
wear oft, the poet changes from Bacchus, new lover happily espying 
the deserted Ariadne, to Argus, forced merely to look, to Theseus, 
old lover returned and once more subject to the saevitia which he 
had hoped to avoid. Yet, since the elegy concludes with Cynthia’s 
description of the coming of sleep, we have also, in a sense, come 
full circle back to the picture at the poem’s outset. Sleep alone 
intervenes. Some of this richness should be conveyed to the reader 
new to Propertius. A brief note simply outlining the repetitions 
would allow him from then on to follow himself the poet’s mind 
at work, 

Incidentally, Camps hesitates to offer an interpretation of line 45 
of I, 3. Bailey’s reference (Propertiana, p. 14) to Aeneid, IV, 22-3, 
and to a literal working out of the metaphor in Aeneid, II, 463-5, 
would have readily solved the difficulty for him. Moreover the ama- 
tory eontext of Aeneid IV supplies a far more valid frame of 
reference than that offered by the descent of the Sleep of death on 
Aeneas’ hapless pilot. 

In brief, the most pressing necessity in Propertian scholarship 
today is for literate commentary and exegesis seeking not to divide 
or, worse still, transmute, but to unify, not to explain away allusion 
as obscuranticism or at best decorative elaboration but to treat it as 
an example of Propertius’ special complexity and power. Camps’ 
work is welcome and will remain useful as a simple and elementary 
text for the student approaching Propertius for the first time. The 
great need lies elsewhere and remains yet to be fulfilled. 


MICHAEL C. J. PUTNAM. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Ménandre: L’Atrabilaire, édition, introduction et commentaire de 
JEAN Martın. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1961. 
Pp. 185. 


At least a dozen editions of Menander’s Dyscolus have now 
appeared, and many more will appear before all the harvest of 
scholarship has been reaped. After thirty years the obvious cor- 
rection 8° éxketuévqv for cide keuiévgv had not been made in Koerte's 
edition at Perik. 365. The latest publications referred to in J. 
Martin's two pages of Addenda are C. R., Dec. 1960 and A. J.P. 
Jan. 1961. The Introduction is limited to an account of the papyrus 
and to bibliography. There is an Appendix on the part played by 
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Pan in the development of the action. After useful discussions of 
the metrical summary and the list of characters that precede the 
play the body of the book consists of pages having each three to 
fourteen lines of Greek text with accompanying sections of critical 
notes and explanatory notes. The result is a highly convenient 
presentation of the play for students, with a digest of work done 
on it to date. There are few inadvertencies or slips. In the note on 
286 read 3 for 203, also zeta for xi in Medea, 31, quoted in the note 
on 649. The Greek text does not differ greatly from that of Lloyd- 
Jones (Oxford, 1960). There is a tendency to follow V. Martin 
where that is possible or to keep the reading of the papyrus. There 
is rightly no dagger at line 107 and no emendation at line 175, but 
it is a waste of time to defend the grammar of 236 when the line is 
unmetrical anyway. I doubt the wisdom of introducing hiatus by 
emendation in lines 247, 568, 743, 942, and 963. 

Reports of the reading of the papyrus must always be checked 
by reference to the facsimile. At 436 the misplaced double point 
is reported by J. M., not by L.-J. On the other hand J. M. at 878 
does not note that vor’ is not in the papyrus, nor at 103 (rather 102) 
the name Chaireas in the margin. He is not quite so punctilious 
about reporting gaps and fragments of letters, for instance at 755- 
60, but there is some uncertainty still. At 497 he has gamma where 
V. M. has nu, Turner upsilon, and Bingen eta. ‘he last seems right: 
tpeis 88 Cr 5? kpepàv Tj ueAAé ris, “ But you—? Strung up is what 
you would have got." Compare line 673, where J. M. does not note 
the special meaning of uéAAo in the imperfect. At line 840 I cannot 
agree that Barrett’s delta is certain. The letter is round, a rather 
large omicron. Hence Oos or ó80v zp lotrodetxyucw. There are some 
innovations in punctuation, assignment of lines, and emendation. 
J. M. gives the interruption in line 102 to Sostratus against the 
papyrus, removes Chaireas from the stage after line 134 so that the 
deferential vocative in line 144 is addressed by a master to his slave, 
and in line 168 follows V. M. in emending to the third person to 
match the third person in 171. It would be better to emend to second 
person in 171 as Van Groningen does in his edition, thus removing 
two asides that hamper the action. Let Sostratus make two attempts 
to get attention by direct address, and finally provoke a reply in 
second person plural, as if he were part of a conspiracy. Conflict 
is needed for humorous effect. An aside is introduced in the same 
way again in 512 with similar damping effect. The split anapaests 
of the papyrus are kept in 414, 568, 590. At 771 to make Sostratus 
say, “No, you are much better," is to leave him with no self-praise 
to apologize for in the next line. One new proposal for the text 
that pleases me is to read éyarday at the beginning of line 887. But 
rpvday would be even better: “ Though you have no means, you want 
to give the impression of having enough to make you dainty." 

The notes are valuable and fix the meaning in many plaees. Mueh 
is omitted: comment on vocatives, oaths, and the use of od 8 when 
attention is directed to a new character. There is no note of sound 
effects: in 324 f, the three negatives, each after caesura in the second 
foot of a metron, produce a rough effect. Is the oath by Hephaestus 
in 718 an extension of its use at Samia, 207 by a jealous husband? 
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At 572 the note on Sostratus’ promise of future respect for Pan 
depends on emendation. If we keep the present, Sostratus has always 
been respectful. To interpret Sostratus as experiencing a conversion 
suitable to medieval hagiography is to traduce Menander. The play 
of meanings is not always caught. In 469 Cnemon, by asking if 
there is a contract, rejects all uncontracted concern with his fellow 
men. Getas’ pinning down the meaning of contract to an agreement 
to pay money is a piece of evasion that enables him to make his 
request for a kettle. 

At line 258 J. M. does not make the vulgar error of translating 
and Tro) Brépparos ‘at one glance’ (Vellacott [Oxford, 1960]), but 
he is still astray with som apparence (‘from his looks,’ Arnott). 
Gorgias is not Judging Sostratus by his clothes but by the look or 
gleam in his eye. He wrongly thinks that Sostratus Bdére ápmátew 
(Epitr. 222). Marzullo has faccia, Diano viso. The translation 
‘face,’ however, ignores the distinction that Cieero makes between 
the eyes as showing emotions (Laws, I, 9, 27: oculi nimis arguti 
quem ad modum affecti simus loquuntur) and the expression of the 
faee, vultus, as showing charaeter, mores. Cieero reports that the 
Greeks had no word at all for vultus, though they knew the meaning 
of the word. Gorgias ean see the light of love in Sostratus’ eye, but 
fails to read in his face the stamp of his honorable charaeter. Com- 
pare Petronius, 126, 2: ex vultibus tamen hominum mores colligo. 
Actually we find in Dyscolus two words for face, rpdcwroy (111, not 
cited in Lloyd-Jones index, and 950) and éys (656). Perhaps 
these words suggest a surface that conceals the man rather than a 
transparent vultus. But Greek eyes are as eloquent as Latin. For 
HOos ' face" see Theophrastus, Char., 8, 2 and R. G. Ussher’s note. 
The clearest case is Hyperides, Contra Athen., col. 1, par. 2, line 2. 

At 223 I am sorry to see the insipid ós rpoojKoy jv, which is not 
even paleographieally probable and introduces two unwanted cae- 
suras, preferred to Bingen’s ós zpox<e>évnv, for this is dramatic 
and completely appropriate. In line 220 Daos curses Cnemon with 
kaxéy kax@s. In 222 he keeps up the crackle of kappas with dkakov 
kópyv póvqv àdeis èv epnpia / dds pudaxhy odSepiav—ds mpoxeypevy— / 
rowovpevos. Here all dissyllables both begin and end at the end of a 
foot. Other words, which have one or four syllables, either begin 
or end a foot. The effect is one of strongly felt protest here as else- 
where, The maximum number of diaereses in a line is five. We find 
this in a fierce line of Cnemon (174). For a line with six caesuras 
to show quivering terror note Epitr., 587. Four diaereses in a line 
are found besides 222 in line 276, where Gorgias lays down the law 
to Sostratus. Sostratus has successive lines (265f.) with four each 
when he fiercely resolves to face Cnemon. The kappas of Daos are 
outdone by Gorgias in line 330, where he vividly emphasizes Cnemon’s 
self-punishment. He also ends three successive lines with rhymed 
iambie feet (329-31). An editor who is not alert to such phenomena 
is handicapped. So «pokeguévgs echoes two vowels and five con- 
sonants of kópņnv wovny and provides a dramatic climax reinforced 
by the bold hyperbaton. Daos has said everything twice and thrice 
for emphasis. The girl is deserted and left, alone and in solitude 
and unprotected. What is left for the final outburst? “Set ready 
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like a meal prepared.” For this meaning see Perik., 295. Note that 
this is the proper word in the specific case where the meal prepared 
is a young lady. It is used of Hesione and Andromeda by Greek 
mythographers and others (Apollodorus, II, 5, 9; Lucian, Sea-gods, 
14, 322 f.; perhaps rapaxeimévnv in Apollodorus, II, 4, 3 should be 
emended). Menander has already prepared the way for a reference 
to Andromeda with Cnemon’s reference to Perseus (153). It is 
important to the poet that the audience should see Sostratus as a 
deliverer rather than as a disturber of the peace, violating a father's 
rights by meeting his daughter secretly. 

I deplore even more the adding of Sostratus’ mother as a thir- 
teenth speaking character to replaee Getas in line 430. We do nof 
know how Menander brought à company of people on the stage. 
I suspect that, in order to save time, members of the party began to 
appear at the beginning of Aet 3 before the chorus had finished its 
interlude. They would salute Pan and pass into the shrine in silence. 
At any rate we ean have only two speaking characters besides 
Cnemon on the stage at once. The conversation with its complaint 
about delay, joking about overwork and the sickly sheep, and a 
final rude remark (441) axe suitable neither for the lips nor for 
the ears of a matron, It is a slave, Onesimus, who at Epitr., 206-8 
worries about a delayed meal. So it must be Getas at Dysc., 430 f., 
as the papyrus indicates. ‘I'he petulant outburst about having to 
wait for the women to arrive (435) suits the cook well enough, 
Vellacott gives this to a fictitious guest who arrives before his hostess 
and denounces her as late in her presence. This is a horrendous 
example of what misguided ingenuity can do when speed is demanded, 
Let us take our time. Why could Sicon not slaughter and cook the 
sheep before the party arrived? Simply because ritual required the 
maiden Plangon with her basket to inaugurate the sacrifice. Hence 
the command to start at once is addressed to her. 

My only question is whether the mutes did not arrive and pass 
into the shrine while the chorus were doing their part. The actors 
would still get their rest, Then Getas’ instruction to Plangon would 
be an order given as he enters to someone offstage. The slave 
Parmenon, entering at Samia, 86, shouts such an order to the free 
mistress of the house, who is offstage. 

J. M. sees a joke where none is at 616 and fails to observe the 
buffoonery of Sicon’s speech in 639-47. Sicon rejoices in the fall 
of Cnemon as proof that gods exist, take vengeance, and protect 
cooks particularly. The rodomontade of a cook cannot possibly 
represent Menander’s belief, Any audience or reader will laugh at 
this speech. It makes a great difference in drama who says a thing. 
Sicon’s part in the play is to illustrate vulgar misconceptions. He is 
no digne interpréte of the gods or of Menander. There is another 
comment on religious matters by Cnemon (447-53) denouncing as 
self-indulgence the sacrifice to Pan as he sees it performed, The 
note cites Schmid and Webster, who have pointed out that the views 
expressed are those of Theophrastus. Here again we must not sup- 
pose, and Webster agrees, that Menander subscribes to the view of 
the philosopher. At this point of the play Cnemon is a misanthropic 
rustic. To put Theophrastus’ statement in the mouth of such a char- 
acter may be meant as a charge that the philosopher lacks philan- 
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thropy, or it may be meant as a joke, like the reference to the 
Peripatos in line 755. In any case Menander is not an uncritical 
follower. LAO 

J. M. gives wply iSeiy in line 616 to Getas because to say in jest 
that he was Gorgias’ friend before he saw him is not in character 
for Sostratus. True enough, but must it be a jest? Vellacott elimi- 
nates the joke by translating: ^I am your friend and have been' 
since before I first set eyes on you." I prefer to see in the' statement 
a lesson in true philanthropy, the friendship of the good man for all 
other good men whether he has seen them or not. If we take Plato's 
definition of the better kind of friendship as existing between those 
who are alike in virtue and in rank (Laws, VIII, 837 A), it seems 
irrelevant to ask whether the virtuous have seen each other before. 
Cnemon can hate men before he sees them. Why should not Sostratus 
love all good men? Homer’s famous philanthropist, Axylus (Iliad, 
VI, 14 f.), lived by the side of the road and was a friend of everyone. 
He showed his friendship by putting himself in the way to befriend 
strangers, Acquaintances could have looked for him away from the 
road. Cnemon the misanthropist will not even work in his field 
beside the road (162). When Pyrrhias tries to be a model of philan- 
thropy in dealing with him (105), it does no good, Cnemon would 
rather move his house (443-6) than be exposed to appeals for loans, 
Note the contrasting philanthropy of Daemones in Plautus’ Rudens 
(131-7), adapted from Diphilus. He lives by a shrine of Venus and 
keeps a well and kitchen utensils, not for himself, but for Venus. 
Everyone who sacrifices comes to him for water, dishes, fire, a knife 
or a spit or a pot to cook tripe in. Cnemon (505-7) has no pot, no 
axe, no salt, no anything. Doubtless, as Sicon suggests (642), he 
would have begrudged water if the Nymphs had not had their own, 
Euclio in Plautus’ Aulularia (94) instructs his servant: twm aquam 
aufugisse dicito, si quis petet. The use of wells by neighbors is 
important enough to be regulated by law in Plato (Laws, VIII, 
844 B). Many modern organizations, from the religious Society of 
Friends to Greek letter fraternities, maintain ties of friendship 
between those who have not seen each other. Euripides (frag. 902 
Nauck) has a character who counts any good man a friend, though 
he has not been seen and lives far off: 


tov éoÜAÓv dyBpa, Kav ékàs vain xÜovós, 
f: , f 
Kay umor ógcots elato, Kpivw dirov. 


(aL Dv a Stoic principle. See Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, I, 44 

At 369 the adroupyds is not a landless hireling but a poor neighbor 
(331) helping for pay. At 460 Getas’ comments on the morals of 
the maids fill the time while he waits for someone to answer the door, 
In similar cases in Plautus (nequam homines, Most., 902; somnone 
operam datis? Stichus, 311) the derogatory remarks refer to those 
within who do not answer. So probably here, though we have a 
unique case of comment on an unknown household. Getas is mistaken 
in expecting a maid to answer the door, and that makes for comedy, 
His opinion of the women of his own party is given later. Chary 
of favors, they are like the sheep for him, only to look at. They 
would give no one a piece of what they have (569). 
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In spite of a tendency to ignore some of Menander's subtler effects 
and to confuse characters and motives this edition ranks high among 
those that have appeared. Most of the play is now perfectly clear 
and ready for assessment as a piece of literature. It needs the kind 
of study that has recently been done on Catullus (Quinn, The 
Catullan Revolution and E. Fraenkel in J. R. S., LI [1961], pp. 46- 
58). The combination of simple language and vivid emotion is often 
much the same in the Latin poet and in the Greek dramatist. If I 
have dwelt on my disagreements with the editor, rather than on the 
many points where I have been instrueted by him, that is inevitable 
in a review. Passages remain that are still a puzzle and that may 
never be cleared up. In line 763, where Martin leaves a gap, I find 
only a desperate remedy. Emendation of éyveyxeiy to évreketv <réxv’> 
is easy. Later in the line we may supply ailpaA]n, which fills the 
space and matches the traces perfectly. The result is: “I give you 
this woman for the begetting of ehildren, as good order requires. 
Do your duty, Sostratus." It is a rustie who speaks, and the Greek 
marriage formula is outspoken in any ease. Compare the use of 
implere *to make pregnant! in Latin and the French pleine, * preg- 
nant. Only the passive of ziyaAnu is so used in Aristotle’s Greek. 
I have found this a stimulating book. 

L. A. Post. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Aristotle, De Anima. Edited with Introduction and Commentary by 
Sm Davin Ross. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1961. Pp. 338. 50 s. 


This volume is the latest in Sir David's distinguished series of 
Oxford Aristotle editions with full commentary and introduction. Its 
timeliness is attested by the recent reprinting of Trendelenburg 
(1957) and Tricot (1959) and the abandonment of plans for re- 
printing Hicks only upon the announcement of the present work. 
By and large, the text remains that of the 1956 OCT edition, with 
such changes as the five-year interval has made possible. Thus, e. g., 
the few slips noticed by Theiler (Gnomon, XXX [1958], pp. 448-5) 
have been corrected, and new readings been adopted in at least four 
instances of conjectural emendation (485a1; a2; 420a 7; b 26). In 
most other cases, however, Sir David has seen no sufficient reason 
to ehange his earlier readings. Summary reference to the OCT text 
and its reviews may therefore here be im order. By contrast, it is 
Introduction and Commentary, both meant to be studied in close 
eonjunetion, which have a special elaim to our attention, the latter 
concentrating on the argument itself, particularly where affected by 
textual decisions, the former on the philosophical meaning of that 
argument. Both exhibit the enviable lucidity to which Sir David 
has long accustomed those whom he has placed in his debt. Suffice 
it to instance the scrupulous and enlightening discussion of the 
problematic definition of soul as “first entelechy " given in II, 1. 
Within the Introduction, especial interest attaches to the author's 
most recent views on the vexed question of Aristotle’s development. 
His last previous statement was the 1957 Dawes Hicks British 
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Academy Lecture, reprinted as the first 17 pages of that monument 
to the vitality of contemporary Aristotelian scholarship, the Oxford 
Symposium on Aristotle and Plato im Mid-Fourth Century (edd. 
Düring and Owen [Stockholm, 1960], hereafter cited as Symp.). 
It is into the context of that scholarship, which though not itemized 
in the Select Bibliography is yet tacitly taken for granted throughout 
the book, that Sir David's position may here usefully be placed. 
One notes above all his continuing championship of Nuyens’ thesis 
(L Évolution de la Psychologie d A. [Louvain, 1948], hereafter cited 
as Nuyens) that the three soul-concepts distinguishable in Aristotle's 
works, the non-localized substance-soul of the dialogues, the eardio- 
centric substance-soul of the biological works, and the entelechy-soul 
of De Am., afford a ehronologieal eriterion more reliable than that 
of Jaeger’s Platonism—empiricism. Indeed, he takes that thesis 
to confirm, and in the ease of De Gen. An. even to overrule, D'Arcy 
Thompson's argument from the biological place-names, and to 
corroborate Guthrie’s ease for the lateness of the Unmoved Mover 
doctrine of Met. XII (the entelechy-soul occurs at 1070 a 24-6, b 36- 
107123, and 1075 b 34-7). He even refines Nuyens’ thesis by re- 
stricting the entelechy-soul to De An. II, ITI, 1-8 and precluding it 
entirely from De Mem. and De Sens. Ironically, this entails his 
reverting from Nuyens’ and Ivanka’s “unitarian ” view of De An. 
to Jaeger’s classic 2-strata thesis. The crucial difference is that now 
the active intellect of ITI, 5 is cast not as a residue of the early 
substance-soul but as the supposedly wholly un-Platonie corollary 
of the entelechy-soul of II-ITI, 1-8 (ef. Nuyens, p. 144, n. 55). One 
difficulty of this view might well be its need consistently to discount 
the close parallel between the orekton—phantasia aisthétikt—orektiké 
psyché nexus, on the one hand, and the noéton—phantasia logistiké— 
nous nexus, on the other (cf. v. Ivanka, “ Zur Problematik d. aristot. 
Seelenlehre," in Autour d' Aristote [Louvain, 1955], pp. 245-58). He 
concludes “ that the writing of the De An, was, in whole or in part, 
. done after Aristotles return to Athens in 325-4” (where surely 
335-4 is meant, if indeed Ross rests his ease for the late dating of 
De An. on the overcrowding, otherwise, of the 14 “ Wanderjahre " 
rather than on the small number of works with the entelechy-soul 
later than De Am.). 

In the last analysis, then, the burden of Ross! chronology devolves 
upon the intrinsic merits of Nuyens 1: 1 correlation of soul-concepts 
and chronology. The importance of evidence at variance with Nuyens’ 
thesis is correspondingly enhanced. Thus, unless Phys. IT, 193 b 5-6 
be classified ad hoc as later insert (with Nuyens, p. 80, n. 217), the 
certainly early Phys. II features side by side the biological substance- 
soul (192b9) and, if by implication only, the entelechy-soul. Con- 
versely, so late a work as De Gen. An. may actually be found to lack 
not only the expression but the very idea entelechy-soul, unless ousia 
sómatos at 738 b 25-7 is so understood with Nuyens, Moreover, to 
one uncommitted to Nuyens’ thesis, the admittedly late postpositive 
aneu in the second of the three entelechy-soul passages from Met. 
XII earlier cited may not suffice to earn it the label “later insertion.” 
Actually, Jaeger’s 1957 OCT edition of the Met. so labelled only the 
first passage. Lastly, even within the compass of De An. II, ITI, 1-8 
there are references to connate pneuma, incompatible with Nuyens’ 
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claim (p. 54, n. 152) that the entelechy-soul has rendered obsolete the 
soul’s need for a material organon. We may leave aside here the 
question whether the entelechy-soul’s lack of a material organon 
argues in favor of its kinship to the Pythagorean harmony-soul 
(which Aristotle criticizes at I, 4), as Sir David surmises, or not. 
The lack in question, however, coupled with simultaneous allusions 
to cardiae pneuma, does favor a view germane to that of Gigon (tr. 
De An, [Zurich, 1950], pp. 194-5) and Theiler (tr. De An. [Berlin, 
1959], pp. 76-7), according to which Aristotle’s soul-concept in any 
given work is a function not of chronology but solely of the problem 
under discussion in that work and fully compatible with the sub- 
dominant copresence of other soul-concepts. Thus, complementarity 
might seem to suggest itself as a heuristic concept more fruitful than 
simple succession. If so, the oneness of these various soul-concepts 
would turn out to be no more readily intelligible in terms of what 
Owen (Symp., p. 180, n. 4) terms “focal meaning," viz. the logical 
priority of the soul as entelechy over all other meanings, than it 
allegedly is in terms of analogical unity. It would remain, in short, an 
unresolved aporia. De Gen. An. is a ease in point. On the strength 
of Nuyens’ case for entelechy-soul at 738 b 25-7 Sir David would move 
the work into the final period, “not earlier than towards the end 
of the period 348-34.” Yet not only does 779 b 21-6 seem to imply 
a date oven lator than both De An. and De Sensu, but the two 
references to connate pneuma at 74423 and 781224 (listed by 
Ross, ed. Parv. Nat., p. 12) entail the presence of the biological 
substance-soul even at this late date. In support, one may perhaps 
appeal further to the analogy of spermatic pneuma, vehicle of the 
incorporeal soul-functions, and astral quintessence at 736 b 35. Now 
with De Caelo, responsibility for astral revolution had devolved from 
the star-souls, which in De Phil. had moved the star-bodies by means 
of a quintessential organon, to the “ natural” motion of the quintes- 
sential star-bodies themselves. Yet our passage conspicuously fails 
even by implication to impute * natural" revolution to what it terms 
the spermatic analogue of astral quintessence. It follows that the 
comparison of connate pneuma here is not to ether as redefined by 
De Caelo, but to its earlier role in De Phil. (cf. Empedocles’ Mixture, 
Eudoxan Astronomy, and Aristotle’s Connate Pneuma [Amsterdam, 
1960], pp. 93-100). If so, Aristotle feels perfectly free to allude 
to positions which are not only earlier but (as in the present case 
of astral, in contrast to biological, psychophysics) in limited respects 
obsolete. This adds to the presumption in favor of complementarity 
as against rigid succession (ef. also Rees in Symp., pp. 197-9 and 
Moraux, ibid., pp. 119-20). So much for the chronological issue. 
To conclude, with the vast banquet of ripe scholarship which Sir 
David has spread out before us in this magisterial edition of De An. 
he has once again placed all students of Aristotle in his lasting debt. 


Hanarp A. T. REICHE. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
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P. G. WarsE. Livy: His Historical Aims and Methods. New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1961. Pp. xii + 302. $8.00. 


The changing conceptions of literature and the steady progress 
of seholarship periodieally eall for new syntheses of knowledge and 
fresh evaluations of artistie worth. Whereas other major Latin 
authors have had the benefit of recent eritieal reviews—one thinks 
of Highet/s Juvenal the Satirist, Knight’s Roman Vergil, and Syme's 
Tacitus, for example—for Livy, though there has been no dearth of 
excellent—and recent—presentations in French (e. g., H. Bornecque's 
Tite-Live [Paris, 1933]), in German (e.g. E. Burck’s Die Er- 
zühlungskunst des T. Livius [Berlin, 1934]), and in Italian (e.g., 
P. Zanean's T. Livio: saggio storico [Milan, 1940]), in English 
there was no comprehensive study before the appearanee of the 
work here under review. (W. W. Capes’ Livy [London, 1879] made 
no pretense to scholarship.) 

P. G. Walsh, Lecturer in Humanity and Ancient History in the 
University of Edinburgh, is no newcomer to Livian studies, as 
readers of this Journal are aware (see LXXVI [1955], pp. 869-83, 
and LXXIX [1958], pp. 355-75). His serutiny both of Livian 
scholarship and of Livy’s text itself has now resulted in a compre- 
hensive picture of the historian and his work, presented sympatheti- 
cally yet without undue bias. 

Many difficulties impede the Livy scholar: the lack of personal 
information about the author, the loss of both the major portion 
of his life’s work and almost all the historical sources upon which 
he may have drawn, the generally impersonal manner of his style, 
and the necessity—often unrecognized—for judging his writings by 
his own standards rather than by those of the modern historian. 
Cognizant of these difficulties, Walsh, after a brief chapter on “ The 
Personal Background,” concentrates his attention upon the problems 
of the historian’s sources and the use he made of them. Chapters 
on “The Tradition of Ancient Historiography” and “ Livy’s His- 
torical Authorities " are accompanied by others on Livy's “ Religious, 
Philosophical and Moral Preeoneeptions," his portrayal of indi- 
viduals and peoples, and his historieal and literary methods. Special 
chapters are further devoted to Livy’s narrative procedures, his use 
of speeches, and his Latinity. A concluding chapter summarizes 
“ Livy as the Historian of Rome.” The handsomely designed and 
produced volume is completed by a five-page “ Select Bibliography ” 
and a full index. (The proof reading seems to have been meticulous, 
I have noticed only the following errors: 1) p. 15, line 12, and p. 30, 
lines 12 and 14—read “had” for “has”; 2) p. 225—something has 
gone wrong with the punctuation of the last two sentenees of the 
first full paragraph, with perhaps some words omitted; 3) p. 248, 
n. l—read Laufe for Haufe; 4) p. 288—read “Bourgery” for 
* Bougery"; p. 289, last item by Gelzner—read römischen for 
römischer.) 

There is much to praise and little to blame in Walsh's judicious 
treatment. Thus the accounts of Livy's attitude towards religion 
(*. . . he sees in these beliefs a symbolic truth," p. 49), towards 
prodigies (“... he accepts the possibility that they express the 
divine will,” p. 62), towards the Stoic ideas of fatum and fortuna 
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(*. .. the Stoie philosophy . . . lends to the 4b Urbe Condita that 
sense of an ordered and intelligible universe which justifies the title 
for Livy of ‘philosophie historian," p. 81) are reasonable and 
sound. Similarly praiseworthy are the cautious use made of German 
Quellenforschung, the eandid admission of Livy’s numerous short- 
comings as a scientific historian, and the moderately phrased in- 
sistence on compensatory virtues (“Such explicit awareness [of 
psychological factors] . . . recreates for us the spirit, the Geistes- 
welt of the Romans more revealingly than any other writer," p. 172). 
The analysis of the ways in whieh Livy transmuted the presumably 
eruder Latin of his predecessors into his own artistie prose is a 
solid pieee of work, although more attention might have been paid 
to the pentadie framework and the problem of the Einzelerzühlung ; 
the sensible remarks on such purely linguistic features as poetic 
diction, non-Ciceronian usages, patavinitas, and the famous Livian 
period are marred only by the expressions “ the more decadent prose 
of the imperial period” (p. 246) and “what is undoubtedly syn- 
tactical degeneration” (p. 247). Occasionally, too, other subjective 
judgments are presented without the evidence they would seem to 
require for acceptance: “ Another danger which Livy has not suc- 
cessfully overcome is his deference to earlier members of the Livia 
gens” (p. 152); “, . . Tivy’s enthusiasm wanes after the third 
decade, when the subject-matter is less exciting, and his writing 
becomes more mechanical and less artistically creative” (p. 249); 
* He is to be regarded . . . as pre-eminently a traditionalist, only 
superficially affected by the Augustan Zeitgeist. ...The general 
presentation of Roman history would not have been vastly different 
if Livy had written thirty years earlier” (p. 272). 

The final assessment of Livy as historian and artist is certainly 
fairer and closer to the truth than any I have seen so far. Less 
enthusiastically laudatory than Zanean and other Italians, less one- 
sided than Borneeque and H. Taine, certainly more sympathetic than 
Germans of the school of A. Klotz, it is nearest in spirit to the 
patient analytic probing of K. Witte, F. Klingner, and A. H. 
McDonald: “ Livy is not a ‘scissors and paste’ historian, for his 
humanitarian sympathy, his patriotism, his fundamental religious 
feeling, and his overwhelmingly moral preoccupations powerfully 
affect his presentation. ... His central importance is as the his- 
torian of Ciceronian theory, seeking to encase truthful history in a 
worthy literary setting " (p. 287). 

KONRAD GRIES. 

QUEENS COLLEGE, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


WERNER JAEGER. Early Christianity and Greek Paideia. Cambridge 
(Mass.), The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1961. 
Pp. 154. $3.25. 


As it was my privilege to know Werner Jaeger, it is a doubly sad 
task to review the last book that reached completion under his com- 
petent hands. The seven lectures with their copious footnotes were 
an earnest of much more that was to come had he been spared by 
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that providence which he here called 4 zaidevors rov @cod. For many 
years he had projected a volume which would extend his masterly 
study of Greek paideia down to the Golden Age of the Greek patristic 
writers; and his inability to develop a satisfactory treatment was 
in no wise due to the fact that he lacked the energy of his youth— 
rather, his productivity would have exhausted many a younger man, 
and his later writings retained the clarity and lustre that he always 
manifested. Rather, it was due to the fact that the very notion of 
paideia in the Christian period entailed a complexity, a certain 
untidiness, that made it almost impossible for any single study to 
do it justice, 

The present volume, which developed from Jaeger’s Carl Newell 
Jackson Lectures at Harvard University for the year 1960, attempts 
to discuss, admittedly in a partial and preliminary way, the “ his- 
torical continuity and transformation of the tradition of Greek 
paideia in the Christian centuries of late antiquity” (Preface). It 
is fascinating to watch the growth of the Greek germ through the 
apostolic era and into subapostolie times. Operative everywhere, as 
the apocryphal Acts of Philip, $8 expresses it, is the revelation of 
4 madela ToU Xpiorod. The process of Hellenization is further demon- 
strated in Clement of Rome’s Epistle to the Corinthians: here Greco- 
Roman philosophical images expand and support the Pauline struc- 
ture of the mystically united Church. Indeed, throughout the second, 
third, and fourth centuries, teachers and writers were preoceupied 
with the notion of unity, in a constant effort to draw support from 
the current schools of philosophy in the analysis of the newly 
revealed Christian mysteries. In partieular, Jaeger is fascinated by 
the subtle sympathy whieh existed between the Platonie tendencies 
of earlier Greek eulture and the new philosophia which eame from 
the East. This is especially manifest in the writings of the second 
and third century writers. Justin Martyr, for example, declared 
that in becoming a Christian he did not put off the philosopher's 
mantle; conforming to the prototype of such learned Jews as Philo 
of Alexandria, Justin found that Christianity was for him the ulti- 
mate and final philosophy. For it was especially at Alexandria that 
Jaeger sees the new faith beginning to “participate in the great 
historical process of the Greek mind and to join in the continuous 
rhythm of its life" (p. 40). Like many earlier patristic scholars, 
Jaeger sees the profound importance of Origen in the growth of 
early Christian theology: like a vast prism, Origen's mind reeast 
the primitive Christian kerygma in colors that derive partly from 
Philo and the later Platonists. Surely Origen was the first heir to 
the Greek spirit of research and mystic dedication in a constant 
drive to find the God whom Plato called the “ paedagogue of the 
World.” Jaeger’s discussion here is traditional; but, though im- 
pressed by W. Völker’s view of Origen the mystic, he would stress 
a more balanced approach to Origen the scholar and the man. For 
Origen was a teacher deeply imbued with the last strains of Hellenistic 
philosophy, and there ean be no clear-cut dichotomy between the 
two phases of his work, the religio-mystical and the analytic- 
philosophical. 

The bridge from Alexandria to Asia was established by such 
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fervent diseiples as Gregory Thaumaturgus, who spread Origen's 
vision of a new theology based on èy kókAo mabela; the flowering 
of this slow growth is best seen in the work of the Cappadocians, 
especially Gregory of Nyssa. In its highest sense, paideia now 
becomes identical with the divine providence leading all mankind 
to an ultimate end; specifically, on the human level, it is the koinonia, 
the communication by which man is transformed into the divine 
image (the tselem and demát of Genesis 1. 26-27). In Gregory can 
be clearly seen the patristic notion that the Platonic idea of the Good 
is restored to the human race by the Atonement; the divine paideia 
achieves the union of God and man through history. Gregory of 
Nyssa is, of course, the author on whom Jaeger lavished so many 
of his later years: for he has seen him as the fruit of the union of 
Alexandrian Platonism and biblical Christianity. In him the historie 
process of paideia and Jahwist theology have been subtly fused. 
The final chapter of this all too brief volume attempts to sketch the 
goal towards which all of Jaeger’s studies on paideia have broadly 
tended, and it is the finest in the book. It is nothing less than a 
great humanist’s philosophy of history; and now it may be read as 
Jaeger’s final testament to the world. 

Had Jaeger lived to add further chapters to his work, I am sure 
he would have further clarified the diffieult tension between the 
Christian and the pagan paideia during the centuries before the 
high Middle Ages, and the solution offered by Basil in the Hast 
with his ambiguous Address to Young Men on the reading of the 
pagan classics, comparing it with the more liberal formulae adopted 
by Jerome and Augustine in the Latin West. Indeed, Origen’s 
notion of the èv kóxAq maidela took late root in the Divine Institutes 
of Cassiodorus, who attempted to sketch out for his ascetic com- 
munity the practical applications by which the secular and divine 
wisdom of Augustine could be realized. No longer visible is the 
clarity of Nyssa; but by such efforts the broad curriculum of the 
mediaeval university was laid down. But even though the limits of 
Jaeger's book do not permit him to explore every avenue, the funda- 
mental program has been artfully structured; to others will be left 
the task of filling in the outline. Though brief, Jaeger’s monograph 
bears the stamp of much of his earlier work—full of mature wisdom, 
optimism, and, above all, a love of humanity. It illustrates, I think, 
the words of the father of philosophy: “If you are wise, Lysis, all 
men will be your friends and kindred." 


HenBERT MusunmrLO, S.J. 
Fonp»HAM UNIVERSITY. 
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Rosert FLAOELIÉRE, Isocrate. Cinq Discours: Éloge d'Hélène, Busiris, 
Contre les Sophistes, Sur l'Attelage, Contre Callimachos. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1961. Pp. 157. NF. 12. (Col- 
lection * Erasme." Textes grecs commentés à l'usage de VEn- 
seignement Supérieur, T.) 


This edition of five early speeches of Isocrates contains, for each 
speech in turn, short French introductions, the Greek text, with 
brief apparatus criticus, and, at the bottom of the page, a French 
commentary, the whole preceded by a general introduction to the 
study of Isocrates. The work might be used occasionally in America 
in an advanced undergraduate or graduate course in the orators; it 
does not contain any of Isocrates’ major speeches, but the Encomium 
of Helen is worth reading as an introduction to sophistry, Isocrates’ 
thought, and fourth century intellectual history; Against the So- 
phists constituted a program for Isocrates’ school and can be read 
as a short substitute for the interminable Antidosis; On the Team 
of Horses, since it is part of the Alcibiades literature, has wider 
interest than many Greek logographie speeches; and Against Calli- 
machus is an important source on the amnesty of 403 B.C. The 
work is beautifully printed with, so far as the reviewer could see, 
not a single typographical error, and though its achievement and 
scope are modest, all in all it is the best edition of the speeches in 
print. 

The text, which is the most satisfactory part of the work, is based 
on the information collected by Drerup in his never-completed edition 
of 19061 and is a considerable improvement over the Budé text of 
Mathieu and Brémond,? which fails to make adequate use of Drerup. 
By and large Flacelióre follows G with greater fidelity than did the 
Budé editors, and his text is often a return to the readings of 
Benseler and Blass in the Teubner edition. He pays virtually no 
attention to corrections in G by later hands, prefers spellings in « 
like àv8peta and Boúcepis, and systematically omits y movable at the 
end of clauses and sentences unless necessary to avoid hiatus. Among 
the specific textual matters which might be mentioned are the 
following: 

Introduction, p. 9: It should be noted that T does not contain On 
the Team of Horses nor Against Callimachus. Helen, 26: kal Topi 
in all MSS exeept G, should at least appear in the apparatus. 39: 
abis, which Flaeeliére reads without comment, is a conjecture of 
Sauppe for the ojr5« of all MSS. Busiris, 8: thy &néyÜeav ratrnv 
is a reading of T and L; Gs rar [Xv] daréxOeay should at least 
be noted in the apparatus. Flacelióre here sides with Benseler-Blass 
against Drerup and Mathieu-Brémond, as he does in reading émt in 
7 and mpooéyew ròv vov in 18; in the latter case the apparatus 


* Isocratis Opera Omnia Recensuit Scholiis Testimoniis Apparatu 
Critico Instruait Engelbertus Drerup (Leipzig, 1906). 

2 Isocrate. Discours, Tome I. Texte établi et traduit par Georges 
Mathieu et Emile Brémond (Paris. 1928). 

3 Isocratis Orationes. Recognovit Gustavius Eduardus Benseler, editio 
altera curante Friderico Blass. 2 vol. (Leipzig, 1885-6). 
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should indicate that G reads ròy vo)v «pocéxew. 34: Flaceliére con- 
jeetures Alay <ay> evar, which seems right. Against the Sophists, 16: 
Flaceliére’s apparatus implies that G and L read peifar . . . ráfau 
which is not true according to Drerup, though L has rág. On the 
Team of Horses, 1: ras is a correction by Baiter. 36: Flaceliére 
conjectures òrò for dad, perhaps correctly. 37: the words ņporikoùs 
kai ToUs éAcyapyexods Kal rovs Seem to be required by the sense and 
style; in any event they should have been printed in the apparatus. 
épbacay, which is read in the text, seems to be a conjecture by 
Benseler. 41: is it not likely that rà 8$ ue" jov belongs second in 
the series? L has it there, but G, or its source, left it out and then 
added it at the end. 

The introductions. Statements are not always adequately docu- 
mented (“On dit qu’ Aristote . . . ," p. 7), which may encourage 
sloppiness in students. The uniqueness of Isocrates’ school is not 
adequately brought out (pp. 2-3), and the view that Isocrates was 
“Je penseur politique le plus influent du ive siècle” (p. 6) is proba- 
bly wrong, though doubtless tenable. Ideally the editor might have 
cited in his note discussions pro and con. Not the least educational 
value in studying Isocrates is the fact that he is a controversial 
figure. The student can be confronted with a variety of conflicting 
views and asked to make up his own mind, for clearly developed 
reasons, about the orator's intentions, praetieality, sincerity, and 
influence, and about the success of his style. An editor is entitled 
to express his opinion with vigor; he is not entitled to deceive his 
xeaders into thinking that everybody else agrees with him. Nor 
would this reviewer agree that the reference to Isocrates in Plato's 
Phaedrus is a recognition of “ un certain mérite" (p. 8) in Isoerates, 
though Flaceliére has defended the view elsewhere. It seems rather 
a recognition that Socrates had hopes in Isoerates (Flaceliére rightly 
notes the connexion between the two), but the whole concept of 
philosophieal rhetorie in the Phaedrus is so unlike what Isocrates 
taught that the reader must eonelude that Plato himself regarded 
those hopes as frustrated: the shallowness and error perceived by 
Socrates in Lysias thus have their counterpart in Plato's time in the 
superficiality of Isocrates. 

The introduction to the Helen does not face up to the problem of 
the relation of the long introduction to the rest of the speech nor 
lay adequate weight upon the signifieanee of the panhellenism of 
section 67, though that is pointed out in the note ad loc. Flaceliére 
has a good sense of rhetorical method and his suggestion that the 
eulogy of Theseus reinforces the praise of Helen, since Theseus was 
one of her admirers, is valuable. The introductions to the other 
speeches are adequate, though in that to On the Team of Horses 
mention should perhaps have been made of the unfavorable reference 
to Alcibiades in Isocrates’ Philip (58ff.). Isocrates’ point of view 
seems to be whatever rhetorical expediency demands. Flaceliére 
thinks that Isoerates chose to publish only the last part of this 
speech; it is at least possible that he was hired to write only that 


* Robert Flaceliére, “ L'éloge d’Isocrate à la fin du Phèdre,” R. H.G., 
XLVI (1933), pp. 224 ff. 
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part and that the rest was managed by the speaker himself, which 
may have been true also in the ease of Lysias XVIII and XXI. 

The commentary is designed to help a student to read the speeches, 
Its concern is thus with grammatical constructions, with the meaning 
of words—for example, in the Helen the different meanings of 
apaypo are carefully pointed out —, with allusions. There are some 
good notes on style and should be more like that on Helen, 17. The 
way Isocrates has rearranged words to avoid hiatus is often pointed 
out. Some notes are inane, as for example that on Helen, 16, which 
points out the “ répétition voulue et expressive” of ápyjv: nothing 
in Isocrates’ style is unintentional, and one may well ask “ expressive 
of what?” Or the note on Helen, 7, which draws our attention to 
the fact that rois 5: "s'oppose fortement à rois pév.” 

The bibliography of both introductions and notes is naturally 
almost solely French, but a French student’s attention should be 
drawn to at least the existence of the third volume of Jaeger’s 
Paideia, available in a variety of languages. The English or Ameri- 
can student has a number of studies relevant to these speeches to 
which his teacher may direct him,’ and of course the German biblio- 
graphy is extensive. 


GEORGE KENNEDY. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


5 Including R. C. Jebb, The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus, 
II (London, 1893); Charles D. Adams, “Recent Views of the Political 
Influence of Isocrates," C. P., VII (1912), pp. 343 ff.; Marjorie J. Milne, 
A Study of Alcidamas and his Relation to Contemporary Sophistic 
(Bryn Mawr, 1924); M. L. W. Laistner, “ The Influence of Isocrates’ 
Political Doctrines on Some Fourth Century Men of Affairs,” C., W., 
XXIII (1930), pp. 129 ff.; R. L. Howland, “The Attack on Isocrates in 
the Phaedrus," O. Q., XXXI (1937), pp. 151 ff.; Stanley Wilcox, “ Criti- 
cisms of Isocrates and his Philosophia,” T.A.P.A., LXXIV (1943), 
pp. 113 ff. and “ Isocrates’ Fellow Rhetoricians,” A.J.P., LXVI (1945), 
pp. 171ff.; Werner Jaeger (trans. by Gilbert Highet), Paideia: the 
Ideals of Greek Culture, III (New York, 1944); LaRue Van Hook, 
Isocrates, III (Cambridge, Mass., 1945); A. P. Dorjahn, Political For- 
giveness in Old Athens: the Amnesty of 403 (Evanston, 1946); Norman 
Baynes, “ Isocrates,” Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (London, 
1955), pp. 144 ff.; R. Johnson, * A Note on the Number. of Isoocrates’ 
Pupils,” 4. J. P., LXXVIII (1957), pp. 297 ff. and “ Isocrates’ Methods 
of Teaching,” A.J.P., LXXX. (1959), pp. 251f.; George A. Kennedy, 
“ Isocrates’ Encomium of Helen: a Panhellenic Document,” T. A. P. A. 
LXXXIX (1958), pp. 77 ff.; G. J. deVries, “ Isocrates’ Reaction to the 
Phaedrus," Mnemos., VI (1959), pp. 39 f. ; T. T. B. Ryder, * Isocrates and 
Athenian Policy," Proceedings of the Classical Association, LVI (1959), 
pp. 30 ff. 
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MARGARETE Breser., The History of the Greek and Roman Theater. 
Second Edition, Completely Revised and Enlarged. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. xvi + 343; figs. 866. 
$17.50. 


The first edition of The History of the Greek and Roman Theater 
was praised as a monumental and invaluable work. It is a pleasure 
to report that the new edition, “ completely revised and enlarged,” 
is a far better book than that of 1939, and for this we are indebted 
both to Miss Bieber and to the Princeton University Press. This 
second edition is a beautiful book in every respect. 

Although much expanded, the new edition totals xvi + 343 pages, 
as against x + 467 pages in the first edition (and weighs 14 pound 
less), This has been made possible by a slightly larger page, double 
columns for the text, and a reduction in the size of some illustra- 
tions.? A few vital statistics may be in order. To the original fifteen 
chapters (minor changes in some titles) a new chapter has been 
added (XVI. “ The Influence of the Ancient Theater on the Modern 
Theater,” pp. 254-70). The notes, which in the first edition were 
at the bottom of the page, now comprise pp. 273-308 and have been 
increased from 709 to 956 (with numerous additions of recent 
scholarly material to the original footnotes); the greatest increase 
in footnotes occurs in Chapters III, VIII, XI, XIV, and XV. The 
first edition contained a Selected Bibliography of only one page (28 
items, p. 483) ; in the new Bibliography of eight pages (353 items, 
pp. 325-32) the books and articles published since 1940 make up 
forty per cent of the total. The illustrations have been increased 
from 566 to 866, with the most additions in Chapters I, II, VIII, XI, 
and XIV; in Chapter XIV, for instance, the new illustrations include 
the theaters of Ostia, Minturnae, Fiesole, Verona, Arles, Vaison, 
Merida, Leptis Magna, Corinth, Magnesia, Miletus, and also a series 
of seulptured decorations (Figs. 752-9). Actually, the increase in 
illustrations is greater than 300, as figures numbered separately in 
the original edition are now combined.’ 

The additional illustrations and the inclusion of recent scholarly 
work inevitably required a rewriting of the text. Every chapter has 
been expanded. Miss Bieber states in the Preface (p. viii) that “the 
chapters on the Roman theater are much enlarged and mostly com- 
pletely rewritten"; these are Chapters XIII and XIV and she may 
have in mind also Chapters XI and XV. Several reviewers of the 
first edition felt that the literary evidence had been handled some- 
what inadequately; there is now much new material on Plautus and 
Terence (Chapter XI), on Seneca (Chapter XV), and also on 


1 See Flickinger, C. P., XXXV (1940), p. 73, on Miss Bieber’s earlier 
Denkmiler: “the present volume . . . marks a big improvement over 
the earlier one”; cf. also Schlesinger, O. W., XXXIII (1939-40), p. 149: 
“an invaluable book of reference”; Broneer, A.J.P., LXIII (1942), 

. 850: “an indispensable companion." 

? But often the illustrations are larger and have a clarity lacking in 
the first edition; cf. e. g., Figs. 123, 124 (old 76, 77); 416, 417 (old 
991, 292); 622, 624 (old 433, 434) ; 655, 676 (old 464, 468). 

? Of, e.g. Figs. 413, 414 (1st edition), now 554a-b; Figs. 526-528 
(1st edition), now 561 a-e. 
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Menander (Chapter VIII), including references to the recently 
published Dyscolus (ef. pp. 87, 94, 261, 287, note 3).* More could 
be done with the staging of the Roman comedies on the evidence of 
Plautus and Terence, and the problem of the angiportwm is still 
conspicuous by its absence. The new concluding chapter contains 
the influence of Plautus, Terence, and Seneca on Renaissance drama 
(the omission of Terence’s name in paragraph 4, p. 254, must be 
an oversight), Vitruvius and theater building, the development of 
opera as a re-creation of Greek tragedy, the adaptations and trans- 
lations of Greek tragedy in modern times, and (with copious illus- 
trations) the presentation of ancient dramas in the twentieth century. 

Miss Bieber has changed her views on certain matters: in the 
first edition (p. 316) she wrote of Roman comedy that “no masks 
were used until about 100 B. C," ef. now pp. 154 £., where she 
favors the use of masks from the time of Naevius and Plautus; in 
the first edition (p. 167, cf. 312) we read: “ Of the six surviving 
comedies by Terence five go back to Menander"; “ five” has been 
corrected to “four” in the new edition, p. 88, but unfortunately 
not on p. 152, where the number of Menandrian originals remains 
* five Some debatable or misleading points are repeated from the 
first edition, e. g., p. 29 (old 50), exodus defined as “the final song ”’; 
p. 33 (old 62), New Comedy of Menander growing out of Eu- 
ripidean tragedy; p. 81 (old 151): “the number of actors was 
limited to three”; p. 87 (old 163): Athens “remained to the end 
of antiquity the center of art, science, philosophy, and rhetoric” 
(what of science at Alexandria?) ; p. 150 (ef. old 311) : “ From his 
one hundred and thirty comedies, Varro chose twenty-one, all of 
which, twenty complete and one fragment (the Vidularia) have 
been preserved"; we do not know that Plautus composed one hun- 
dred and thirty comedies, some (e. g., Amph., Aul, Bacch.) have 
not been preserved in their entirety, and we assume, but we do not 
know, that the twenty-one fabulae Varronianae are the same as the 
extant plays; p. 161 (old 315): * Livius Andronicus . . . separated 
song and recitation from mimetic art in the numerous cantica of the 
Latin dramas and comedies”; 9 p. 235 (old 403), on the Octavia: 
* As the death of Nero is predicted, it was certainly written after 
68”; the Octavia was probably not written by Seneca, but the so- 
called predictions of Nero's death hardly present a valid argument." 

The above, however, are minor points which do not detract from 
the monumental nature of Miss Bieber's achievement; her book 
should long remain the most thorough and up-to-date treatment of 
the Greek and Roman Theater. 


GEORGE E. DUCKWORTH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


* The index, complete as it is, does not cite the Dyscolus reference to 
p. 261; similarly, to the Nannion reference (p. 115) we should add p. 74. 

* Cf. Flickinger, C. P., XXXV (1940), p. 72; on Flickinger’s comment 
on wing-entrances, see now Bieber, p. 284, note 11. 

5 Cf. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy (Princeton, 1952), 
pp. 363 f. 

E Misprints are few; I have noted the following: p. 6, line 10, read 
* Giulia," not “ Guilia ”; p. 92, lines 18 and 19 should be reversed; p. 
94, the last word of the quotation from Quintilian should be “ con- 
gruat,” not “cogniat”; p. 150, line 5: for “his” read “its” (as in 
the first edition, p. 307, last line). 
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{ VICTOR TOHERIKOVER and ALEXANDER Fuxs, eds, Corpus Papyrorum 
Judaiearum, Vol, II: The Early Roman Period. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1960. Published for the 
Magnes Press, The Hebrew University. Pp. xvi + 283. $12.00. 


One volume remains to complete this corpus of papyri and ostraea 
which shed light, directly or indirectly, on the life of Jews in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt. The plan and scope of the three-volume work are 
detailed in the review of Volume I which appeared in A.J. P. 
LXXX (1959), pp. 430-6. Volume II, completed by contributions 
from several hands after the death of Professor Teherikover, covers 
the early Roman period. Its contents are divided into Sections VII, 
Jews in Alexandria; VIII, * The Jewish Question" in Alexandria; 
IX, Ostraka from the Jewish Quarter of Apollinopolis Magna 
(Edfu); X, Various Documents of the Early Roman Period; XI, 
The Jewish Revolt in Egypt. The texts are accompanied by up-to- 
date bibliographies, translations, and extensive eommentaries, 

The section of most general interest is VIII. Its prize piece is 
the famous, often cited letter of the Emperor Claudius to the Alexan- 
drians, whieh is preserved on a British Museum papyrus (No. 1912) 
first published in 1924. The letter is presented here with a biblio- 
graphy of over 100 entries, an introduction of two pages, and textual 
and interpretative notes running to twelve pages. No one studying 
Claudius’ letter hereafter ean afford to overlook this edition. (The 
reference on page 45, line 11, may now be given as P. Oxy. 2435.) 

Also in Section VIII are pertinent selections from the “ Acts of 
the Alexandrian Martyrs.” The five-page introduction to these texts 
is generally excellent. But it surely exaggerates the historicity of 
this literature to conclude, as others too have done, that it is * based 
in some way on historical documents” (p. 56). More accurate, 
I think, are the subsequent statements, “ There is far more political 
and literary fiction in AAM than historical truth," and “It may 
even be that in this way real ‘ historical novels’ were composed, based 
on certain historical names and obscure reminiscences and on nothing 
else; No. 154 is probably a fragment of such a novel” (pp. 58 and 
59). No. 154 is P. Oxy. 1089, with several new readings by C. H. 
Roberts. At the head of Nos. 156, 158, and 159 one misses the 
dating indieations given for the other numbers. 

The following details deserve to be noted. On p. 31 the notation 
“ cancelled ” at the end of the translation applies only to the pre- 
ceding line.—The footnote on p. 70 were better omitted. The evi- 
denee there cited, on the partition of a year of gymnasiarehy among 
a series of individuals, is characteristic of the third-century munici- 
palities and quite inapplicable to the first-century situation of No. 
156.—No. 411 (= P. Berl. Móller 4 — SB 7341) is not a renewed 
loan, and the statements to that effeet on pages 179 and 181 should 
be deleted. For the correct explanation of moàla in this context 
see T. A. P. A, LXXVI (1945), pp. 126-39.—To say that the edict 
of Ti, Julius Alexander referred to in No. 418e (=P. Osy. 899, 
27-8) was one “ protecting women from personal liturgies” (p. 196) 
is too broad a claim. The text says only that he forbade women to 
be compelled to cultivate state land.—In the address (lines 30-1) 
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of No. 424 (— P. Bad. 35) the editor retains the restorations of the 
original publication, including the non-existent ke]uo$jAax. Alas, 
poor ghost! Once put into print he will not be laid, and has even 
crept into our Greek-English Lexicon. Yet the presumed occurrence 
cited in LSJ (which was produced in 1925-40) was corrected as 
early as 1909, and the correction is recorded in Berichtigungsliste I, 
which was published in 1922, As for the address of P. Bad. 35, that 
was corrected by me in C. P., XXXIII (1938), pp. 96-7, and these 
corrections are recorded in Berichtigungsliste III, p. 255. As matters 
now stand, the Greek language may indeed have contained the term 
xopodtAat, but no extant text has yet attested to it.—Page 248, 
translation: (1) ó xpdrwros tryendv does not mean “the mighty 
prefect’; in this and similar expressions xpdrioros renders the Latin 
vir egregius. (2) “My lord prefect” is preferable to simply “ pre- 
fect” as a translation of fyeuóv xópw.—1ln No. 448 the new reading 
dveipnpévov (= ávgp-) at line 11 makes P. Oxy. 500 refer to con- 
fiseated land previously belonging to Jews killed in the revolt of 
115-17 A.D. 

The typographical work deserves a word of praise. It is as excel- 
lent as it is handsome. An occasional error (e.g. “No. 159” for 
* 157 " on p. 44) is easily corrigible through the indexes. 


Naemmani Lewis. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE., 


GinsERT and Correre CHaRLEs-PiOARD. Daily Life in Carthage at 
the Time of Hannibal. Translated from the French by A. E. 
Foster. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1961. Pp. 263; 
16 pls.; 2 maps. $4.00. 


This book is one of a series on “ Daily Life” at various places and 
times, translated from a (so far) much more extensive series in 
French. It is a good survey on the basis of a first-hand knowledge 
of the all-important archeological evidence, and contains a fair 
number of helpful illustrations while the original had none. An intro- 
duetion is followed by a short history of Carthage, a ehapter on eity 
and harbours, and two on Carthaginian soeiety. Everyday life, trade 
and commerce, diplomacy and the armed forces, make up chapters 
five to seven. Finally the “ Great Expeditions” are described, not 
only the well-known ones of Hanno and Himileo, but we also get an 
interesting pieture of the Sahara trade. There is a great deal of 
detail spread over the whole book; but in the end the authors are 
modest and wise enough to admit that our sources do not provide 
enough insight into this peculiar, rather one-sided civilization. 
Being French, they start and end with Flaubert’s Salammbo; they 
admit that he, the great imaginative writer, may have been able “to 
enter into some kind of communion with the soul of Carthage in a 
way which will always remain beyond the reach of the conscientious 
researches of the historian.” 

It is, however, with the latter that this reviewer is not entirely 
satisfied. To begin with: the subtitle “at the time of Hannibal” 
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(perhaps due to demand by the publisher) is (fortunately) wrong; 
the book deals with all periods of Punic Carthage. There sometimes 
are rather surprising historical verdicts. Nothing could be more 
mistaken than to regard the similar city-state organisations of Greeks 
and Phoenicians as a common legacy of “ the Aegeans” (pp. 59f.). 
It is almost naive to compare what the authors call the Carthaginian 
“ craving for austerity ” with the Hebrew prophets and the Greek 
philosophers (p. 74, repeated p. 79!). The Attic farmers before 
Solon did not suffer from inflation (p. 175). Is it likely that the 
favourable terms of the first treaty between Rome and Carthage 
(for which the authors accept the traditional date) were due to the 
fact that Rome was “still considered an Etruscan city,” and that 
they were granted on account of the alliance between Carthage and 
the Etruscans (p. 178)? Can Polybius be regarded as an unbiased 
witness for Hannibal’s alleged attempt at world-domination (p. 
209)? Herodotus (IV, 42, 4) says that the expedition round Africa, 
sent out by the pharaoh Necho, reported they had had the sun on 
their right, i.e. in the North and, of course, at noon; there is 
nothing about seeing it set first on the right and later on the left 
(p. 225), which could be a normal experience even north of the 
equator. There are other minor mistakes (e.g. Tibullus instead of 
Catullus being Lesbia's lover, p. 51), but in spite of a certain lack 
of depth and accuracy the book remains worthy of the Picard tradi- 
tion on Carthage. 

The same cannot be said of the English translation. Superficially, 
it reads quite well, but many passages show that Mr. Foster had little 
knowledge of the matter in hand. He frequently misspells proper 
names, sometimes following the French spelling (Hinnom, Hierod, 
Calva, Timeus, Elianus, Pallotina); often he says “Greek” for 
Hellenistic—quite unaware of the implications of that mistake. The 
Ptolemies he ealls, what no Englishman or Ameriean would do, 
“ Lagos monarchy ? (p. 21), as the French speak of royaume lagide ; 
and the well-known Roman priests appear as pontiffs and augurers 
(p. 76). He maintains that Eastern cities were ruled “ by dictators ” 
(p. 44), while the French only speak of régimes autoritaires. The 
phrase lors du sac de Maxence becomes “ when Maxence was sacked ” 
(p. 32), while it apparently means the sacking of Carthage by 
Maxentius. La pointe occidentale avec Palerme is rendered by “the 
western outpost of Palermo,” thus missing the reference to the 
Carthaginian province in Sicily (p. 171). Pyrrhus of Epirus is 
“Pyrrhus in Epirus” (p. 188), and worse, Cyrus is mentioned in 
connection with the events of 480 (p. 174) when the original has 
only Grand Roi. Homeric chariots were used “for transporting 
troops " (p. 199), when the French text rightly speaks of les guerriers 
only. A final shot ealls Carthage “a prosaic city of shopkeepers ” 
(p. 253) when the French is cité des marchands prosaiques; anybody 
who knows something of Carthaginian trade or has read chapter VI 
of this book would see the difference. There are other mistakes, 
among them the charming change of the Greek word Charites into 
a French Charités (p. 56)! Other reviewers of English translations 
of foreign scholarly books have tound that more otten than not 
they were done by non-scholars, and therefore lack understanding. 
Caveant editores! 


Victor EHRENBERG. 
LONDON. 
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Joan MaxwELL EDMONDS..The Fragments of Attic Comedy, after 
Meineke, Bergk, and Kock. Augmented, Newly Edited with 
their Contexts, Annotated, and Completely Translated into 
English Verse. Volume III A (New Comedy except Menander; 
Anonymous Fragments of the Middle and New Comedy). Leiden, 
E. J. Brill, 1961. Pp. viii + 529. 60 Guilders. 


The literary exeeutors of the late Professor Edmonds, R. Britain 
and W. J. N. Sowels, have wisely decided to issue the third and final 
volume of this major work in two parts. The still-fortheoming second 
part will be devoted solely to Menander, and will complete Edmonds' 
re-editing of the Attic Comie fragments, of which Volume I (Old 
Comedy) appeared in 1957 and Volume II (Middle Comedy) in 
1959. For information on these two earlier volumes, readers are 
referred to my previous reviews in A. J. P., LX XX (1959), pp. 95-8 
and LXXXI (1960), pp. 221-2. We now have before us for con- 
sideration Volume III A, which is identical with the former volumes 
in format and method, and whieh shares some of the same faults 
and inadequacies noted in my former reviews: e. g., inadequate notes 
and eritieal apparatus, misleading, or at least puzzling, verse-trans- 
lations, ete. One improvement over former volumes should be grate- 
fully noted: this volume is much freer of the misprints that marred 
Volumes I and Il. Since the present book is not the complete text 
of Volume III, it lacks indices, or even a table of contents; for this 
we must wait, I suppose, for the second part; for the moment, the 
book is rather inconvenient to work with, since it is almost impossible 
to find a specifie author or title without thumbing through the whole 
volume. Preliminary matter includes a brief biographical sketch of 
Edmonds’ life, a fitting tribute to his long and productive career. 

The volume contains the biographical testimonia and the fragments 
of over 40 poets of the New Comedy, of whom the most important, 
naturally, are Philemon (with 247 citations) and Diphilus (with 
138). There are also over 1400 quotations from anonymous poets 
of either Middle or New Comedy, and a useful section entitled 
* Poets Known only from Inscriptions” (pp. 505-29), which sup- 
plies us with the names of about 40 more poets of New Comedy. 
Lantae molis erat—to satisfy the Athenian appetite for the theater. 
Also helpful is Edmonds’ practice of including the Argumenta and 
parts of the prologues of Latin plays where the Greek model is 
known or can be reasonably inferred. 

Probably the most significant feature of the volume is the re- 
editing of a number of papyrus-fragments which have been dis- 
covered and published since Kock’s edition, and have been included 
here in a single volume. In this area, your reviewer must admit his 
own. lack of qualifications to pass Judgment on Edmonds’ text; this 
is a matter for the specialist in papyrology to evaluate; and in any 
case, the facsimiles or photographs used by Edmonds were not 
available to me. Therefore, I can only report that Edmonds claimed 
to have read, from new photographs (some of them infra-red), 
much more than any of his predecessors could see; in most cases, 
these new readings are reported as certain—3. e., there is no indica- 
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tion of doubt in the printed text. Furthermore, he is much more 
liberal with supplements, although he quite properly labels many 
of them with an E.-G. (It is a sobering experience to read side by 
side the same text supplemented by two or more different scholars.) 
The genera] reader, or the non-specialist, will find it best, I think, to 
begin by reading these selections in Page’s convenient Loeb text 
(Greek Literary Papyri, I [1941]); he may then be able to judge 
the radical changes and bold additions made in Edmonds’ versions. 
Here we may note in passing that Edmonds accepts Blass’ conjecture 
that the “ Strobilus-fragments " (Page, pp. 290 ff., Edmonds, Phile- 
mon 87A) come from the play of Philemon that provided the model 
for Plautus! Aulularia (vs. the opinions of Page and Webster); but 
I doubt if an impartial reader could reach this conclusion, or see 
much resemblance from reading the available fragments. Frag. 
Adespota 104K, which has generally been accepted as Menandrian 
since Herzog’s diseussion (Philologus, LXXXIX) is assigned by 
Edmonds to Poseidippus’ Anablepon, without any reason stated; 
is it purely because of the title, and are we to assume that “he who 
regains his sight” is the enthusiastic speaker of this prologue, who 
has apparently just discovered the charms of Divine Philosophy? 
Most of the papyrus fragments are naturally found among the 
Adesnata, where they are seattered ahont, seemingly at random 
(103A to 103J, 110A to 110L, 115A to 115H, and 335A-B); surely 
it would have been more convenient to assemble all these fragments 
in one section, at the beginning or end of the section. Finally, the 
notes that accompany these greatly mutilated passages are hardly 
enough to help the general reader, to whom, presumably, the English 
versions are addressed. 

In the section on the Anonymous Fragments, over 200 of Koek’s 
citations are omitted, usually without explanation; a note on page 
386 states, “Kock’s fr. 156-181 and others below, I omit as not 
comic citations but prose.” But in many other cases, this is mani- 
festly not so, and the reason for the omissions can only be that there 
is no specific attribution to a comie writer by the ancient source who 
quotes the passage, and in Edmonds’ opinion the tone or subject- 
matter is not clearly comic. Yet Edmonds has accepted many other 
quotations which seem equally doubtful. For the sake of complete- 
ness, these fragments should have been added to the following section, 
* Doubtfully Ascribed.” 

Final judgment on the permanent value of Edmonds! work must 
await publication of the final section of this third volume. But at 
any rate, it begins to appear that this new edition will not entirely 
replace either Meineke or Kock. Because of the translations and 
brief notes, the English-speaking reader who wants to sample the 
lesser-known authors of eomedy quiekly will find this edition very 
helpful; so will students who want to extend their knowledge of 
Greek comedy beyond Aristophanes and Menander. But for more 
critical study, the older German editions will continue to be 
irreplaceable. 


CHARLES T. MURPHY. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
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M. McCrum and A. G. WoopHzap. Select Documents of the Princi- 
pates of the Flavian Emperors including the Year of Revolu- 
tion, A.D, 68-96. Cambridge, University Press, 1961. Pp. xii 
+161. $5.00. 


The method of presentation in this volume is modelled upon that 
of Ehrenberg and Jones, Documents Illustrating the Reigns of Au- 
gustus and Tiberius. Some 510 Flavian documents—inscriptions, 
coin legends, and papyri—are arranged in 16 sections (which are 
basically the groupings of Ehrenberg-Jones). The brief lemmata 
give the place of origin, date (if known), and cross-references to 
Dessau, F. I.R., eic.; a comparative table at the end lists also 
parallels in C. I. L. and other works, Explanatory notes include little 
more than references for individuals to Tacitus and Suetonius and 
the interpretation of abbreviations. There are no indices, 

As far as I have observed, the editors have relied upon the printed 
versions of epigraphie documents, but they have been exceedingly 
careful in setting before the student the exact readings. In checking 
a large number at random no mistakes appeared; the type faces are 
clear. One may regret that two or more of the admirably sharp 
plates of Flavian sculpture were not devoted to the presentation of 
selected coins. 

The Flavian reigns are commonly rather ignored. They are a 
necessary, but somewhat bothersome transition from the Julio- 
Claudian era to the serenity of the empire in the second century; 
from recent experience I can suggest that the era actually has fasci- 
nating possibilities in a seminar, But anyone studying the period 
in detail will need more than is provided here, admirable though the 
selection has been; it is, incidentally, an intriguing exercise to mull 
through these 500 items and visualize what kind of history could be 
constructed from them alone. For more general students of the 
Empire the utility of the volume is also problematical, particularly 
since commentary is restricted and no bibliographies are included 
even for the lex de imperio Vespasiani. To this end it would have 
been useful if several blank lines had been left between selections, 


CHESTER Q. STARR. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


F. Scruro, Tertulliano: Tre Opere Parenetiche (Ad martyras, De 
patientia, De paenitentia). Studio e Traduzione. Università di 
Catania, Centro di Studi sull’ Antico Cristianesimo, 1961. Pp. 
exxix + 116; 7 pls. 2,000 Lire. 


These three works come from Tertullian’s pre-Montanist period 
and are, as the informed opinion of B. Posehmann in relation to the 
De paenitentia indicates, of considerable importance. This could 
hardly fail to be so: quid enim hoc uiro doctius? quid in diuinis 
atque humanis rebus exercitatius? nempe omnem philosophiam et 
cunctas philosophorum sectas, auctores, assertatores sectarum, omnes- 
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que eorum disciplinas, omnem, historiarum atque studiorum uarie- 
tatem mira quadam mentis capacitate complexus est (Vincent of 
Lerins, Commonitorium, 24). 

Unfortunately what is important is not always clear. Lactantius’ 
strictures on Tertullian’s style remain valid: parum facilis, minus 
comptus, multum obscurus (Div. Inst., V, 1, 23). It is small wonder 
that modern scholars, confronted with his awkward sentences, pecu- 
liar paralogisms, neologisms—endless parentheses—paradoxes, an- 
titheses, ellipses, brachylogy, asyndeton, and much else besides, echo 
the judgment of E. Norden in his Antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1909; 
II, p. 606) that Tertullian is without doubt the most difficult of all 
authors who wrote in Latin. 

The problem of the text is thrown back by Sciuto on Bulhart for 
the Ad martyras (Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
LXXVI) and on Borleffs for the De patientia (Corpus Christian- 
orum, series Latina, I) and the De paenitentia (C. S. E. L., LXXVI). 
These are good editions from whieh the author finds it necessary on 
only a few oeeasions (see pp. LXVII-LXXV) to depart. He might, 
perhaps, have considered carefully the claims of Rhenan’s conjecture 
non odisse in De paen., 4, 4, and Rauschen's mercem in 6, 5 and 
malo peccando ad miserum peruenitur in 10, 9. It is impossible, 
of course, for a reviewer to estimate nicely the quality, whatever 
about the accuracy, of a translation done into a language not his 
own, It ean be said, however, that the author is at once conscious 
of the problems involved and aware of the solutions adopted by 
recent translators of these works (see pp. LXXVII-CV) among 
1 he justly recognizes Mohrmann as a “traduttrice chiara e 

edele.” 

There is no formal commentary given with the text, which is a 
pity: the very difficulty, obscurity, and importance of Tertullian’s 
doctrine demand an accompanying and detailed examination of his 
position. The introductory essays to the three works given here, 
helpful as they are in furnishing a general analysis of what Ter- 
tullian says, do not take the place of a proper commentary. The 
bibliography is comprehensive, but not without some important 
omissions such as, for example, C. Daly, Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
LXIX, pp. 693-707, 815-21; LXX, pp. 730-46, 832-48; LXXIII, pp. 
159-69 on the question of penanee in Tertullian. The book is well— 
even lavishly—produeed. It would have been more normal, perhaps, 
to have given the introductory essays, observations on text and trans- 
lation, bibliography, text and translation for each work as a unit, 
instead of giving the essays for all three together, the observations 
on text and translation for all three together, and so on: this, 
although it may have some advantages, both dissipates one's eon- 
centration, if one reads the book straight through, or involves one 
in turning baekwards and forwards if one (as is more likely) wishes 
to study any one work and everything related to it all together. The 
book will be a useful instrument on the shelf of any specialist in 
early Christian literature. 

JoHN J. O'Mzana. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
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Louis Ropert. Hellenica: Recueil d'épigraphie, de numismatique et 
d'antiquités greeques, XI-XII. Paris, Adrien-Maisonnenve, 1960. 
Pp. 648; 40 pls. : 


The double volume XI-XII of L. Robert's Hiéllenica contains the 
usual wealth of articles on epigraphical and numismatic subjects. 
Historians, philologists and papyrologists will find it full of valuable 
material treated with the most rigorous method and convincing 
results; a list of unpromising chapter headings would give no idea 
of the extraordinary interest of these studies, which range over the 
Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine Periods. The double volume con- 
eludes with addenda to Hellenica I-X. 


James H. OLIVER. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Excerpta Valesiana. Recensuit Jacques MonEAv. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, 1961. Pp. xix + 33. DM. 6.00. (Bibliotheca Script- 
orum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana.) 


The Excerpta Valesiana, named for their first editor, Henricus 
Valesius, comprises two anonymous texts. The first is a valuable 
biography of Constantine the Great from A.D. 305 to 337. The 
second, written by two authors, is concerned mainly with Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth and covers the period A.D. 474-526. The Hacerpia 
are usually printed with the history of Ammianus Marcellinus. This 
new text is the first independent edition of the Excerpta to be pub- 
lished in the Teubner Bibliotheca; it supplants the text edited by 
V. Gardthausen in his Teubner edition of Ammianus (1874-1875), 
long since out of print. Prepared by Jaeques Moreau, known for 
his masterly edition of Lactantius De mortibus persecutorum, this 
is a definitive text, accompanied by an excellent bibliography, which 
will be warmly welcomed by all scholars who are concerned with the 
history and the Latinity of the later empire. 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY. 
DUMBARTON OAKS, 
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THE OXYRHYNCHUS MUSICAL MONODY AND SOME 
ANCIENT FERTILITY SUPERSTITIONS.* 


I 


Oxyrhynchus papyrus 2436 (XXV, 1959)? is of special interest 
as being the most recent addition to the small corpus of musical 
papyri, but I propose to diseuss the nature of the text, which I 
give here with the supplements of the editio princeps, which 
should be consulted for alternatives to the letters of doubtful 
reading. 


[. . Jiova. tal iori 19. -q Vaso 8 AL 

[:1: 6 8 pol.].[..]uL.. Jars "Apeos "Yugolo ^— Ytpdi-] 
pov padrov yiréxvyo’ éyó amevoo 

ázaAAa[yiv 7]óv kakóv xopeócare- .[ 

kai ph [..].[. ]udOqre pyqpoveboar[e- 

el vts Kara oréyas rupads črt delarerat, wupi, vrai [es 

Adocerar’ qv, La ides aizóXov kal yéas of 

ans aou péve|s BouxdAct pawddes 80 [ 


Although it is unlikely that the subject matter, let alone the 
period or genre of composition,” can be identified with certainty 
from so short and mutilated a fragment, one important clue 


* Parts I and III of this article are concerned with the monody, part 
II with superstitions about fertilising water. 

+ Now = Frag. adesp. 1024 in Page, Poetae Melici Graeci. 

?Professor Turner suggests three possibilities: (1) a Hellenistic or 
Roman music-hall scena; (2) a late classical or Hellenistic dithyramb; 
(3) a pre-Hellenistie lyric, possibly from a satyr-play. Since this article 
was written, Gentili (Gnomon, XXXIII [1961], p. 341) has attributed 
the monody to the Meleager of Euripides. But ef rts .. . wupods seems an 
unlikely reference to the specific and unique fire-brand of this legend. 
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has been missed by the editors—that is, if they are right in 
thinking that ‘Ypyo[ of line 2 must represent some part of 
'"Yugcoós, the only alternative being 'Yjwjv[. I suggest that the 
close conjunction of a reference to Mount Hymettus, to which 
the pastoral catalogue of lines 7-8 is appropriate, and the verb 
ebrekvelv of line 8 points most strikingly to the Attic fountain 
and shrine usually named KvAAo$ Hypa (where now stands the 
well-known Byzantine church of Kaisariani), which is variously 
described in the lexica and paroemiographers? with references 
to lost plays of Cratinus and Aristophanes. 
The note in Suidas s. v. KvAXov IIzpav reads as follows: 


H Ijpa Xeptov pos TÓ "Ypgrró èv à iepòy “Adpodirns kal 
Kpivn, éÉ Tjs ai moŭoar eroxodcr kal ai dyovor yóvpor yivovrat. 
Kparivos 8 éy Mad@axois Kaňàiav (Photius Kaààv) abrýv 
$otw* of 68 KvAAovmjpay (Photius KoAXompav). rárrerar 88 Ñ 
vapouilo, ext rav ryv púow BiaLopevey é£ énvrexvijoeos. 


Suidas s. v. KvAdds has a similar wording: 


. . . Cori 88 Kal xpyvy ad’ js tas orepipas mívew yvvaikas iva 
ovAAapBdvoct. 


Hesychius reads: 


Enrovor Sù ri rò aropvetoy KvAAov YIjpav “Apioroddyys eipnxey èv 
Apdépacw 7) Kevraópo* rò 8€ xopveiov KóAAov Iljpa. eor yàp 
xopiov "AOnvyjot ernpedes al kpyvy.  ávrl 88 rod repay mýpav edn. 


The origin and meaning of the name of the spring are 
obscure. If the spelling KAAov «pa is original, ‘the beggar’s 
wallet? might have derived its name from the shape of a cave 
or grotto at the site which was used as a shrine,* and in this 


3 Suid., svv. KvAMs, KvAXoU) ILDjpav; Phot., svv. Kiddela, KóXXov Iljpav; 
Heyoh., svv. Kera, KUAXov Hypa; Macar., V, 41; App. Prov., ITI, 52. 

* The likeness would be enhanced if food offerings, etc., were babitu- 
ally placed there (cf. Od., XVII, 210-1), or alms asked and received. 
Of. Ar., Eq. 1083 and Schol. on the phrase éufadre kvAMgj (sc. xewt). 
This is the explanation of the name K/AXov mýpa given by Demon ap. 
Zenobius, II, 37 Miller: airy wapardyola orl rjj 'EuBáNAerac els KUNA, 
ével kal ol alrotivres ry xeipa ofrw oxnparl{over. For collections on behalf 
of nymphs of hill and spring who are also patronesses of childbirth, 
cf. Aesch., Fr. 168 and Nilsson in Ant. Olass., XXIV (1955), pp. 336-40. 
The Corycian cave on Parnassus is similarly derived from xwpuxos, a 
wallet, and was a place of worship of nymphs and Pan. (Cf, Soph., 
Ant. 1128; Aesch, Eum., 22; Paus, X, 82, 5; O.I.G., 1728). For 
another Corycian cave see Paus, X, 12, 7. 
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connection it is of interest that in line 6 of the new papyrus the 
apparent reading is xarà owyas, which requires emendation (quite 
apart from the doubtful letters) to either oréyas (preferred by 
the editors) or oméos, and for the latter we may compare 
Hesychius! description of the place as ywpiov émnpedis kal xpi 
with eméos xarnpedés of the cave of the nymphs in Od., XIII, 349, 
oréos érypepes in Ap, Rhod., IL, 786, and the whole description 
of the nymphs’ cave in Longus, I, 4. But in view of the spelling 
Kad (A) ia attributed to Cratinus, there are reasonable grounds for 
associating the name with xadid or xaAids, a grotto or shrine. 
Aphrodite was actually worshipped under the name Kaos in 
Samothrace, and Pausanias (X, 38,18) says she was wor- 
shipped in Naupactus èv orņàaty, in particular by widows 
desiring husbands. 

Whether Aristophanes was justified in calling this Aphrodite 
shrine on Hymettus nothing better than a ropveiov we cannot say. 
(The case of Acrocorinth " immediately suggests a parallel, and 
Aphrodite was worshipped in Athens itself as ‘Eraipa® and at 
Abydos as «ópyg.?) We are ignorant also of the circumstances of 
its mention in Cratinus, although the name of the play Malthakoi 
is suggestive. The only other reference, more or less explicit, to 
the place in classical literature (its omission in Pausanias is a 
little surprising in view of its topographieal and antiquarian 
interest) is in Ovid, Ars Am., III, 687 ff. in the story of Cephalus 
and Procris: 


est prope purpureos colles florentis Hymetti 
fons sacer, et viridi caespite mollis humus... 


5 I. G., XII, 8, 233 (3rd e. B. C.). For Kandla also in Lesbos, see Tumpel 
in Philol, N.F., III (1890), pp. 726, 735. For Aphrodite of the 
Zerynthian cave, see below, p. 239. 

€ For other examples of worship of gods in grottoes cf. Paus., X, 32,5 
on ZmwAairat, The e-éos EiMev(gs at Amnisus (Od., XIX,188), on 
which see Willetts, Cretan Hileithyia in C.Q., N.S., VIII (1958), pp. 
221 ff., again associates caves and childbirth. Cf. also St. Byz., svv. 
*Aumoss, Eivaros (Elvariy = Ilithyia, Callim., Fr. 524 Pfeiffer); Callim., 
Dian., 15 ff. 

T Paus., II, 5,1; Pind, Fr. 107 Bowra; Eur., Fr. 1084; Strabo, VIII, 
378. 

8 Athen., 571e; Hsych. éra(pas iepóv. Athenian prostitutes also estab- 
lished an Aphrodite shrine in Samos (Athen., 572 f). 

? Athen., 572e. 
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I can see, however, nothing in this famous legend which suggests 
that Ovid's identification of its locality with the Kyllupera of 
Cratinus and Aristophanes has any special significance, or has 
any bearing on the theme of the new fragment.” 

The words yiréxvys’ éyó of line 8 show that the subject matter 
is the production of a child or children (as opposed to infertility) 
rather than easy labour (where ebroxév rather than ebrexveiy 
would have been used) ; wherefore, if the reference to Hymettus 
and Kyllupera be admitted, it is with the second part of the 
note in Photius/Suidas, ai dyovo. yorpo. yivovra, that we are 
concerned. The theme of childlessness and its remedy is not 
unknown to early Attic mythology—the stories of Aegeus, or 
Xuthus and Creusa," for example, come to mind, and according 
to Pausanias (I, 14,7) it was to Aphrodite Urania that Aegeus 
turned, a$r re ob elvat raidas vopilov .. . èk pyviparos Obpavías. 
Now of all the forms of Aphrodite, Urania is most closely associ- 
ated with sexual love and fertility, being identifiable with the 
Semitic Astarte.? Pindar’s poem? celebrating the courtesans 
of Acrocorinth calls her parép’ épórov obpavíav, and although the 
shrine said to have been established by Aegeus was in the city,!* 


10 That the Aristophanes reference is from a play called Kentauros, 
however, presents a curious coincidence. The parents of this prototype 
of the Centaurs were Ixion and Nephele (the cloud phantom in the 
shape of Hera) to which legend, first in Pindar, Pyth., 2,36 f., Ar. 
himself may allude in Nub., 346 vejéAg» Kevraópo àpolav, and the name 
was popularly derived from Ixion’s impregnation of the cloud or air 
(Ht. Mag., 508,50 dad ToU rév warépa avrov Ilova kevreiv Thy abpav 
Cf. Schol. Lue. Pisc., 12). Now in the story of Procris’ death on 
Hymettus it was Cephalus’ repeated call & Ne$éAg mapayevoU which 
aroused her suspicions of a liaison (Pherecydes ap. Schol. Od., XI, 321), 
whereas Ovid says it was Aura on whom he called (Met, VII, 810 ff.; 
Ars Am., III, 698ff.). But there may be nothing in this. For the 
derivation of Kentauros see Sturtevant in C. P., X XI (1926), pp. 235 ff. 

11 Cf. the prayer for edrexvia in Eur., Jon, 452 ff. This is a standard 
motif also in epithalamia: Theoc., 18,50-1; Aesch., Fr. 43; Ar, Pac, 
1325; Page, Select Literary Papyri (Loeb), No. 189, p. 560. Cf. Eur, 
fr. 773, 72. 

12 Notice also the connection with Ilithyia: Aphrodite Urania is the 
eldest of the Moirai (Paus. I, 19,2), who are frequently associated 
with the birth goddess (Pind. OL, 6, 42; Nem. 7,1; Plato, Symp., 
206D; Paus., VIII, 21,3; Anton. Lib., 29). 

3? Fr, 107 Bowra. 

H Paus., loc. cit. But Frazer in his note on the shrine of Aphrodite 
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in the district called the Gardens, on the banks of the Ilissus 
(which river has as one of its sources the spring at Kaisariani, 
and as I shall show has many associations with rites of marriage 
and fertility), there was another temple of Aphrodite Urania 
with a statue of the crude square stone type denoting fertility 
like the familiar Hermae.!5 According to Artemidorus (Onirocr., 
II, 37) Aphrodite Urania was pmáMoro áyaf epi yápovs kai 
Kowovlas kal mpòs ékvov -yovijv. 

To return to the new fragment, although it is a long shot, a 
possible clue to the subject is suggested by an odd coincidence 
in a fragmentary commentary on Callimachus’ Aetia (Pfeiffer, 
II, Addenda, 2a). In lines 49 ff. there is first a reference to 
Hymettus in connection with the Muses (for which Pfeiffer has 
no solution to suggest), and then in 61-2 the words éyxédmos 
and yóve, both appropriate to a context treating fertility and 
childbirth. It seems possible that there was a local Attic legend 
which patriotically identified the Muses, their cult and perhaps 
even their birth, with Hymettus instead of the traditional 
Helicon.** A fragment of the Moveóv yovat of the comic poet 
Polyzelus apparently referred to Hymettus, to judge from the 
entry in Ht. Mag., 852, 50 s. v. “Badkpios Zeós* én” dkpas yap trav 
6pav Bptovro Bwpods rà Ati, olov rov ‘Ypyrrov, rod IIapvjfov. MWodv- 
Enàos Movoóv yovais “iepdy yap dv reróyņkas "Emakpíov Aids” 
(= Fr. 7 K.). Fr. 8 of the same play (dowep XaAxidixh rérokev 
jui 4 yw) compares the mother of the Muses to Chalcis (= 
Combe, mother of the Curetes), who according to Zenobius (VI, 
50), who cites the line, was proverbial for multiple progeny 
(. . . èri twos wodAds Üvyarépas aaroyervoons). In his note ad loc. 


Urania in the Gardens (Commentary on Pausanias, I, 19,2) gives 
reasons for supposing that this was the sanctuary originally associated 
with Aegeus. 

*5 Cf. the unwrought stone image of Eros at Thespiae (Paus., IX, 
27,1). 

151n this connection note that according to the atthidographer Clei- 
demus (Fr. 1) the name Helicon was given to the Agrae district of 
Athens on the western bank of the Ilissus. For worship of the Muses 
at Ilissus see below, p. 230, n. 19. Hymettus could claim also the birth 
of Apollo in a local legend recorded by Photius, s.v. xévetos. (Cf. the 
allogod dorivnatinn nf tho nama ef Onpo Zontor, whorn tho aoutharn 
slopes of Hymettus run towards the sea, given by Paus., I, 31,1, Hyp., 
fr. 67, St. Byz., s. v. Zecráp, etc, that it was here that Leto loosened 
her girdle.) 
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Kock assumes that the comparison in Polyzelus' line implies a 
iradition of seven muses here, but it seems more likely that 
&acep should not be interpreted so closely, and that the birth of 
nine muses is compared to the seven of éwrdroxos Combe (cf. 
Nonnus, XIII, 147 and Meineke's érrá for éxaróv in Zenobius, 
loc. cit.). This bears a marked similarity to páAXov gürékvgo? éyó 
of the new papyrus—whoever are the persons compared in this 
context. 

Although Mnemosyne is usually the mother of the Muses in 
ancient literature, a controversial passage of the Medea (830 ff.) 
seems to point to Harmonia, in a version which also assigns their 
birthplace to Attica, évyfa of? &yvàs / éyvéa lliepíüus Motous 
Aéyovot / ÓavÜàv ‘Appoviay puresa (I cannot believe that this 
means the opposite—that the Muses * gave birth to music’ in a 
metaphorical sense, although the controversy as to what is the 
subject and what the object of $vrevoo, is at least as old as the 
scholia, g. v.) As Harmonia was a daughter of Ares, the probable 
occurrence of mlas "Apeos in the second line of the papyrus is at 
first sight promising, but I do not see how to handle this," and 
the ‘child of Ares? who otherwise appears most appropriate to 
the context is Eros.1® Although there is no specific evidence of 
Eros worship by the llissus (as there is of the Muses**) the 
setting of Plato's Phaedrus and the discussion of Love there 
suggest him as a suitable companion for Aphrodite and the Muses 
or nymphs here as elsewhere. He had an altar (as old as Pisistra- 
tean times) in the Academy,” and in this connection it is an 
interesting parallel that in the famous Colonus ode of Sophocles 
(0. C., 685 ff.) the river Cephisus is called dxvroxds and its 


17 Of. Eur., Bacch., 1356. Indeed ‘Apyol]yc[a happens to fit exactly the 
space before mles, but does not relate to ò 5¢ uol which appears to 
begin the sentence. Nonnus (V, 191) refers to Harmonia’s moraa 
yovýv (not of course the Muses here). She appears in a prayer for 
children in the anonymous Epithalamion in Page, loo. cit. 

18 The restoration in the fragment will presumably take the form of 
an epithet, e.g. wovcouarys, or perhaps w obpdyios, assuming a verb such 
as dpedeiv, cofe. For what the parallels are worth, ef. Lucian, Am., 32, 
37; C.I.G., 3157 (from Smyrna) which combines Eros ojpávis and 
Aphrodite odpavia. (For this account of Eros’ parentage—much diversi- 
fied—ef. Simon., fr. 43; Cic., De Nat. Deor., TIT, 60.) 

7? Paus., I, 19,5; St. Byz., s. v. 'IMocós. Cf. Himerius, Or., 22,9. For 
the cult of Eros in Athens see Broneer in Hesperia, I (1932), pp. 49 ff. 

20 Paus., I, 30, 1; Athen., 609d. 
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association with Aphrodite and the Muses stressed. In the closely 
parallel Medea ode mentioned before, the Cephisus is named 
(and the Ilissus implied, cf. iepóv worapdy, 846), and through 
their connection with ebrexvia the reference is grimly ironical in 
view of the killing of her children by Medea which it fore- 
shadows.?* 


II 


A belief in the fertilising powers of certain waters both for 
animals and women was widespread in the ancient world— 
aquae quaedam haustae fecunditatem adferunt, says Seneca 
(Nat., III, 2) ; and the deities and nymphs who preside over 
the rivers or springs and who, like them, are kovporpóQo,?? 
naturally have to be propitiated. Artemidorus (Oniroer., IT, 38) 
says that in general dreams about zorapoi kal Aípvat kal Nóppar 
(ai ebvdpiddes) dyafot mpòs waidwv yovv, and again (ibid., IT, 27) 
avdey yàp otrw tpddipov ds wp. But it is worthwhile recording a 
few specific parallels to the belief about Kyllupera on Hymettus. 

Most famous are the yovipwdea Aovrpá ?* of Egypt and particu- 
larly the Nile.” Aelian (N. A., III, 33) writing about multiple 
births of Egyptian goats says Aéyera, ó Neidos atvtos. elvat ebrekyó- 
rarov vapéyoy up, and Strabo (XV, 695) says the same of 
women: kai NeAov 98 evar ydrpov padrov érépov kai peyadrodu7 
yervay* tds rc yvvaikas eof’ Öre Kal rerpáOvua rikte tàs Alyvmr(as. 
He then quotes Aristotle (— fr. 284 Rose) on the same topic. 
This belief may explain an interesting anecdote in Polybius 


*?1Tt& might be added that the whole ‘irrelevant’ Aegeus episode is 
enhanced by a certain piquancy in that he is earnestly seeking to 
beget children at the moment when Medea is bent on destroying hers. 

22 Hes., Theog., 346-7; Eur., Hl., 626; [Aeschin.], Ep. 10; and (with 
special reference to hair offerings) Aesch., Oho., 6; Schol. Il., XIV, 246 
and XXIII, 142; Eust., 1293,3; Paus. I, 37,3 (Cephisus). According 
to Philostr., Her., 13, 4, Ajax grew his hair in honour of the Ilissus. On 
the whole subject see F. G. Ballentine, “Some Phases of the Cult of 
the Nymphs,” H.S.0.P., XV (1904), pp. 77 ff. 

23 Orph, H., 55, 19. 

24 To the passages discussed above, add also Pliny, N.H., VII, 33; 
Sen., Nat., III, 25,11; Plut., Mor., 3538; P. Osy., ITE (1903), no. 425; 
and the anonymous poem (7?) quoted by Hippolytus, Haer., V, 7. So too 
the story of Moses in Clem. Alex., Ntrom., l, 28: JPharaoh's daughter 
cvxvO xpóre ph kvickovca, téxvoy ðè émióvuoUca, éxelvys dgixvetra: ris 
diuépas éxt rà» morapdr, Aovrpois kal weptpparrnplos xpyoopéry. 
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(fr. 78 ap. Athen., 45c) that when Piolemy Philadelphus obliged 
Antiochus IT of Syria to marry his daughter Berenice he sent her 
consignments of Nile water so that she should drink nothing else. 
As he hoped that she would provide an heir to the Syrian throne, 
ihe traditional efficacy of the water may have inspired this 
curious act, and moreover, according to the scholiast on Aesch., 
Suppl., 858, Nile water was especially favourable to the concep- 
tion of male children.” 

In the Supplices itself the generative power of Nile water ** 
js an important motif. At line 854 the chorus pray that they 
may not see again the dAdeciBorov dup / evOev ácfóucvov / 
£ódvrov alpa Bporoio. ÜÁAXe. (where, as Tucker remarks in his 
note ad loc., the Danaids are unwilling to succumb and “ become 
prolific mothers of children to the lusty sons of Aegyptus.”) Yet 
in the concluding chorus (1018 ff.), after again rejecting hymns 
in honour of the Nile, they praise instead the local Argive rivers ** 
ot Sia xópas / Ochepov ropa xéovow woddrexvor (schol. woAvrexvias 
apogevor) / Aurapois yevpaor yalas / rode pethiooovres odas. The 
conflicting opinions expressed in this scene about marriage and 
procreation have impelled some scholars to redistribute the lines 
in various ways or to invoke modern psychology to explain the 
ambivalence of their attitude, but it should be remembered that 
Aeschylus was aware of a tradition not only that the rivers of 
Argos were conducive to szoAvrekvía but that certain of the 
Danaids themselves ?8 were the nymphs of these springs and 
indeed patronesses of marriage and childbirth. This has been 
recently illuminated by the papyrus find of lines which correct 
and supplement Aesch., fr. 168 N?, formerly assigned to the 
Xaniriae but now more plausibly to the Semele,? where Hera 


25 dppeyotyóvoy yap rò bdwp ToU Netdov bev Zebs midy ërekev “Apea. A 
similar belief (as regards animals) is recorded of the Achaean river 
Charadrus by Pausanias (VII, 22,11). 

?9 1n the Persae also (line 33) Aeschylus calls the Nile wodvépéupwr, 
which certainly refers to human procreation here. 

?' Cf. their prayer in 691-2 for fertility in cattle also. 

28 Hippe, Automate, Amymone, Physadeia. Cf. Callim., frs. 65-6 
Pfeiffer. Another Danaid, Polydora, is said to have been married to 
the river-god Spercheios (Ant. Lib., 32) or Peneios (Schol. Ap. Rhod., 
I, 1212). 

2° See Lloyd-Jones in Appendix to vol. II of Aeschylus in the "Loeb 
Classical Library (reprinted 1957), pp. 566-71 and the extensive litera- 
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in disguise is collecting offerings for “the life-giving children 
of Inachus the river of Argos" of whom it is said (lines 25-6) 
maidwv 9' elxaproy rehéber yévos, olow éxelvat / thaor ávriáaovat. pehi- 
d [pova Oupsv ëyovoar. It may well be that the rodvrexvia motif of 
the Supplices and subsequent patronage of the Argive rivers by 
the Danaids were expounded in the remainder of the Danaid 
trilogy, and the satyr-play Amymone. 

The use of the word àA$eoíflorov ® of the Nile water in the 
passage quoted above has suggested to me a similar explanation 
of the name Larine given to an unidentified spring in Attica by 
Pliny (N. H., IV, 24) where its position in the list Cephisia, 
Larine, Callirroe, Enneacrunus suggests that it might be another 
name for the classical Kyllupera, as so notable a spring is 
unlikely to have been passed over.?! Cf. Aapuwós Bots in Ar., Pax, 
925 and schol, and the discussion of the place-name Larine in 
Epirus in Athen., 376b. A similar derivation of the name Larisa 
is given by Schol. Ar., Av., 465 (on Aapwóv éros) : ds érè Bods 8 
roUrÓ «ow, ðs éy Aapicon peyadav Body yevopévov. čare 08 róMs 
Geomporías.9? 

To revert now to other examples of streams effective for pro- 
creation, Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. IX, 18,10) mentions 
b8wp maðóyovov in Thespiae, dyovov in Pyrrha, and Pliny (N. H., 


ture there cited. It will be remembered that the Semele had the 
alternative title Hydrophoroi. It is generally assumed that the chorus 
bring water ‘for the ceremonial washing of the new-born infant’ (Dodds, 
Bacch., intro., p. xxix), but such a situation seems improbable for the 
beginning of the play, and before even the fatal temptation of Semele, 
whose pregnancy was disastrously terminated well before ‘the expected 
date’ (the authorities vary between six and seven months). Might then 
the water have been brought with a view rather to promoting edroxia? 

20€ Phat yields fat oxen (by enriching pastures),’ D.S.J. 

3I find that this identification was also proposed by Dodwell 
(Tour through Greece, I, p. 488). 

22 The etymologies generally accepted connect the ubiquitous ‘ Pelas- 
gian" Larisa either with Etruscan ler, ete., or Greek Ačas, Aaitpa, ete. 
It may be observed that the traditional epithet épigóAat applied to 
Larisa in Homer (IL, II, 841; XVII, 301) is more appropriate to a 
fertile plain than the stones of an acropolis. For the latest discussion 
ef. Loehner—Hüttenbach, Die Pelasger, pp. 157 ff. Incidentally Strabo 
(IX, 440) places a Larisa in Attica which like Pliny's Larine has 
notbeen identatied—indeed his text, kal èv vj Arry o dorl Aüpwu 
(repeated in St. Byz., s. v. Aápwa), has been emended to Kaprxg. Larisus 
is also a river name in Achaea (Strabo, VIII, 387, etc.). 
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XXXI,10), who also mentions Thespiae, adds Arcadia and 
Sinuessa (in eadem Campaniae regione Sinuessanae aquae steri- 
litatem feminarum et virorum insaniam abolere videntur) .?* Of 
interest also because it was associated with a shrine of Aphrodite 
is the spring at Salmacis near Halicarnassus mentioned by 
Vitruvius (IT, 8, 11) of which it is said molles et inpudicos ex 
ea aqua fieri. Nonnus (VIII, 115) refers to the Aexówov twp 
of Amnisus (the birthplace of Ilithyia). Further afield [Plut.], 
De Fluv., 20,2 mentions the existence in the Euphrates of a 
Abos derirns useful for Svoroxdvoa: and Josephus (Bell. Jud., IV, 
8,3) describes the change in nature of a spring near Jericho 
through the intervention of the prophet Elisha **—76 «piv óp$a- 
vías abrois Kat Aípou wapatriov twp èk tore ebrekv(as Kal kOpov 
xopyyóv Karéorn—and he refers also to rò ray b8árev ebyovor. 
Finally Frazer (Golden Bough, II, pp. 159 ff.) cites examples of 
the belief from regions as diverse as Syria, India, Scotland, and 
Oxford," and writers on modern Greece ** report that the belief 
still persists in the fertilising powers of the spring at Kaisariani, 
where on the outside east wall of the monastery the water gushes 
from a marble ram’s head—itself a symbol of generative power.** 


38 This was the chief centre for the cult of Eros and the Muses 
(Paus. IX, 27, l, Gedy è of Oeomieis Tipóciu “Epwra padiora; idem, 
IX, 31,3 for games in honour of Muses and Eros), It is here that 
Plutarch’s dialogue Amatorius has its setting, the introduction to which 
(749) suggests that the sacrifice made to Eros by Plutarch’s wife—xal 
yàp hv éxelyys ġ ebxij kal 6vcla—after an estrangement with her husband 
was connected with her conceiving a child—cf. mpi» judas yeréoPa:, spoken 
by his son Autobulus. 

34 For Sinuessa cf. also Martial, XI, 82. 

35 Cf, 2 Kings, ii, 19. 

3 For further examples, see E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, I, 
pp. 64 ff. According to B. Little (The Building of Bath, p. 22) Charles 
II took Catherine of Braganza to Bath in the hope of curing her 
barrenness. 

97 L, Ross, Archäologische Aufsätze, I, pp. 221-2. M. Hamilton (Greek 
Saints and their Festivals, pp. 151 ff.), writes (in 1910) of the Ascension 
day festival at Kaisariani, “Up to quite recent times the festival at 
Kaisariani was very popular among the Athenians, and sick people 
were brought for cure at the spring. . . . At another branch of the 
Stream nearby women of Athens still go to drink, praying for children." 
For further comment on the adaptation of the old folk-lore to the 
changed religious background, see C. Vellay in L’Acropole, IV (1929), 
pp. 194 ff., and R. Rodd, The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, p. 94. 

38 See refs. in Cook, Zeus, I, p. 429, n. 4 (especially Pliny, N. H. 
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Moreover the fact that the waters of the Ilissus itself 3° were 
used for ceremonial and purificatory purposes in Athens in 
connection with marriage (with particular reference to the pro- 
creation of children) and childbirth is significant in view of the 
corresponding belief about the spring from which the river rises. 
A scholium on Eur. Phoen., 847 (Aovrpoddpov xAdas) runs: 
eidOact yap of vupdior tÒ wddatoy dmoXoíeoÜa,. èm rois éyxwplois 
morapols kai meptppaiveoOar AapBavovres wp cy arorápoy kal siyóv, 
cvp[ToMküs ratSoroiay ebydpevor, ère porov TÒ Bdup kal ydvipov. 
This may have been true of the Theban Ismenus also,*° but it is 
as likely that Euripides was thinking of Athenian practice, where 
the water used for the bridal bath was traditionally fetched from 
the ancient fountain of Callirrhoe, later called Enneacrunus,* 
by the Aoevrpoóópon*? The significance of this lustration is ex- 


XX, 0, XXIX, 32, for the use of ram's wool in connection with child- 
birth and female disorders) ; ibid., ITI, 2, p. 1082 (ram’s head on Hermes 
phallos); Hust., 1293, 6, dd kaè Évopxa pijha lépevov orep TQ Movebön, 
obrw kal Trois worapois els Tas 7» yás. "yóviua yap kal Tà äppeva. 

*? Nonnus (XXXIX, 190) calls the Ilissus *auósroAos, and (XLVII, 
18) refers to its ëunvoov tdwp. 

* In his criticism of Jocasta’s lament in this passage of the Phoenissae 
Plutarch (Mor. 606) seems to be thinking of the no less effective 
Argive springs which Polyneices in exile had at his disposal. It is 
interesting that he quotes the previous words oUre cou wvpós dvqya pas / 
yovimov ép vapors (vóuiuoy codd. Eur.). Whether this is a misquotation 
or a scribal error, it is explicable as an anticipation of the notion 
implicit in the nuptial Xovrpór. 

*?1'Thuc., II, 15. Pace Pausanias (I, 14, 1) and the discovery of a 
fountain house in the Agora which has been identified with his Ennea- 
erunus, I find it impossible to disregard the testimony of 5-4th century 
writers (Hdt., Thuc, Cratinus, Polyzelus, the author of the Platonic 
Amiochus), and the conclusion drawn in Ht. Mag., s.v. ’Evvedxpovyvos, 
which point to the fact that Callirrhoe on the Tlissus, south-east of the 
Acropolis, is the fountain in question. For the passages relating to 
this, see the testimonia 434-55 in The Athenian Agora, III, and the 
summing up by Gomme (Historical Commentary on Thuc., YI, pp. 53 ff.) 
and his conclusion “Thucydides must have known, and Pausanias may 
easily have been misinformed.” Homer Thompson (Hesperia, XXV 
[1956], p. 52) writes “It would therefore seem discreet to regard 
this venerable problem as still unsettled.” 

+ Pollux, III, 43; Harp., s.v. Aourpopépos, ete. Of. the Aoxevrpla: of 
the eult of Hera at Árgos, who drew water from the fountain Automate 
(Adnot. ad Callim., fr. 65 Pfeiffer). This evidence, which connects one 
of the Argive springs named after a Danaid with a practice so similar 
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plained, doubtless correctly, by Porphyrius (Anír. 21) in an 
interpretation of the word Naiades: NatSes oiv vwipdar oi eis 
yéveow loóca, yuyal. lev kai ris yapovpévas Eos ds àv eis yéveow 
ovvelevypévas vipdas te Karey Kal Aovrpois karaxeiv èk anyday À 
vapdrov 3) Kpnvav áeváov eiXgppévois.** The importance of certain 
springs or rivers for this purpose is further illustrated in the 
recognition scene of Eur., I. T., 818 where we find that Clytaem- 
nestra actually sent to Iphigeneia for the nuptial bath at Aulis 
a special delivery of water from Argos! 

Just as lustral water from such springs ** as Callirrhoe was 
used to induce fertility and solicit the goodwill of the presiding 
nymphs, and the water of Kyllupera drunk to aid conception or 
promote easy labour, so were the nymphs invoked as the day of 
birth approached or thanked when the child was safely delivered. 
This is well shown in Euripides, Æl., 624-6 where again the poet 
doubtless had in mind Athenian practice, although the nymphs 
in question will be those of the Argive rivers. To Orestes’ 
question “where is Aegisthus?” the old man replies Nóudos 
éxépovv’ éporw, às éd0&€ por, whereupon Orestes asks tpodeia maiðwv 
Ñ mpd uéAXovros róKOv; 

A good example of a votive offering to the Nymphs after a 
successful delivery is the inscription (B.8.A., XV [1908-9], 
p. 243) *Ope[dow] “EvreSoxdeia Pihoðapela rèp yeveds, and near 
Callirrhoe itself was found the inscription (C.J. A., IT, 1590), 
referring to a dedication by Philumene, wife of Amphimachus, 
to Ilithyia. Further down the southern slopes of Hymettus is 


to that of the Athenian loutrophoroi, lends support to the view that the 
traditional punishment of the Danaids in Hades, from which Hyper- 
mnestra, married to Lynceus, and Amymone, raped by Poseidon, were 
exempt (cf. Pindar, Pyth., 9,113 with schol; Lucian, Dial. Mar., 6) 
is based upon the same symbolism as the loutrophoros vases which, in 
addition to their use as votive offerings, were represented on the grave 
monuments of the unmarried. Cf. Eust, 1293, xal rots mpd yduouv 68 
TeÀevrügiv dj dovrpodépos, d$aciv, éwerifero xadmis els eySeky roð Bre 
&Xovros rà vuudixd kal G&yovos ümewi. For a virgin loutrophoros in the 
eult of Aphrodite at Sicyon see Paus., IT, 10, 4. 

45 Cf. Buffitre, Les Mythes d'Homére, p. 603, n. 10, * Génération et 
parturition, aux yeux des anciens, comportent une souillure . . . D'où 
les précautions multiples pour purifier les mariés .. . bains préalables 
avec invocations des nymphs présidant aux sources où l'eau est puisée, 
aspersions, fumigations, torches, etc.” 

** For another example see Plut, Mor., 772b (Kissoessa in Boeotia). 
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fhe famous cave at Vari, where many inscriptions to Nymphs, 
Pan, and Apollo and miniature votive loutrophoros vases have 
been found. This cave has been persuasively identified with the 
place on Hymettus where Plato's parents placed him after birth 
with sacrifices to the deities of the place (Muses or nymphs, 
according to Aelian, V. H., X, 21; Pan, nymphs, Apollo Nomios, 
according to Olympiodorus, Vit. Plat., 1; Apollo Nomios and 
nymphs, according to Anon. Vit. Plat., 2).*° 

It is remarkable how persistent are the legends and cults 
pertaining to all manner of deities of childbirth great and small 
in Attica, ranging from Kyllupera down Hymettus to the coast, 
and on the coast between Phalerum and Cape Zoster. With the 
legend of Zoster and its cult of Leto and her children I have 
dealt above." At Phalerum was found the fourth-century in- 
scription I. G., IL?, 4547 with its remarkable collection of birth 
and river deities (‘Eoria, Kyndiog, ^AzóAXov( IIvf(o, Axrot, *Apré- 
pede Aayta, "TAefuía, *Ayedcin, KaAMpég, Tepuarais Nijpais yeve- 
Blais, ‘Payot), set up by Xenocrateia after the birth of a child.*® 

But even more notable is the cult of Aphrodite and the minor 
deities of childbirth called KoAid8es and TevervAdiSes in the region 
of Cape Colias on the southern spurs of Hymettus, between 
Phalerum and Zoster, and not far from Vari. The sanctuary of 
Colian Aphrodite is mentioned by Pausanias (I,1,5) and 
whether or not she can actually be equated with the goddess 
TevervaAdis, she is certainly closely associated with this cult en- 
joyed by the women, and viewed with suspicion and disgust by 
the men, of Aristophanes and Lucian.*° 


4 A. J. A., VIL (1903), pp. 263 ff. (esp. 323-4). 

48 Cf. the votive offerings to nymphs of cave and stream for the 
preservation of children exposed on mountains in Longus, I, 6-8, where 
Eros is also specified (TG rà mrepa Exovre madly). - 

*7 See above, note 16. 

48 See Cook, Zeus, II, 1, pp. 182-4 and plate x. 

Cf. Ar, Nub., 52; Lys., 2; Thesm., 130, all with schol; Hsych., 
Suid., s.v. T'evervAMs; Lucian, Am., 42, ete. In Lys. 2 Aristophanes 
mentions a shrine of Pan as well—cf. the proximity of the Vari cave. 
Hesychius, who calls Genetyllis a £evucdj 0cós, mentions a women’s 
festival in connection with her, and it will be remembered that it was 
at Cape Colias that Athenian women were celebrating the Thesmophoria 
on the occasion of Solon’s ruse to recapture Salamis (Plut, Sol, 8). 
His mention of dog sacrifices to her like those to Hecate suggests a 
Samothracian connection (see below, p. 289). For the name Genetyllis 
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The specific appearance of Aphrodite as a birth goddess is not 
surprising—she was anciently even identified with Ilithyia who 
appears as mother of Eros in the hymn of Olen the Lycian °— 
but more interesting still is the resemblance of the name Colias 
to the Aphrodite Kas of Samothrace and the KaA(A)ía, with 
its Aphrodite shrine and fertilising waters, on Hymettus. The 
possible connection was pointed out long ago by Otto Crusius 
and others.5! 

The stories recounted in the Aristophanes’ scholia to explain 
the name Colias (“more or less absurd ” as Frazer called them 
in his note on Pausanias, I, 1,5) nevertheless include one, the 
details of which bear a strong resemblance to other Attic legends 
of marauding raids by Tyrrhenian pirates or ‘ Pelasgians.’ Schol. 
Nub., 52 declares that the Aphrodite shrine on Colias was 
established by an Athenian youth who was captured by Tyr- 
rhenians, his limbs bound (hence the origin from xeXjv!), but 
was released with the help of the captain's daughter who fell in 
love with him. Compare with this the story in Schol. I7., XVIII, 
493 which connects the young god Hymenaeus with Hymettus. 
He was an Argive youth who came to the rescue of Attic maidens 
whom Pelasgians were attempting to rape, hence the origin of 
the hymeneal sung in his praise by ai vopipws yanotpevat. This 
story in turn is strikingly reminiscent of the account in Hero- 
dotus (VI, 187) of the attempted violation of women carrying 
water from Callirrhoe (which he calls Enneacrunus) by Pelas- 
gians who occupied ground at the foot of Hymettus, and were 
expelled from Athens to Lemnos and other places, including 
Samothrace.5? Whatever the historical truth of this matter may 


ef. the vúupa: yevéðMar of the Phalerum inscription above, and Hesychius’ 
equation (s.v. 'Aué(8pouos) of a deity of that name in Aeschylus with 
Tevé@xras. The Aeschylus reference is to the Semele (on which see 
above, pp. 232-3) and must refer to her child-bearing. 

50 Paus., IX, 27,2. Cf. Pfeiffer on Callim., fr. 524. Pausanias (VI, 
20,6) also mentions adjoining shrines of Aphrodite and Ilithyia in Elis. 

51 Beiträge zur griechischen Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, p. 17. 
Reference may be made here to Usener’s hypothesis (Rh. M., XXIII 
[1868], pp. 316 ff.) of a deity invoked in the Samothracian mysteries 
in the form KaAMóry, and equated (if taken as a personal name) with 
Ilithyia in Plato, Symp., 206D. This is attractive and fits my general 
argument, but it rests heavily on his emendation of Ar., Paw, 278. 

5? Idem, II, 51. For the identity of the rites of Lemnos and Samo- 
thrace, see Strabo, X, 466 ff. 
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be, the evidence cited points strikingly to a connection between 
Attica and the ‘ Pelasgian’ area of the Aegean in ritual and 
folk-lore pertaining to fertility.5* 

Reverting to the worship of Aphrodite as a birth goddess in 
Samothrace and to her name Kalias, we may note that Lyco- 
phron twice (Alew., 449, 958) calls her ZypuvOia ** after the 
famous cave where Hecate also was worshipped (cf. Schol. Ar., 
Paz, 27%, and Lycophron who himself uses the same epithet of 
Hecate at line 1178). Now Hecate like Artemis is notably 
associated with childbirth and frequently identified with Ilithyia, 
while Ebuóvea, to whom according to Socrates Argivus (ap. 
Plut, Mor. 277b) the Argives sacrificed dogs &à civ faoróvqv 
THs Aoxelas, seems to be a combination of Hecate and Ilithyia, 
whose shrines in Argos were side by side (Paus. II, 22,7). 
Hecate is épopos sávrev kal kovpórpodos (Schol Ar., Vesp., 804) 
and the Danaids in Aesch., Suppl., 676, invoking blessings on 
the Argives, pray that Artemis-Heeate yuran Adyowe épapaten, 
These last quotations in turn resemble the description of Aphro- 
dite as jj rijs yevéoews é$opos in Schol. Ar., Nub., 52 (à propos 
of the Genetyllides of Cape Colias), and xoupdrpodos is an epithet 
more than once ascribed to Aphrodite also.” 

In the concluding chorus of the Supplices, in which the theme 
of marriage and procreation is prominent, Aphrodite, Pothos, 
and Harmonia appear together (1034 f.). Now Venus and 
Pothos according to Pliny ** (N.H., XXXVI, 25) Samothrace 
sanctissimis caerimoniis coluntur, and Harmonia at some stage 
developed a strong Samothracian connection.*’ Peitho*5* also 


5s The theme of barrenness in women and animals and its cure occurs 
in Hdt.’s sequel to the expulsion (VI, 139)—the penalty for the murder 
by the Lemnian Pelasgi of the children by Attic wives seized piratically 
(as in the stories quoted above!) from Brauron. 

5¢ Of. Et. Mag., Znpuvdla- ' Adpobíry év Opaxy. 

55 Plato Com., fr. 174,7; [Hom.], Epigr. 12; Anth. Pal., VI, 318; 
Lue., D. Meretr., 5,1. 

5e Pliny says that statues of these deities were made for Samothrace 
by Seopas, who made a Pothos statue for a shrine of Aphrodite in 
Megara, which also contained one of Peitho (Paus. I, 43,6). In Ar. 
Pan, 455 (ef. the Samothracian ref. of 277) Trygaeus pours libations 
to Hermes, another major deity of the island’s cult, Aphrodite, and 
Pothos. 

57 Earliest source is Hellanieus (F. G. H., 4F23), but cf. the Hesiodic 
P. Oxy., 1359, fr. 2. Full account in D. S., V, 48. 

5I agree with Bonner (H.8.0.P., XIII [1902], p. 136, n. 2) that 
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is mentioned in the same prayer of the Danaids, and it is in- 
triguing to find her in Nonnus (III, 84 ff.) as a handmaiden of 
Harmonia in Samothrace, one of her tasks being to sprinkle the 
bridegroom fwoydvors Aoerpois! Y believe that Aeschylus may have 
had in mind here that aspect of Pelasgian religion which related 
to the propagation and protection of children, and which in 
Argive legend was attached to the Danaids themselves as spring 
nymphs and patronesses of marriage and childbirth. The climax 
of the trilogy is generally supposed to have been the defence of 
Hypermnestra by Aphrodite, with her famous speech (fr. 44) 
laying down the eternal law of procreation and birth which she 
alone had observed by sparing her husband Lynceus, through 
her natural desire for children and the perpetuation of the race.5? 
The traditional hymeneal invocation oty kópow re kai Kópois (fr. 
48)—at whatever point of the play it actually occurred—must 
have been grimly ironical in view of the determination of the 
other forty-nine sisters to prevent any such outcome. It is not 
improbable that in the familiar aetiological manner of Greek 
tragedy there may have been some reference in the trilogy (or 
less reverently in the satyr play Amymone) to the recompense 
made, for what was essentially as much an act of hybris as their 
original seizure by the sons of Aegyptus, by some, or all, of the 


the sanctuary associated with Hypermnestra in Paus., II, 21,1 is most 
likely to have been of Aphrodite Peitho (not Artemis)—cf. II, 19,6; 
37,2. For an inscription from Lesbos combining Aphrodite-Peitho and 
Hermes, see Keil in Philol., Suppl. YI, p. 579. 

5? T agree with Mazon (Notice to Supplices, p. 8) that in Aesch., Pr., 
865 maíów» Íuepos is to be construed thus, rather than guía» raidwy, 
leading as it does to 869, ar» kar’ “Apyos Baci» rées "yévos. This 
interpretation is favoured also by Sheppard, O.Q., V (1911), p. 221; 
Harrison, Proc. Camb. Phil. oo., 160-2 (1935), p. 8; Diamantopoulos, 
J.H.S. LXXVII (1957), p. 222; Lesky, Die griechische Tragödie’, 
p. 99; Murray, The Motif of Io in Aeschylus’ Suppliants, p. 60; and by 
Rose in his recent commentary, quoting Val. Max., II, 1, 4 cupiditatem 
liberorum. Better parallels are Eur., Suppl., 1087-8, éy& yap dAdous 
eloopav ekvovgévovus / waldwy 7 épacrys dv wé0e 7° dwwddtdunv; id., 
fr. 316, 5-7, ddX’ obdév orw Aapumpdy obs lõeiv caddy / os Tois drat kal 
móð dednypévos / waldwy veowyvüv èv Séuos lõeiv pdos (Schmidt fáňos). 
Could róĝos (Suppl, 1039) have the same implication, following as it 
does on čpyos émi ceuvois, the act of procreation? Even ëpws is used of 
desire for children (Eur., Ion, 67, 1227; and fr. 1132, 6). Soph., El, 
542 (tuepov réxvwy) and 545 (waldwy mó8os) , though not strictly parallel, 
might also be noticed. The view expressed above has been opposed most 
recently by Winnington-Ingram, J. H. 8., LXXXI (1901), p. 147. 
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others after death in promoting fertility throughout Argos as 
river nymphs.*? 


III 


To sum up, there is a strong probability that the subject 
matter of the new musical fragment is to be located in Attica 
(‘Ypno[o— ), the speaker describing how her childlessness has 
been cured (qirékvgo? éyo—dradAayyy röv kakv ©) by the magical 
fertilising properties of the spring at Kyllupera (yaíe 98 A[ovr- 
pov? Cf. Aesch., Pers., 201-2: kaAApóov &avoa wyyqs) and per- 
haps by intercession with the appropriate deities (alais “Apews = 
Eros?). She may compare her excellent progeny with that of 
some other person (? Hpiíluov uáAXov ©), and bids the chorus 
dance (xopeócare). The reference in line 5 to bringing or raising 
a Tvpoós ® is apposite enough to such a context, as torches were 


*? Above, p. 232. I might here remark on another connection of the 
Danaids with mystery and fertility cults—the view of Herodotus (II, 
171) that they introduced from Egypt the Thesmophorian rites of 
Demeter and taught them to the Pelasgians. It is a pity that he did not 
elaborate this statement. 

*: Common though this expression obviously is, it is worth remarking, 
in view of points raised in this article, that such phrases as &waAAayij 
óvcov, avagvyal kaküv, ete. have special associations with thanks- 
giving in certain rituals including the mysteries of Eleusis and Samo- 
thrace. See Thomson in J.H.8., LV (1935), pp. 21-2, and cf. Ar., 
Pao, 292-3, referring back to 277-8 where see schol. A courtesan in Alci- 
phron (4,17) swears vy rà pvorýpia, vij rà» robTwv Tay kakv dwradhayyy. 

**I suppose that mAoká]uov padddy (cf. Eur., Bacch., 114, mXokáuwv 
paXXots) is just possible, referring to the common rite of offering a lock 
of hair especially to river deities. See above, note 22 and such dedica- 
tory epigrams as Anth. Pal, VI, 69 where a wAoxayls is offered in 
gratitude for marriage and male issue (by Callirrhoe!). But the first 
syllable of uáXAov has the highest musical note found anywhere in 
the legible portion—see the following note. 

9* The reading is not certain: 'vpsós is to be preferred to 0ópcos in 
view of the accent and mvpí(' Turner (i.e. the prevailing practice in 
this and many other Greek musical fragments not to set an unaccented 
syllable of a word on a higher note than the accented one). I might 
however take the opportunity of quoting a eurious note of Eustathius on 
8íc8Aa (629,50) ... Ñ kXáOo. Twés, Ómotot kal ol mepl roy Acévucoy Baxxixol 
Oópco. of Bapurovotperor. of yap ror dévvdpevoe Ovpcol yapıkà Sydoiicr 
oréupata, Of. Hsych., 6vpool. Aauwddes, MÓxvoi; Et. Mag., Oupods: rd 
orippa trav yauwr; Ht. Qud., 60c0Xa- al Xaumábes. Reinach (R.H. R. 
LXVI [1912], p. 18, n. 4) distinguishes here @upsds and 6vpoós, but in 
the former case the conventional accentuation 6gcos is of course implied. 
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symbols of the cult of Ilithyia and an invariable adjunct to any 
ceremony of purification.** Finally she addresses herself to the 
pastoral folk 55 of the mountain, but one may well be puzzled by 
the inclusion here of pawd8es. Are these simply Athenian women 
celebrating Dionysus on Hymettus, like the Thyiades who were 
sent to represent Athens at his Delphic rites? 9 Or is the refer- 
ence rather to oread nymphs of the stream who are sometimes 
more or less identifiable in literature with ‘the nurses of mad 
Dionysus’ in whatever locality they appear? ® But a third 
attractive possibility, in view of Aristophanes’ allegation that 
Kyllupera was a ropveiov, is the identification of pawds and rópvņ 
in cod. A of Pollux, VII, 203 (dopBas ev wópvqv Ayer Ós kal 
pawds kal payàdás) and in Hdn., Epim., 83. Pindar in his eulogy 
of the courtesans of Acrocorinth (fr. 107 Bowra) calls them 
popBdduy kovpüy áyéAav, and Euripides’ description (Bacch., 83) 
of the mountain-roaming maenads, «óAos črws ápa parépı dopBad, 
is not without a certain sexual suggestiveness. In his Pannychis 
(£r. 84; cf. fr. 67) Eubulus calls a group of Athenian prostitutes 
exposing their charms s«éAovs Kémpibos,9? and compares them to 
‘the maidens whom the Eridanus refreshes with pure waters.’ 
This of course refers to the Italian river and the legend of 
Phaethon—it may well be a quotation or adaptation of a tragic 
line—but I cannot forbear to remark what added point there 
would be in these lines if there were also a local joke about a 
well-known «opvéov and the Attic river Eridanus, which, before 
Dorpfeld, was usually identified with that branch of the Ilissus 
which rises from the spring at Kaisariani!*? 

The fact that the only two explicit references to Kyllupera 
cited by the lexicographers both come from Old Comedy, and 
that, for whatever reason, it did not attract the attention of 


*5 See for example Paus., VIT, 23, 6 and above, note 43. 

*5 Tt has been pointed out to me in view of the proximity of BovkóXo:, 
pavddes that both words may have a Dionysiac significance (cf. Guthrie, 
Orpheus and Greek Religion, p. 260). 

" Paus., X, 4, 2; 32,5; D.S., IV, 3. 

67 Athen., 465a. 

95 Of. Hsych., s. v. sos. 

e Note also that in Callim., Ep. 38 Pf. a *street-walker? (mepíóorros) 
dedieates to Aphrodite, amongst other things, her thyrsoi (though line 
5 is corrupt, Bentley's emendation of 6ápcovs at least seems probable). 
See now, however, Giangrande, C. Q., N.S. XII (1962), pp. 218-22. 
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Pausanias, suggests that a fifth century source for the new 
monody is by no means impossible whether it be satyr play 
or comedy, and the editors may be right in their view that it 
formed part of a collection of classical extracts to which music 
was set. 
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EPHORUS AND HISTORY WRITTEN xarà yévos. 


Although we know little else about Ephorus and his Histories 
we are informed? that he was remarkably successful in his 
arrangement of subject matter: “Edopos .. . xarà tùy oikovouíav 
émvréreuye* Tov yap BiBAdv Exdornv werolnKe mepiéxev Kata yévos Tas 
mwpáées. Unfortunately, the meaning of the term, kata genos, is 
unclear. The statement is variously interpreted as meaning 1) 
that Ephorus wrote episodic history, 2) that each of Ephorus’ 
books was unified in subject matter and was constructed around 
a central theme, 3) that the subject matter in each book was 
pertinent to one of the major areas of the then known world: 
Greece, the West, the Orient, Macedon.’ 

It is difficult to see how kata genos can be translated into 
anything suggesting “episodic” or “unified in theme”; these 
two descriptions of the Histories are, in fact, based on evidence 


1 Diodorus Siculus, V, 1, 4. 

2G. Busolt, Gr. Gesch., I (1893), p. 158, “ Jedes Buch . . . umfasste 
einen in sich abgerundeten Stoff." For the same interpretation of 
kata genos see E. Schwartz, R.-H., VI, col. 4, and R. Laqueur, “ Ephoros,” 
Hermes, XLVI (1911), pp. 198 and 349. Laqueur compares a book 
written kata genos with a monograph of Sallust, “Ephoros hat in 
jedem Buch ein geschlossenes Thema behandelt." But Laqueur also 
suggests that kata genos might have to do with the diairesis of a book; 
in speaking of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia he says (p. 354), “ Dagegen 
widerspricht die Disposition des Papyrus ... durchaus dem Wesen des 
Ephorischen wpá£s xara 'yévos. Ephoros stellt den schürfsten Gegensatz 
zu Thukydides dar. . . ." E. M. Walker, “The Newly Discovered Prag- 
ments of Ephorus,” Rice Institute Pamphlet, VI (1919), p. 248, de- 
velops the latter view, i.e. that kata genos means “episodic in 
arrangement" (“ episodic”? is my own abbreviation for the interpre- 
tation which Laqueur, Walker, and Bloch give kata genos). F. Jacoby, 
F. gr. Hist., II c, p. 26, unwittingly rejects both views, “ Wir dürfen 
ohne weiteres sagen, dass die darstellung kata genos in der hauptsache 
eine solehe nach den drei oder (von 360 an) vier grossen sehauplützen— 
Hellas Orient Westen Makedonien—bedeutet." G. L. Barber, The His- 
torian Ephorus (Cambridge, 1935), p. 18, referring to Jacoby’s con- 
clusion, *. .. clearly this is impossible. It is, in fact, absurd to hope to 
give an intelligible account of the interrelated countries by keeping 
them separate in water-tight compartments.” Barber translates the 
term, “on a subject-system.” H. Bloch, “Studies in Hist. Lit. of the 
Fourth Cent. B. C," H.S.C.P., supp. vol. I (1940), pp. 308 f., under- 
stands kata genos as referring to an episodic diairesis. 
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other than the kata genos testimonium, which, in its convenient 
obscurity, can be summoned to support a number of hypotheses. 
The third interpretation is more intelligible: Hellenica, Sicilica, 
Persica, and Macedonica can be understood as gene of history, 
historia being the sum total of recorded prazeis. 

Apart from difficulties of translating kata genos as either 
“episodic” or “unified in theme,” do these two views of 
Ephorus’ Histories have any independent validity? The equation 
of kata genos with episodic history springs from the observation 
that Ephorus avoided “die annalistische Form der Stadt- 
ehronik."? Stated positively, this means that Ephorus “. . . 
took a subject . . . and he treated it as a whole, and when he 
had finished it he went on to a new subject." * In an episodic 
history we could expect to find, e.g., the exploits of Cimon 
gathered together under one chapter; in the next chapter per- 
haps the democratic reforms at Athens from Themistocles to 
Ephialtes. It has been proposed that kata genos historiography 
was a deliberate alternative to the synchronistic history of Thucy- 
dides.5 In his relentless adherence to a seasonal chronology 
Thucydides had shifted scenes rapidly, leaving episodes half 
completed or barely begun only to return to them in his record 
of the following season. This procedure, which irritated the 
ancients somewhat more than it does ourselves, was rejected, the 
argument continues, by Ephorus, who substituted kata genos 
historiography. 

It should be remarked initially that there are a number of 
intermediate steps between episodic history and so-called syn- 
ehronistie history. Thucydides himself at times relates without 
interruption the actions which occurred at a given locale during 
an entire season. After completing this survey he backtracks to 
the beginning of the season to discuss “contemporaneous ” 
events elsewhere. It was, of course, impossible for him to por- 
tray a panoramic day-by-day or week-by-week development; nor 
would he have done so had he possessed the source material. 
He believed that cause and effect could best be illustrated by 
presenting events synchronistically, but synchronism for him 
could be defined in terms of six months. Polybius employed a 


? Schwartz, op. cit., col. 10. 
4 Walker, loo. cit. 
5 Bloch, loc. cit. 
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wider unit of chronology, certainly with no intention of ob- 
scuring causality. A writer of episodic history could also claim 
to be writing synchronistic history ; but instead of advancing all 
players on the board one move each season, or each year, he would 
feel free to follow one player’s progress to a logical halt, covering 
several years in the process, if this could be done without impair- 
ing the intelligibility of cause and effect on the wider scene. 
Historians came up with various solutions to the relationship of 
chronological sequence to causality. The “synchronistic” his- 
tory of Thucydides differs from episodic history only in the 
degree to which the unit of synchronism has been articulated. 

As any study of Diodorus’ corresponding chapters will show, 
Ephorus’ history of the Pentecontaetia was to some extent epi- 
sodic (cf. Diodorus, XI, 60-2). But was this a deliberate contrast 
to Thucydidean history, or was it the best Ephorus could do 
with the material at his disposal? If Hphorus deliberately wrote 
episodic history he certainly ought to have done so in his version 
of the Peloponnesian War; for it was Thucydides’ synchronistic 
history, with all its inconveniences, which supposedly inspired 
the episodic reaction.” But a parallel examination of Ephorus! 
account, mirrored by Diodorus, with 'Phucydides shows few 
divergencies. Instead of an episodic presentation we find the 


* Thucydides (II, 1) intended to portray events é£ijs ds éxarra éylyvero. 
Polybius (V, 31) believed it was better to survey the history of the 
world during the 140th Olympiad in separate installments, rather than 
in one integrated mass, “in order that the presentation of material 
will be elear both on the regional level (kata meros) and on the uni- 
versal (katholou).” Diodorus (XX, 43) laments the inability of an 
historian to achieve a faithful synthesis, “for although in actual life 
many separate events oceur at the same given moment, the historians 
of necessity interrupt their story and list in sequence actions which 
in reality were simultaneous." 

T Ephorus' episodic presentation of the Pentecontaetia could hardly 
have supplied an effective contrast to Thucydides summary of the 
period (I, 89-118); the Thucydidean account is annalistic only in the 
widest sense of the word. It was the Peloponnesian War that needed 
retelling. 

®So few that Walker, “The Oxyrhynchus Historian,” New Chapters 
in the Hist. of Greek Lit. (Oxford, 1921), p. 130, had difficulty finding 
any in the first four years of the War. Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, p. 707, 
finds an episodic presentation of Brasidas’ activity in Diodorus, XII, 
67-8. But Diodorus’ conclusion to the chapter, “So far did the affairs 
of Brasidas progress during this year," indicates that here Ephorus’ 
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same synchronistie pattern used by Thucydides. The great 
plague is described by Diodorus in several installments; so also 
the siege of Plataea.? These, like many other episodes, are sliced 
into as many segments in Diodorus’ Bibliotheke as in Thucy- 
dides’ history. There are, of course, exceptions; but these are 
often the result of Diodorus’ drastic abridgement. His account 
of the war is one eighth the length of Thucydides’ history. It is 
hardly surprising to find that Thucydides, while describing the 
Sicilian expedition, could afford to keep his readers posted on 
the development of Sparta’s Decelean policy. Diodorus, on the 
other hand, mentions Decelea only in his account of the year 
418/12. At times Diodorus points to the fact that he is in very 
truth presenting a synchronistic history. After describing Alci- 
biades’ deteriorating relationship with his Spartan hosts, he 
anticipates Alcibiades’ coming recall to Athens, but then for- 
bears to go into more detail “ in order that in our presentation we 
do not take these events out of their natural order.” 4 Diodorus 
exercises the same consideration for synchronism in his account 
of Athens’ dealing with Scione. Far from giving an uninter- 
rupted account of the episode, he recounts the revolt of Scione, 
the dispute over Scione, and Athens’ reduction of Scione in three 
isolated passages.!? 

The possibility does exist that Ephorus recast Thucydides’ 
synchronistic presentation into a presentation by episodes, and 
that Diodorus, in turn, dissected the episodes and refitted them 
into his own annalistic scheme. But this would have been a 
labor of magnitude quite unparalleled in Diodorus’ experience. 
And such a thesis would demand that Diodorus’ ancillary “book 


account was “episodic” only within an annual framework, 424 the 
year in question. Diodorus correctly assigns Brasidas’ evacuation of 
Mende and Scione to 423 (XII, 72, 7) and Brasidas’ final campaign 
to 422 (XII, 74). 

?On the plague, see XII, 45, 2-4; 52,2; 58,1-7. On the siege of 
Plataea, 41,2-42,2; 47; 56. The Oxyrhynchus Commentator on Thucy- 
dides remarks (2,15) that critics of Thucydides would rewrite his 
account of the siege of Plataea, making a single episode of it. Laqueur, 
op. cit., p. 342, strangely identifies Ephorus as the first of these critics. 
But Diodorus’ account, derived from Ephorus, is piecemeal and chrono- 
logically accurate. 

1° XTIT, 9, 2. 

1 XTIT, 37, 6. 

12 XII, 72,1; 72, 6-10; 76, 3. 
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of dates? was detailed enough to have been itself a history.'? 
On the other hand, there is indisputable evidence that Diodorus 
preserved the order of events which he found in Ephorus’ His- 
tories. The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, recounting the events of 
the year 396/5, has so many similarities to Diodorus that it is 
agreed in all quarters that it was the ultimate source for 
Diodorus’ history of that period (XIV, 79-81). Since Ephorus 
was Diodorus’ immediate source the question remains whether 
the papyrus is a fragment of Ephorus’ own writings, or a frag- 
ment of the historian’s work on which Ephorus himself depended. 
The answer to the question is irrelevant here; no matter which 
solution is preferred one observation is assured: since the diai- 
resis of the papyrus is essentially the same as that found in 
Diodorus, Ephorus also must have presented the material in the 
same way. In Diodorus, XIV, 79-81 the scene shifts from the 
Caystrian plain to Caunus, to Rhodes, back to the Caystrian 
plain, to Phocis, to Cilicia. This complexity cannot be labeled 
episodic history.'* This diairesis shows that on occasion Ephorus 


33]f on the basis of Diodorus’ account of the Pentecontaetia we are 
justified in assuming that Ephorus’ account of the same period was 
also episodic, we must give Ephorus his due when Diodorus’ account ceases 
to show episodic traces. Several coincidences show that Ephorus could 
not have altered radically the Thucydidean arrangement of subject mat- 
ter. Thucydides and Diodorus both list the expulsion of the Delians as 
the first event of summer, 422 (Thuc., V, 1; Diod., XII, 73,1); the 
Spartan attack on Hysiae as the first event of winter, 417, and of the 
year 417/16 (Thue., V, 83; Diod., XII, 81,1); the Spartan liberation 
of Antandrus as the last event of summer, 411, and of the year 411/10 
(Thuc. VIII, 109; Diod. XIII, 42,4). If Ephorus’ diairesis (unlike 
that of Timaeus, Polybius, and undoubtedly Posidonius) was not im- 
mediately adaptable to an annalistie framework, how does one account 
for the fact that Diodorus, who set out to peg all praweis to a specific 
year, chose Ephorus as his authority for the bulk of Greek History? 

"In the same order Diodorus and the papyrus present Pharax’ 
siege of Caunus, Agesilaus' ambush of the Persians on the Caysirian 
plain, the resulting replacement of Tissaphernes by Tithraustes, and 
the Phocian-Boeotian war. In slightly differing sequence both accounts 
include preliminary activities of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, the arrival 
of Phoenician reinforcements for Conon, and Rhodes! defection from 
Sparta. After setting synchronistic diairesis and diairesis kata genos at 
opposite poles Bloch feels he has won his case by labelling the papyrus 
* synchronistic ”; this supposedly rules out Ephorean authorship, since 
Ephorus wrote history kata genos. But if the diairesis of the papyrus 
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moved from theatre to theatre within a given year or even a given 
season (cf. also Diodorus, XIII, 64-7). Whether he did so con- 
sistently in his history of the period 431-395 is impossible to 
determine from Diodorus’ brevity. Chances are that Ephorus, 
like Xenophon, did not share Thucydides’ diligence in presenting 
all events in sequence as chronologically precise as possible; but 
laxity in carrying through a synchronistic presentation must not 
be confused with an intentional episodie approach. 

For Greek history from 431-395 Ephorus followed authorities 
whose presentation of material was decidedly synchronistic; and 
Ephorus apparently adopted their presentation. F'urther investi- 
gation leads to the conclusion that Ephorus' history of the period 
895-856 was also synchronistie.5 This is not at all surprising. 
Hach of books XXII-XXV covered, on an average, two to three 
years, This “Zeitgeschichte” was almost certainly portrayed, 
as Thucydides would say, ós éxacra éyiyvero. The intricate com- 
plexity which books of such narrow scope imply could not have 
been severed unless the historian were willing to forget about 
cause and effect or logical sequence. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ statement that no historian fol- 
lowed Thucydides’ methods of arrangement 9 cannot, of course, 
mean that none of Thucydides’ successors wrote synchronistic 
history; Dionysius had in mind only Thucydides’ Siafpeois xara 
Bép Kal xepdvas. Instead of presenting history “ by archons and 
Olympiads” Thucydides had doubled the complexity of the 
account by dividing the year in half. It was this particular 
aspect of Thucydides’ diairesis which Dionysius deplored." Al- 
though at times Ephorus was careful to assign a particular action 


is synchronistic, the same adjective must be applied to Diodorus, XIV, 
79-81, and thus to Ephorus’ history of the period in question. 

16 Diodorus could do little better than epitomize Ephorus’ detailed 
history of the early fourth century. Ephorus devoted at least four 
books (XXI through XXIV; cf. fragments 80-5) to the twenty years 
preceding the Spartan disaster at Mantinea. Diodorus covered the same 
ground in sixty chapters, little more than half a book. Diodorus’ 
account of the year 369/8, however, takes up ten of these chapters (XV, 
61-70) and so may give a fair indication of Ephorus’ procedure in deal- 
ing with the history of his own time. The presentation is synchronistic, 
with several chronological references (XV, 65,2 and 67,1). See also 
Diodorus’ relatively detailed account of 377/6 (XV, 28-35) and 364/3 
(XV, 78-81). 

19 De Thucydide, 9 (830). 17 Ibid., 826-8. 
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to the summer or the winter season he did not use the seasons as 
a chronological device.!? 

It is true that Ephorus presented much of early Greek history 
in episodes. But would not this have been the logical, if not the 
only possible means of presentation? It appears from the frag- 
ments that books VI and VII spanned five centuries; and book 
XI may have included the history of Greece during the entire 
Pentecontaetia. When material is scant and a chronology hardly 
preserved a book falls quite inevitably into episodes. Books 
VIII-X were largely derived from Herodotus; Ephorus would 
hardly have considered transforming Herodotean logot into 
annalistic history. 

So it appears that only in books VI-XII was the subject 
matter arranged in episodes; for books I-V comprised a geo- 
graphical prokataskeue for the historical books to follow, and 
were themselves neither synchronistic nor episodic. “ Episodic,” 
then, describes less than one fourth of Ephorus’ Histories. 
Diodorus says that every one of Ephorus’ books was written 


18 Many of Diodorus’ mistakes in chronology must be attributed to 
Ephorus’ lack of precision. But even in Diodorus’ skein of errors there 
is a noticeable consistency. Diodorus says that Athens sent Hagnon to 
Potidaea during 429/8 (Thuc. late 430); plague returns to Athens 
426/5 (Thuc. late 427); Demosthenes ravages Leucas 425/4 (Thuc., 
late 426) ; Nicias ravages Crommyon 424/3 (Thuc., late 425). The same 
holds true for Diodorus’ fourth century history: his dates are usually 
correct, and when wrong are wrong by half a year to a full year. 
(Diodorus had the same difficulties when following Hieronymus, whose 
Histories were essentially synchronistic; cf. L. Smith, “ The Chronology 
of Books XVIII-XX of Diodorus Siculus,” A.J.P., LXXXII [1961], 
pp. 283 ff. and n. 19). This suggests that Ephorus ranged his material 
according to chronological sequence, but on an uncalibrated system, 
References to fixed dates must have been sporadic, but they were there. 
Perhaps Diodorus, XII, 81,5 is significant, “These, then, were the 
events which occurred in the fifteenth year of the Peloponnesian War." 
Although this well may be Diodorus’ own observation, it is an illus- 
tration of a chronological device which Ephorus may have employed. 
Cf. also Hell. Owy., 4,1, a badly fragmented reference to the éros 
’ydooy after some terminal date. Ephorus used the generation as his 
yardstick for early Greek history (cf. D. Prakken, Studies in Greek 
Genealogical Chronology [Lancaster, 1943], p. 97) and only occasionally 
fixed an event to a specific year within a generation. But it is impossible 
to assume that he used the same gauge for the history of his own time. 
According to F 9 Ephorus recognized the impossibility of treating 
ancient and contemporary history with the same degree of accuracy. 


. 
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kata genos; and he implies that Ephorus deliberately employed 
kata genos historiography. On the basis of the above examina- 
tion it is improbable that Diodorus meant “episodic ? when he 
said kata genos. 

Looking once more at his statements in V, 1 we see that 
Diodorus commends those histories in which the subject matter 
is topically arranged ( xarà pépos olkovouía) ; he stresses the 
homogeneity of material within a given book, and castigates 
Timaeus for his digressions. What sort of homogeneity did he 
have in mind? kata genos has been taken to mean “ unified in 
theme,” indicating that each of Ephorus' books was constructed 
around one major subject, each with its own plot and its own 
actors. Vital for this view is the mistaken assumption that the 
preface to Diodorus, XVI was lifted from Ephorus.*® In this 
preface Diodorus remarks on the superiority of those historians 
who present all the achievements of a monarch, or of a polis, in 
a single book. In emulation of this fine principle Diodorus 
promises to include all the deeds of Philip II, from first to last, 
in book XVI. If these were the sentiments of Ephorus there may 
be some justification for supposing that kata genos refers to the 
theme in each book. 

But there is no reason to believe that Ephorus was responsible 
for the preface to Diodorus XVI. 'The story of Philip was never 
completed by Ephorus; and the prazeis of Philip which were 
set down in the Histories were distributed over two books.” 
Diodorus put together his appalling sixteenth book from a variety 
of sources. It was precisely because Ephorus had failed him, 
and because he was forced to scour several works to complete his 
history of Philip, that Diodorus points with so much pride to his 
own unique accomplishment. Ephorus, in fact, was never con- 
cerned to confine within a single book the life of an important 
individual. The life of Pericles was recounted in two books, 
Aleibiades in four, Dionysius I in three, Epaminondas in five. 
Finally, had any of Ephorus’ predecessors published histories 
already divided into books? The polemical nature of XVI, 1 fits 


1° Laqueur, op. cit., pp. 198-9. 

?? Books XXVII and XXX; see below. 

2t A, Momigliano, “Le fonti della storia greca e macedone nel libro 
XVI di Diodoro,” Rendiconti Reale Istituto Lombardo di Sci. e Lett., 
ser. II, LXV (1932), pp. 523-43. N. G. L. Hammond, “The Sources of 
Diodorus Siculus XVI,” C.Q., XXXI (1937), pp. 79-91, and XXXII 
(1938), pp. 137-51. 
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Diodorus’ situation, but would have been meaningless in Ephorus’ 
time.?? 

Again, although praveis which occur within a given period 
may be related to a single topic, do they necessarily constitute a 
genos? Can we say that the events of the Pentecontaetia belong 
to one yévos ràv mpdéewv, the events of the Peloponnesian War to 
another? genos is more often used to indicate an horizontal sub- 
division; and praxeis are the raw material with which the his- 
torian works. Once again we are led back to the third interpreta- 
tion. Ephorus had read several kinds of history: Hellenica, 
Sicilica, Lydiaca, Persica. The numbered fragments of the 
Histories show beyond a doubt that he did not include within 
the same book events in Sicily and in Greece. In addition, the 
five fragments from books VIII and IX must refer to Lydia and 
the expansion of Persia. Books XVII and XXVI may also have 
been devoted to Eastern affairs.?* Since geographical areas are 
the only common denominators for the praxeis within a given 
book, and since these denominators are consistently applied in 
each of the historieal books, it is more than probable that these 
are the gene which Diodorus had in mind. Ephorus restricted 
each of his books to one of the major fields of history which 
were current in his day.” 


22 M, Kunz, Zur Beurteilung der Prooemien in Diodors historischer 
Bibliothek (Diss. Zurich, 1935), who does regard Ephorus as the source 
for the prooemia of Diodorus, XI-XV, gives additional reasons for 
rejecting Laqueur’s view on XVI (cf. especially p. 89). 

23 Dionysius (De Thucydide, 819) lists 12 predecessors of Thucydides 
who wrote of uà» ras ‘EAAnvixds . . . loropias, oi 0& ras BapBapikás. For 
Ephorus’ acquaintance with Xanthus’ Lydiaca see F 180; for Ephorus' 
use of Ctesias’ Persica cf. A. von Mess, “ Untersuchungen über Ephoros," 
Rh. Mus., LXI (1906), pp. 360-407. 

24See the table of contents of the Histories as reconstructed by 
Jacoby, op. cit., pp. 27-9. 

25 Also relevant to Diodorus’ use of the word genos is his statement in 
I, 9,5; he announces that he will first review Egyptian and Assyrian 
history, not because the barbarians are older than the Greeks, but in 
order to avoid interjecting any érepoyerz wpütw into the early history 
of the Greeks. In V, 1,4, after promising that book V will be written 
kata genos he entitles the book, vyowrixy, and begins his tour of the 
islands. Nesiotike is a geographical term; just as book I had been 
devoted to the “archaeology” and mythology of Egypt, II to Asia, III 
to Africa and Atlantis, and IV to Greece, so V is set aside for the 
islands. Cf. titles in Appian's history: IV Historia Keltike, V Nesiotike, 
VI Hiberike. 
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Polybius and Diodorus also kept separate the histories of the 
various regions, although they integrated their material more 
closely than did Ephorus. Significant too is the fact that Theo- 
pompus, in writing his Philippica, did not confuse Sicilian with 
Macedonian history, but devoted three books of the Philippica 
solely to Sicilian history.?9 Today historians still treat the 
ancient history of Persia, Greece, and Western Greece kata genos. 

Ephorus’ decision to keep intact the several fields of history 
explains another of his apparent innovations—his division of 
subject matter into books. He must have been quite aware that 
no continuous logical thread linked the formation of Western 
Greece with the growth of Persia. A pause was also required 
between the two accounts of Greek and Western Greek history 
during the Pentecontaetia. Thus the “homogenous” material 
between two such transitions formed a unit, or a book. 

Ephorus perhaps provided his readers with this definition of a 
book. This would be the definition which Diodorus found and 
discussed in V, 1. But Diodorus, I would suggest, has wrongly 
interpreted Ephorus’ strictures on book-division and kata genos 
history. Under the misapprehension that book-division had been 
practiced by historians from the beginning of time, Diodorus did 
not see in Ephorus’ statement a justification for an innovation, 
but a defense of one principle of book-division against another. 

* * * * X 


‘The lower chronological limit of Ephorug Histories is usually 
placed at either 356 or 340 B.C. Diodorus states flatly that 
Ephorus’ work ended with Philip’s siege of Perinthus (340) ;*" 
but in another context he remarks that since Ephorus did not 
describe the Saered War (856-346) Demophilus, his son, under- 
took the task.” This work of Demophilus was conveniently and 
customarily cited as Ephorus, XXX, the last volume of the 
Histories. 

It has been argued that Ephorus’ own writings did not deal 
with events later than 356, that it was Demophilus’ book which 
closed with Perinthus.?® But Diodorus’ statements, if taken 
literally, preclude this solution. Diodorus, furthermore, says that 
the Sacred War had been omitied by Ephorus, implying that he 

26 Diodorus, XVI, 71,3. 21 XVI, 76, 5. 28 XVI, 14, 3. 

20K, M. Walker, The Hellenica Owyrhynchia (Oxford, 1913), pp. 83-97. 


Of. also E. Schwartz, “Die Zeit des Ephoros,’ Hermes, XLIV (1909), 
pp. 481-502. 
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had in fact recounted events contemporary with or posterior to 
the war. The penultimate stage in the siege of Perinthus is a 
most infelicitous conclusion to a universal history and can hardly 
have been arbitrarily selected as such by Demophilus; it is much 
more reasonable to assume that the awkward conclusion resulted 
from some exigency in Ephorus’ own career. Finally, there is 
evidence that Ephorus lived to see Alexander's accession,? and 
so could have written about events as late as 340. It is best, 
then, to take Diodorus at his word: book XXX of the Histories 
dealt only with the years 356-346; in one of his own 29 books 
Ephorus reached the year 340. 

Book XXV, Helleniea, described the battle at Mantinea and 
may have followed events in Greece down to the Phocian seizure 
of the Delphian treasury in 356. XXVII was devoted to Mace- 
donica. XXVIII and XXIX reviewed Sicilian history from 385 
(terminus ante quem) to 356 (terminus post quem). One frag- 
ment (F 86) from XXVI survives, a reference to Cassanorus in 
Egypt. This undoubtedly was found in an account of the rebel- 
lion against Artaxerxes Ochus; XXVI may have summarized 
Persian history from the withdrawal of the 10,000 through 
the subjugation of Egypt in 345, or a later date.** Which of 
these books ended with the siege of Perinthus? The only two 
possibilities are XXVI and XXVII. It may be argued that 
Ephorus arrived at the year 340 via Persian affairs? Persian 
assistance to Perinthus provided the first confrontation of 
Persian and Macedonian arms, and Ephorus may have seen 
this as a dramatic conclusion for his book on Persian affairs, 
XXVI. 

But Diodorus’ account of the siege is told from the Mace- 
donian viewpoint; little is said about Persian intervention. 
Regardless of viewpoint, the siege was of greater moment in 
Macedonian than in Persian history; with some justification it 
could have furnished the concluding chapter for book XXVII. 
It is significant that Ephorus’ account apparently ended with 
the siege of Perinthus well under way, the siege of Byzantium 
just begun, and immediately before the Athenian declaration 


*9 Plutarch, De Stoic. Rep., 20, says that Alexander invited Ephorus 
to accompany him to Asia. 

31 The death of Ochus in 338 would have been a natural break, but 
XXVI may have been completed before 338. 

35 Of. Hammond, op. cit., p. 86. 
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of war on Philip and the dispatch of Athenian aid to Byzantium. 
Apparently the renewed war commingled Hellenica and Mace- 
donica to such an extent that Ephorus felt constrained to 
terminate book XXVII, of which Macedon alone was the sub- 
ject, at this juncture. 

Undoubtedly he intended to complete his history of Greece to 
340, and from that point on would have treated the two gene, 
Hellenica and Macedonica, as one. With benefit of hindsight 
some might criticize Ephorus for having failed to see from the 
beginning that Philip’s career could be classified under Hellenica. 
But Chaeronea may still have been in the future when Ephorus 
was writing his book on Macedon, a country of little history and 
ambiguous prospects. And Demosthenes was not the only man 
to question Philip’s right to call himself a Hellene. Then too, 
Hellenica pertained to Hellas, not to the Greeks of Sicily, or of 
outlying regions. Even if Philip’s genealogy was acceptable, 
his provenance was not.9? 

RoBERT Drews. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


83 Another argument supports the conclusion that either book XXVI 
or book XXVII, or both, reached the year 340. Diyllus of Athens wrote 
a history of the period 356-296, dividing the work into two syntaxeis 
(Diodorus, XVI, 14,5 and 76,6). The first recounted “ affairs in Greece 
and in Sicily” from 356-340; the second, “affairs of Greeks and bar- 
barians" from: 340 to 296. The second syntaxvis was intended as a 
continuation of Ephorus’ Histories (AlvAXos 0' ò 'A&«vatos ris Oevrépas 
guvrášews dpxiy weroinra: ris 'Eoópov loroplas tiv TeMevr)», Diodorus, 
XVI, 76,6). There is something absurd here; an historian describes the 
period 356-340 in one volume; the history of the subsequent period he 
publishes in a second volume, but instead of designating it as a con- 
tinuation of the first he labels it a continuation of another historian’s 
work. Diyllus would, in effect, be admitting the superfluity of his own 
first volume. The difficulty is removed if Diyllus intended both syn- 
tazeis to be complementary to Ephorus’ work. The first syntewis dealt 
only with the history of Greece and Sicily because Ephorus had already 
described Macedonian and Persian affairs for the period 356-340. In the 
second syntaxis Diyllus picked up the remaining loose ends of the 
Histories, Macedonica and Persica. Hammond (loc. cit.) assumes that 
the history of Macedon would have been included in Diyllus’ volume 
on “Greece and Sicily.” If so, the argument shows at any rate that 
Persian affairs had been described to 340. But if, as I believe, Ephorus 
was writing at a time when Macedon was considered outside the 
Hellenic pale, the Diyllus testimonia indicate that Ephorus had com- 
pleted both Macedonica and Persica to co. 340. 


THE CRAFT OF CATULLUS (Carm. 4). 


Scholarly opinion still remains divided on Catullus! Phaselus 
ille. Even scholars who are primarily interested in the literary 
quality of the poem have felt compelled to answer the questions 
raised by those who axe concerned with the possibility of relating 
this poem to Catullus’ biography. Sixty years ago Smith showed 
conclusively the impossibility of answering the traditional ques- 
tions of who owned the yacht and where it rested.* But scholars 
have not heeded that demonstration, usually on the ground 
that if these questions are not answered the poem has no rele- 
vance to Catullus. Recently Copley showed again that on the 
basis of the poem itself, we can never know whether or not 
Catullus owned a yacht or where the limpidum lacum is? and 
Quinn has suggested clearly the irrelevance of such questions.* 
'To the remarks of these men it should be added that the practice 
of arguing from other Catullan poems, C. 31 and C. 46, about this 
one is dubious biography.’ Guesses, no matter how learned, ought 
not to be the business of a critic. 

Although the poem has been universally admired for its 
artistry, and many of its various qualities have been noted,’ it 
has never been fully analyzed as a literary production. It is the 
purpose of this essay to concentrate on these aspects of the poem, 
to show how the poem is organized, and thus to reach some 
conclusions about Catullus’ achievement in Phaselus ille. 

Catullus has constructed his poem on the basis of the ópdaAós." 


1 Q, L. Smith, * Catullus and the Phaselus,” H.S. C. P., III (1892), 
pp. 75-89. 

? See M. C. J. Putnam, “ Catullus’ Journey (Carm. 4)," O.P., LVII 
(1962), pp. 10-19. Putnam’s article contains much of value, but he 
vitiates most of his argument by regarding hypothesis as fact, e.g. 
Catullus does not identify himself in this poem as the erum. To assert 
so, as Putnam does, is to advance an hypothesis. 

35. Copley, * Catullus c. 4: The World of the Poem,’ T.A.P.A., 
LXXXIX (1958), pp. 9-13. 

+K. Quinn, The Catullan Revolution (Melbourne University Press, 
1959), p. 89. 

ë Cf. Putnam, pp. 11 ff. 

$ See Putnam for some particularly fine insights. 

7A point labelled by O. Freiss, Beobachtungen diber die Darstellungs- 
kunst Catulls (Würzburg, 1929), p. 29, and more recently by Putnam, 
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Although scholars have recognized this Greek figure, the impli- 
cations of it in this poem have not been, perhaps, fully appreci- 
ated. The device is one whereby the poem begins in the present 
(at the time of the speaker), relates a tale which gradually 
moves backward in time so that the middle of the poem itself 
is the earliest point in time mentioned, after which the account 
moves forward so that the end of the poem again coincides with 
the present time. Such a device has the effect of a ‘frame’ 
which sets off the central portion of the poem. The ‘frame’ 
ean be observed at the start of C. 4, for two points of view are 
immediately apparent, that of the speaker and that of the ship. 
But the distinction between the two is subtle, for that of the 
ship is contained within that of the speaker. Catullus organizes 
this double view not only by the use of the second person verb 
in the subordinate quem clause and the address to the hospites 
(1), but also by employing a Greek construction for indirect 
statement, the nominative celerrimus (2) rather than the more 
customary accusative. The main verb is ait, the verb commonly 
_used for direct quotation. Why the poet elected such a usage is 
generally conceded to be an insoluble problem, though com- 
mentators admit that the usage “must be due to Greek in- 
fluence,” and that it was made easier for Roman readers “by 
the existence of superficially similar constructions in Latin with 
other types of verbs.”® The same Greek construction, but with 
dicit, is used elsewhere in the poem at 16, stetisse; 17, imbuisse ; 
19, tulisse; where in each case the ‘normal’ Latin syntax is 
ignored by the omission of an accusative subject for the in- 
finitives. While it is true that we wil never know why Catullus 
chose such a usage, nevertheless we can observe its effect within 
this poem by seeing what would happen if different persons 
were used (to the point of view). If Catullus had wanted to 
write a poem similar to the ex voto inscription which accom- 
panies the dedication to a god of the retired tools of a man’s 
trade, a type of poem common enough in Hellenistic literature,® 


p. 15, though it was recognized long before. Also see R. Holland, 
“ Vergils Sabinus und Catulls Phaselus Gedicht,” Phil. Wochenschr., 
XIV (1925), pp. 59-63. 

* C. J. Fordyce, Catullus, A Commentary (Oxford, 1961), p. 100. 

° E. Bignone, Storia della letteratura latina, II (Firenze, 1945), pp. 
875-77, for a recent remark on the ew voto. 
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he would probably have had the ship speak directly in the first 
person. Had he wanted, on the other hand, to give a straight- 
forward account of the ship, he would probably have chosen a 
simple third person point of view instead of emphasizing the fact 
that the ship also speaks. As he has written the poem, however, 
Catullus is able to set off the account of the ship and at the same 
time to foster the illusion of the ship’s speaking, an illusion 
which he carefully encourages in 15 ff. The point of view returns 
to the speaker at 25 with the phrase sed haec prius fuére, so that 
the poem ends with a frame comparable to that at its beginning. 
The dominant effect of this device is that of suggesting the 
remoteness of the ship’s career. It seems to be something that 
happened a long time ago, and thus is a subject for legend. The 
very phrase in 25, wherein the point of view shifts to the speaker 
of the poem, underscores the point.'? 

The narration of the ship’s career also employs the ‘omphalos’ 
technique. The arrangement of the geographical references pro- 
ceeds from the nearest and thus the latest place touched by the 
ship (the Adriatic) to the farthest and so the earliest place (its 
beginnings as a tree Cytorio in iugo [11]). The tale of the ship 
has moved backwards in space and thus in time so that it comes 
to the account of the origin of the ship at the center of the 
poem (12-15). From 16 the ship describes not a particular 
voyage, but its experiences in sailing, with the major emphasis 
not on space but on the passage of time. The technique is marked 
by such phrases as ubi iste post phaselus antea fuit/ comata silva 
(10-11) and by the use of novissimo in 24, which, as Fordyce 
notes, meant in Catullus’ day ‘the last to be reached,’ not 
‘remotest, as most editors argue.!! Great stress is thus neces- 
sarily laid on the central point, on the ship's origin, in 10-12, 
which repays careful attention. The ship had been a comata 
silva, and on the Cytorian ridge, loquente saepe sibilum edidit 
coma. Comata prepares neatly enough for coma, which is de- 
scribed by the epithet loquente. The alliteration of saep and sib 
reinforces the emphatic positions of the words loquente and 
coma. The metaphor is a common one in poetry for describing 
the effect of leaves rustling in the wind. Merrill cites Vergil, 


?? On the use of prius meaning the whole past experience of the ship, 
see F, W. Grebe, Studia Catulliona (Amsterdam, 1912), pp. 6-7. 
* Fordyce, note on 24, p. 105. 
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Ecl., 8, 22, which he says is “simpler and better.” 1? That may 
be, but editors have concentrated too wholeheartedly on the obvi- 
ous metaphorieal use of the phrase. If it is remembered that 
the ship has already been shown as a ‘speaking ship, the possi- 
bility suggests itself that Catullus wants his readers to take this 
metaphor more literally than is usually done. The ship, even 
in its origin, has always had this power of speech. The point is 
emphasized by the following verses beginning with 14, a curiously 
ambiguous line. Haec is regarded by editors as neuter accusative 
plural and is taken as the subject of the infinitives fuisse et esse 
in indirect statement in the normal Latin construction. From 
the way the editor of the Oxford text punctuates, it would seem 
to refer to the ideas in 15 ff. But haec could also refer to the 
ideas expressed in the previous verses, 10-12. It may still be 
regarded as accusative neuter plural in indirect statement, but in 
view of no previous neuter antecedents and in view of its context 
with ait, haec might possibly be construed as feminine nominative 
singular in accordance with the Greek construction used in in- 
direct statement. That such a possibility is not completely wild 
and that Catullus may well have so used the Latin language, 
is suggested by the ambiguous syntax of tibi. Tibi is either a 
dative of indirect object, a dative of possession, or a dative of 
reference, according to the phrase with which the word is con- 
strued. If haec is taken as feminine, the verse then has a subtlety 
in that the ship refers to itself under its original feminine gender, 
the way it would have been known and regarded in Amastris and 
Cytorus. The use of silva has long been regarded as strange. 
Perhaps the ambiguous haec was responsible for the choice of 
Silva. Furthermore, the rare use of the superlative cognitissima 
suggests the notion that the tree’s speaking may be the idea 
referred to, that this is and was what made the tree or ship 
known to Amastris and Cytorus. The line is ambiguous, but 
perhaps deliberately so. 


12 E, Merrill, Catullus (Boston, 1893), p. 10, following Ellis, Com- 
mentary (Oxford, 1889), p. 15. 

18 On the notion of ambiguity in Latin poetry, see K. Quinn, “ Syn- 
tactical Ambiguity in Horace and Vergil" A.U. M.D. A., XIV (1960), 
pp. 36-46. D. N. Levin, “ Ambiguities of Expression in Catullus 66 and 
67," C. P., LIV (1959), pp. 109-11, discusses some Catullan passages. 
The tenses of fuisse and esse refer to the continuity of the knowledge 


* 
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The fact that the ship is a talking one shows the personification 
of the ship, a device closely related to the ‘omphalos’ technique 
of the poem, and common enough in ancient poetry, especially 
Greek poetry.4 In 17 imbuisse stresses the idea, for it not only 
bears its literal meaning of ‘dipped’ or ‘stained,’ but also the 
metaphorical ones of ‘instruct,’ a meaning common in Catullus’ 
day, and also of ‘first to essay,’ ‘first to set an example’ (cf. 
Cat., 64, 11).:5 The personification of the ship can be seen also 
in 18-24, The ship has an intelligence which permits it to sur- 
mount easily the unintelligent rage of the sea, to take advantage 
of nature, and to dispense with divine help (18-21). Such ideas 
are in keeping with the notion of a ship capable of speech. But 
also in line with this notion is the not infrequent use of direct 
address, such as occurs in 14 and 15 (tibi) and the tibi in 26 as 
well as all of 27.16 Again in this last verse Catullus achieves 
subtlety in his technique. The verse occurs in that portion of 
the poem where the speaker’s point of view dominates. When 
we remember that the poem opens with an address to hospites 
in the second person, we see that the poet is deliberately creating 
an ambiguity, by reminding us not only of how the ship spoke 
in 14, but how the speaker of the poem also spoke in 1. It might 
almost be inferred that the hospites of 1 are the Dioscuri. At 
any rate, the speaker for the ship and the ship itself are as 
closely connected at the end of the poem as at the beginning. 

The ‘omphalos’ device extends moreover to the metrics of 
the poem. Commentators have long noted that the meter is a 
rare one in Latin poetry, ‘pure iambic trimeter, but used also 
by Catullus in C. 29. Commentators suggest that Catullus may 
have had Greek models for this meter, a not unreasonable sugges- 
tion. Although no pure iambics have survived in Greek poetry, 
nevertheless Hellenistic writers used iambic meters with spondaic 
substitutions. The suggestion of Greek models!" does attain a 


which Amastris and Cytorus have, not to the present location of the 
Ship, as some scholars want to believe. 

** Almost all editors and commentators point out the fact of the 
personification; for recent remarks on the subject, see Putnam, p. 14, 
and Fordyce, p. 96. But almost no one connects the techniques of 
personification and ‘ omphalos. 

** See Fordyce, p. 104, and Putnam, p. 19. 

1° Ellis, p. 15, calls this an Alexandrian usage. 

V On the use of Alexandrian models by Catullus, see D. Braga, 
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high degree of probability when the same metrical peculiarity is 
observed in two places. Both Propontida (9) and impotentia 
(18) show final long syllables. Fordyce!* suggests that Catullus 
may have followed the Greek iambie writers who admit such 
lengthening before words beginning with two consonants, in this 
poem trucem and freta. (The same ‘irregularity’ is found in 
C. 29, 4, ultima Britannia.) The lengthening is found in Greek 
epic which the iambic writers copied, but in Latin epic it seems 
to occur only with -que. There is in addition more than a faint 
suggestion that the sound pattern is worked out on the basis 
of the *omphalos? technique, for there is a repetition of sounds 
in the portion of the poem from 18 to 27 which is the reverse 
of the pattern of sounds from 1 to 13.!? 

One further point should be noted about the metrics. The 
almost perfect coincidence of accent and ictus, given the meter 
and the ideas expressed in the poem, suggests to the mind of 
the reader the rocking of a ship at anchor. 

In addition to these devices is the use of archaism, a use 
which is also consonant with the ‘omphalos’ technique. Catullus' 
use of archaisms in this poem has received comment by scholars, 
but a brief review of them and a comment on their function 
will not be amiss.2° Fordyce points out that impetus and trabs 
(trabes) (3) when referring to a ship “belong to the vocabulary 
of early epic,” ?t as does volare. In the same passage the use of 
neque... nequisse (8-4) and negat . . . negare (6-7) is char- 
acteristic of pre-classical Latin. Horridam (8) seems also 
archaic. Compounds in -fer like buzifer (13) were part of early 
epic which classical verse apparently abandoned. Senet (26) 
is also archaic. Along these same lines are other words or phrases 
which seem to be peculiarly Catullan, though whether deriving 
from Greek or early Latin is moot. Such a word is palmulis 


Catullo e i poeti greci (Firenze, 1950), p. 194, and Saint Denis, La mer 
dans la poesie latine (Paris, 1935), p. 146. 

8 Fordyce, p. 102. Tibullus, I, 6, 34 also shows this irregularity, 
servare, frustra clavis inest foribus. 

?? Putnam, p. 19, notes this. 

2° See the commentaries of Ellis, Merrill, and Fordyce, as well as 
Saint Denis, especially p. 147. 

?! Ennius, Annales, 386, 418, 573, 616; see Saint Denis for other 
references, and H. Hensch, Das Archeische in der Sprach Catulls (Bonn, 
1954), pp. 42-4. 
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(4), meaning ‘oar-blade’ (as well as ‘palms,’ thus aiding the 
personification of the ship), and limpidum (24). These archaisms 
and unique words draw attention to themselves and thereby 
betray Catullus’ mannered style. But they serve also to rein- 
force the impression of events happening in the past, and add 
the illusion of a noble past. The use of hospites in the first verse, 
although neither strange nor unique to Catullus, engenders the 
same idea because of its connotations. The word in the poem 
seems deliberately ambiguous so that it can suggest both the 
wayfarer, the stranger, the éévo. of Greek literature, as well as 
the guest and the friend, with reference, possibly, as has been 
suggested, even to the Dioscuri. 


We have already seen how the ship is presented to us and 
indeed some of the characteristics of the ship. But the dominant 
characteristic of the ship is its speed whether by sail or by oar, 
as 2ff. indicate. Because of its swiftness it is able to deny the 
threats of the Adriatic and of the Aegean, a sea notable for its 
difficulty of passage.?? The verses from 12 to 24 emphasize the 
intelligence of the ship and its maneuverability. But again what 
lies behind these characteristics is the speed with which the 
ship is capable of sailing. This particularly distinguished the 
phaselus of this poem. The evidence of the word itself suggests 
a fairly good-sized ship, not simply a pleasure craft as the 
English translation ‘yacht’ or ‘small yacht’ implies. Sallust, 
Historiae, ITI, 8 M, gives evidence that a phaselus could in 
Catullus’ day be capable of carrying a cohort. But the use of 
three words for ship in the opening lines of the poem (phaselus, 
navium, trabis) probably indicates that the distinction to be 
observed is based on speed. j 

A final point might be noted, the limpidum lacum (24). The 
phrase is clearly used to refer to the calmness of the ship’s last 
or latest harbor in contrast to its former experiences on the 
raging sea. In view of the fact that the phrase occurs in the 
*frame? of the poem, where the point of view is that of the 
speaker, and in view of the ‘omphalos’ technique, it is possible 


22 The Cyclades and even Rhodes are not so easy of access to a small 
ship, for it takes considerable skill to maneuver on the Aegean during 
the sailing season. On difficulty of voyage, see della Corte, Due studi 
Catulliant (Genova), pp. 167-9. 
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to suppose that the scene of the lacum and of the poem is in 
Italy. The assertion that it is on the Lago di Garda is unneces- 
sary and able to be justified only on the basis of the shaky 
hypothesis that the erum is Catullus. Whether a craft the size 
of the phaselus could navigate the Po to Garda is irrelevant to 
an understanding of the poem.?? 

The organization of the poem stresses the personification of 
the ship so that it appears to be an almost divine one, or at the 
very least one possessing the heroic capabilities of a doer of 
deeds and a speaker of words. Furthermore, the technique fosters 
the illusion that the tale of the ship happened in a past which 
was romantic.24 What Catullus has done in this poem is to 
present the ship as a latter-day Argo. Although the Argo has 
been alluded to by some previous commentators,” the analogy 
has not been pressed. That the image of the Argo, whose very 
name means ‘swift,’ lies behind the phaselus seems justified by 
the insistence Catullus makes on the ship’s speed, by its ability 
to speak, by its carrying its master with intelligence over the 
impotentia freta, and by the fact that the ship never needed to 
call on the litoralibus deis. Furthermore, the voyage described 
in 6-9 is more than a little reminiscent of the famous voyage of 
the Argonauts. That the Argo was known to Catullus goes almost 
without saying. Furthermore, these qualities are mentioned by 
Pindar in Pythian IV and by Apollonius Rhodius in his Argo- 
nautica? The voyage of the Argo was a noble one, for it was in 
search of the Golden Fleece. It was a voyage of discovery and a 
testing ground for youth.” The excitement and the adventure 
of the voyage are what distinguish it. Catullus in his own touring 
of the same region might reasonably be supposed to have been 
not unaware of a similar sense of discovery, as C. 46 emphatically 


33 Of, J. Svennung, “ Phaselus ille, Zum 4 Gedicht Catulls," Opuscula 
Romana, I (1954), pp. 109-24. 

“On the romantic quality of the poem, see E. Bignone; V. Bongi, 
“Il Carme IV di Catullo e la sua critica,” E. A. L., ser. 8, I (1946), 
pp. 70-82; and R. Avallone, Antíquitas, VI-VII (1951-1952), p. 41. 

*5 See Ellis’ commentary, but especially R. Holland, p. 63. 

26 On the relevant passages, see Pindar, Pyth., IV, 25, 184-0, 210-11; 
Apol, Ehod, Arg, I, 9 17, IV, 2128 602, 03215, Possibly Ehoden is 
mentioned in 8, as an allusion to Apollonius Rhodius. 

27 See especially Pindar, Pyth., IV, 184-9. 
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suggests. In C. 4 what distinguishes the phaselus are the adven- 
tures it has undergone so that the quiet old age it earns is a 
reward, not primarily an incentive. The emphasis of the poem 
is not on the senet quiete, but on the intelligent skill of the 
ship.?8 

Yet it must be made clear that the phaselus ?? is not the Argo, 
for the details differ. The Argo’s ‘speaking plank’ came from 
Zeus’ grove at Dodona, though the rustling of the wind in the 
leaves of the oaks probably is what created the tale of the 
speaking grove. That ship probably did not pass through the 
Adriatic,®° and it came to rest at Corinth, where it was dedicated 
to Poseidon and whence its stern was translated to the sky. The 
phaselus is dedicated to the Dioscuri, possibly because it never 
had to call on them for aid in its active career, as Putnam 
suggests: but more probably because these two deities were the 
constellation whereby the ship's course was guided. The ship 
did not need the protection of the shore gods, but it did need a 
means of navigating. The ship, though personified, is always 
& ship, as Catullus shows in the poem, but in that very capacity 
it summons up its archetype, the Argo. 


28 Putnam argues that Catullus’ desire to return home dominates 
this poem. But nothing in the poem lends credence to this belief, nor 
does Putnam’s citing of O. 31 and C. 46 help his argument. To equate 
the phaselus with desire (14) is surely bad criticism. Furthermore, 
it seems psychologically unsound to think of Catullus, a young man, 80 
eager for home that he cannot bear being away from Sirmio. 

2° H, Musurillo, Symbol and Myth in Ancient Poetry (Fordham, 1961), 
pp. 16 and 107, suggests a comparison with Rimbaud's Bateaw Ivre, 
and seems to argue along with Putnam that the ship and Catullus are 
one, The argument is not demonstrated, though it is treated as accepted. 
The eomparison with Rimbaud's poem is beside the point, if for no 
other reason than the fact that the Bateau Ivre speaks in the first 
person. Further, Rimbaud is concerned with the fracturing of the boat 
and thus the derangement of the senses. Fashionable analogues are not 
always helpful. 

39 The journey of the Argo is a confused one in mythology. See R, 
Graves, The Greek Myths, II (Penguin Books, 1955), pp. 221-53 passim; 
Apollonius Rhodius, however, seems to suggest it, cf. IV, 212-502. 

*! Putnam, p. 17. 

22 The Dioscuri rise as a constellation at the beginning of the sailing 
season, Their power as protectors, in the fashion of Poseidon, does 
not seem to have been their main function in the ancient world. 
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What makes this poem fascinating is not its possible bio- 
graphieal interest, but the way in which Catullus organizes his 
material to present a new and vivid way of looking at the ship. 
He has communicated his insight about the ship to elicit the 
proper emotional response from the reader. As a work of art 
and as a document of the craft of Catullus, Phaselus ille is 
eminently successful. 

ROGER A. HORNSBY. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE LUPERCALIA. 


The following notes do not pretend to solve the riddle of the 
Luperealia. Their purpose is merely to discuss some details of 
the ritual, to point to parallels in modern Italy, and to suggest 
that the core of the Lupercalia is Italic. Making this suggestion 
I do not, of course, mean to deny that at the stage of develop- 
ment about which ancient writers speak, the festival was 
“definitely a communal Roman affair, connected with a certain 
locality,” * or that among other peoples, rituals are found that 
have originated from the same religious or magic notion as the 
Luperealia and are their more or less distant cousins so to 
speak.? 


I 


To begin with the most recent account: Carlo Levi in his 
famous book Christo si à fermato a Eboli’ (p. 196)* tells of the 
sudden appearance of three masqued youths, wearing all-white 
costumes, who, jumping and shouting and brandishing sticks, 
ran up the sloping street of the village of Gagliano in Lucania 
until they disappeared behind the church.® 

At first sight the reader will regard the spectacle described 
as one of the numerous examples of carnival customs so wide- 
spread in Europe. The fact that the youths are masked—though 
they wear no true masks but have their faces covered with flour— 
may remind him of a particular custom, the so-called Perchten- 
laufen. On closer serutiny, however, he will become aware of 
some distinctive features that bring to mind not just any carnival 
merrymaking, not even the Perchtenlaufen but—the Lupercalia.® 


1 Marbach in R.-H., XIII, 2 (1927), col. 1818. 

2 A great number of still existing performances of this kind were 
listed by W. Mannhardt (Mythologische Forschungen: Aus dem Nach- 
lass herausgegeben von H. Patzig [1884]) in his interpretation of the 
Luperealia. 

* 5th ed. (Turin, 1947). 

*P. 216 of the English translation, Christ Stopped at Hboli (New 
York, 1947). 

E Levi does not tell the exact day, only that it was at the end of 
the carnival season, preceding Lent. 

* A list of the writers who up to 1929 had dealt with the Lupercalia 
or mentioned them is given by Frazer, Publii Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum 
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First and most significant: The youths of Gagliano brandish 
dried sheepskins, rolled up like sticks, and with these beat head 
and back of all those who do not get out of their way in time. 
Beating with animal skins is mentioned by all ancient writers” 
who deal with the Lupercalia, with the one exception of Lac- 
tantius. Although according to the majority of the testimonies 
only women are beaten, this distinction is not always made. In 
two of the five passages in which Plutarch speaks of the Luper- 
calia, he states that the Luperci beat all they met.5 In a third 
passage he says that all were beaten but that women particularly 
offered their hands to be struck? Deubner?® suggested that 
originally it was not women who were beaten exclusively, and 
ihat this feature belongs to a later phase. If this is true the 
development must have reversed itself again because it is pre- 
cisely the late sources** which do not single out women. At 
any rate, the fact that the youths of Gagliano beat men and 
women indiscriminately does not detract from the similarity be- 
tween them and the Luperci. 

Secondly, the Luperci were girded with a piece of goatskin; 
otherwise they were naked? This feature, nakedness, could, of 
course, not survive as such in a public performance; it had to 
be replaced by something that gives a similar visual impression. 
To this purpose the all-white attire of the youths is well suited. 

The rest of the picture Levi gives of the boys of Gagliano also 


Libri Sew: the Fasti of Ovid edited with a translation and commentary 
(London, 1929), Also A. K. Michels, “The Topography and Interpre- 
tation of the Lupercalia,” T. A.P. A. LXXXIV (1953), pp. 35-59, has 
compiled a list of all significant writings on the Luperealia published 
before her article. 

"'The skins, it is true, were taken from goats. The question whether 
they were he- or she-goats is too involved to be diseussed here, The 
variant goat/sheep is dealt with later. 

5 Antonius, 12, 2-3; The Roman Questions, LXVIII. 

? Caesar, 61. 

? Deubner, f" Luperealia, Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, XIII 
(1910), p. 494. He thinks it possible, though, that originally no beating 
took place. 

11 Nicolai Damasceni Vita Caesaris, 21; Aurelius Victor, De Origine 
Gentis Romanae, 22, I. 

1 Deubner, op. cit., p. 491, thinks they might originally have been 
completely naked. 
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shows an interesting resemblance to the description of the Luperci 
given by Lactantius? According to the latter the youths are 
personali aut luto obliti, that is they either wear masks or smear 
mud over their faces to make them unrecognizable, just as the 
boys of Gagliano conceal their features by covering them with 
flour. Flour obviously was chosen because its color fits their 
white costume. It is even possible that the tuft of feathers stuck 
in the headwear of the Gagliano youths has a parallel in Lac- 
tantius’ description of the Luperci as coronati. 

Levi compares the shouting and beating youths with infuriated 
animals and considers their ferocity natural in people who have 
only this one opportunity to give vent to their feelings. This 
may, to a certain extent, be correct. On the other hand, the 
ancient writers also report on the revelry of the Luperci: 
Augustus, when he restored the Lupercalia, which had fallen 
into disuse after Caesar's death, prohibited beardless youths to 
participate in the running.** This prohibition seems to indicate 
that the behavior of the Luperci had become so riotous that it 
was regarded as a threat to the decency of young participants. 
How far the degeneration had proceeded by the fifth century 
after Christ is described by Green. Nothing had remained of 
the festival but a gang of licentious youths running and beating 
with strips of animal skins those who got in their way—exactly 
as did the boys in Gagliano. Green’s description differs from 
that presented by Levi only in two details: In Gagliano, sheep- 
skins instead of goatskins are used. This can perhaps be ex- 
plained by practical reasons. Moreover, whether goat- or sheep- 
skins are used becomes unimportant when the part goats had 
played in the ritual is forgotten. Furthermore, Levi seems to 
suggest that goats enjoy a kind of supernatural reputation in 
Gagliano. Thus it is possible that people there do not dare to 
use goatskins for something that has lost its original religious 
meaning. One could also adduce instances among primitive 
peoples where in certain magical beliefs sheep and goats appear 


13 Lactantius, Div. Inst., I, De Falsa Religione, 21,45: illos dico .. 
qui nudi, uncti, coronati aut personati aut luto obliti currunt. No 
other writer mentions masks or garlands. 

14 Suetonius, Aug., 31, 4. 

15 Green, “ The Lupercalia in the 5th Century,” C.P., XXVI (1931), 
pp. 60-9, 
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indiseriminately,!9 but there is hardly a need to prove the point 
with such far-fetched parallels. For in Valerius Maximus' pas- 
sage on the Lupercalia** the word ovinis is the variant given in 
two codices. Whatever its origin, the reading is certainly not 
ancient. In the old Lupercalia sheepskins were not interchange- 
able with goatskins. Those who wrote ovinis—or the scribe whom 
they copied—most probably saw processions where sheepskins 
were used. Whether such processions, if they actually occurred, 
were still connected with the old festival, in spite of the strict 
prohibition by Gelasius of the Lupercalia, or independent de- 
velopments from the same root cannot be decided. Besides, the 
possibility that the word obvios in the same sentence +8 may have 
played a part in the origin of ovinis cannot be denied. 

The second difference between the Lupercalia in the times 
of Gelasius and the performance in Gagliano has already been 
touched upon: The Romans of the fifth century apparently still 
believed in the power of the ritual, while in Gagliano it seems 
to have no association with anything supernatural. 

These are the differences. There remains the combination of 
identical or very similar features. How are they to be explained ? 

That the Roman Lupercalia were taken over by other places, 
after they had received their name and were tied to a specific 
Roman locality (the Lupercal), is improbable. Moreover, Gag- 
liano was certainly as remote and difficult to approach in an- 
tiquity as it is today and therefore not likely to adopt new rituals 
from elsewhere, least of all from such a distant city as Rome. 
In this region we would rather expect Greek influence because 
of the many Greek settlements in Southern Italy; but I know 
of no Greek parallel to the main feature, the beating with animal 
skins. The most satisfactory explanation seems to be that the 
Lupercalia and the spectacle at Gagliano are upshots from the 
same soil. 

Whether this spectacle is the remnant of a more elaborate 
ritual, dedicated to some deity or supernatural power and starting 
with a sacrifice, etc., similar to the Lupercalia of classical times, 


1 C£. Frazer, op. cit., II, pp. 350 f. 

In Valerii Mawimi Factorum et Dictorum Memorabilium Libri 
novem, II, 2, 9, ovinis is a reading in the margin of cod. L (Kempf; 
rev. ed. 1888), and of cod. B in rasura (Halm, 1865). 

1 cincti obvios pellibus immolatarum hostiarum. iocantes- petiverunt, 
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a ritual that in the course of time underwent simplifications and 
vulgarizations as did the Lupercalia, we do not know. Moreover, 
the question is of no significance in grasping the original mean- 
ing. For of the Lupercalia we know the previous stage, the 
classical Lupercalia, with all its details, and yet we are not able 
to reach back beyond that stage to the beginning, at least not 
without very bold speculations.?? What we do know is the identity 
of the central feature in both stages of the Lupercalia and at 
Gagliano. It is on this identity that the assumption of the 
Italie origin of the Lupercalia is based. 


II 


This assumption disagrees with the various legends that offer 
some aition, a pseudo-rational explanation, for the festival. There 
is in fact little logical connection between the legends and the 
Luperealia. Besides, what they try to explain is not the Luper- 
calia as a whole but the running naked of the Luperci. And 
this feature certainly needs a justification, for the Romans of 
Republican times were shocked by nakedness.? Although the 
aversion abated under Greek influence, its original strength can 
still be gathered from Cicero’s furious reaction to Antony’s 
running naked in the Lupercalia of 44.24 Granted that Cicero, 
speaking against Antony, allows himself to be carried away by 
the most violent of feelings and expresses himself accordingly, 
still his indignation seems genuine, and furthermore, he must 
have counted on a similar reaction in the senate, whom he 
addressed. 

One of the aitia of the nakedness is produced by connecting 
the Lupercalia with the legend of Romulus and Remus, Plu- 
tarch °? (quoting C. Acilius) relates that once, before the found- 
ing of the city, the flocks of Romulus and Remus disappeared, 
and the two ran to catch them. In order not to be impeded by 
sweat they stripped naked; in imitating them the Luperci also 


1 Bómer, Publius Ovidius Naso, Die Fasten (Heidelberg, 1958), IT, 
pp. 100 f., cautions against such speculations. 

?? References by Pfister, s.v. Nacktheit in R.-H., XVI, 2 (1935), 
cols, 1541-9. . 

a Cicero, PhiL, III, 5, XIII, 15 and quoted by Dio Cassius, Rom. 
Hist., XLV, 30. 

33 Plutarch, Rom., 21, 9. 
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always ran naked. However, this story does not serve its purpose 
because it shows no connection between the running of Romulus 
and Remus and that of the Luperci; therefore the conclusion that 
the latter were running in imitation of the former seems arbi- 
trary. Perhaps Plutarch does not tell of everything he found 
in Acilius, because he had just before related another version 
of the origin of the Lupercalia. For this version, the only one 
that does not mention nakedness, Plutarch names Butas as his 
authority.2* According to him the festival was founded to imi- 
tate the joyful running of Romulus and Remus to the she-wolf 
cave after they had defeated and killed Amulius. The cave, 
the Lupercal, is the only link between this legend and the 
Lupercalia. 

The story of the abducted cattle appears also in Ovid.?* Here 
Romulus and Remus, along with other young shepherds, are 
engaged in athletic games—therefore naked—while the priests 
prepare the sacrificial meal, when from the mountains come 
shouts that the robbers are abducting their herds. 

However, Ovid gives three more explanations for the naked- 
ness in the Lupercalia, perhaps to make it easier for the Romans 
to reconcile themselves to this feature. One is a rather daring 
story,” the other two are serious.9 None is connected with 
Romulus and Remus, but two show that Ovid identified Pan 
with Faunus—as was common in his time—and considered him 
the deity in whose honor the Lupercalia were held. 

It is understandable that the nakedness of the Luperci needed 
an attion, or more than one, as justification, but apparently 
their running did too; for most of the mentioned passages not 
only try to explain why the Luperci were running naked, but why 
they were running at all. Since running, particularly running 
contests were probably among the oldest Roman athletics,?’ it 
was perhaps not the running itself, but the running in a religious 
ceremony that needed explanation. 


?? Plutarch, Rom., 21, 8. Butas has, so far as I know, not been 
identified with certainty. Frazer, op. cit., II, p. 365, calls Butas' 
explanation “even more pointless,” apparently more pointless than the 
others. 

24 Ovid, Fasti, II, 305-72. 

*5 Fasti, II, 303-58. 

z0 Fasti, II, 285-8, 209-302. 

17 Jüthner, R-E., VIT, 2 (1912), col, 2061. 
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Now, while ritual nakedness with a magie purpose frequenily 
occurred and occasionally stil occurs,** the meaning of the 
running of the Luperci has, in spite of various hypotheses, still 
not been cleared up beyond doubt. Rose?? believes that the 
youths were running to make the magical strength conveyed 
upon them through the goatskins and through the ceremony to 
which they had submitted last until they had finished their 
circuit around the old community of the Palatine Hill Miss 
Franklin? on the other hand, thinks of a ritual flight, of which 
she cites several Greek instances. Here, then, are two views, 
one looking to primitive peoples for parallels, the other io 
Greece. Nobody, so far as I know, has attempted to find such 
parallels nearer to Rome, namely in Italy. 

The attempt, it is true, cannot be made with great expectations 
because we do not know of many ritual performances outside 
Rome and the descriptions of those we know do not give us 
enough details. Even the most specific description of a religious 
ceremony, the Iguvine tables, while recounting what kind of 
victims and how many were sacrificed, to which deity or deities, 
and at which places, contains no mention of the speed at which 
the participants were moving. Yet ihe general impression is 
that of a dignified and measured walk, and the many stops— 
if nothing else—would contradict the assumption of running.®? 
Nevertheless, at a certain stage of the lustration of the people of 
Iguvium running must have taken place, for the heifers that 
were to be sacrificed were let loose, chased, and then recaptured. 
Although the two tables ordering this procedure ??—0ne using the 


23 L, Mannochi, Feste, costumanze, superstizioni popolari mel cir- 
condario di Fermo (Fermo, 1920), p. 21, relates that in the nights before 
Epiphany the peasants of Fermo leave their homes, naked in spite of 
the eold, to pluck leaves from olive trees for certain prophetie purposes. 

2° Rose, Primitive Culture in Italy (London, 1926), p. 106. 

= Franklin, The Lupercalia (New York, 1921), p. 41. 

*: Also the Roman Regifugium and Poplifugia were interpreted as 
ritual flights, the former by Rosenberg, R.-H., IA, 1 (1914), cols, 469-72, 
the latter by Kraus, R.-E., XXII, 1 (1953), cols. 74-8. Neither involves 
actual running or a return to the starting point; the Luperci, however, 
reappeared soon. 

*? Dancing is ordered several times, but this solemn three-step dance 
of the kind known from the dance of the Salii (Liv., I, 20, 4) has no 
likeness to running. f 

22 Tables Ib, 40-2 and VIIa, 51-3. For the differences between them 
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Umbrian, the other the Latin alphabet—disagree in some details, 
the three main acts—letting loose, chasing, recapturing—occur 
in both. Devoto * sees in this part of the ritual a survival from 
an older custom according to which the victims were not provided 
in advance but actually chased and captured immediately before 
being sacrificed, The same idea is expressed by Hoenigswald,** 
and also by Poultney.?9 To the latter the most important aspect 
of the chasé is “its apparent magical character.” Heurgon *7 
interprets one of the “Iuvilas” inscriptions as referring to a 
ritual similar to the chasing of the heifers in Iguvium. His 
interpretation is based on the word eehiianaswm (inscription 
22), in which he sees—as Conway? had earlier—the genitive 
plural of a gerundive derived from the same stem as ehiato in 
Iguvine Table VIIb2 and meaning emittere. He compares the 
titual—that is attested for Iguvium and which he assumes 
occurred in Capua—with the Ludi Taurii in Rome in so far as 
both aimed at driving off enemies and evil influences. This 
comparison is extended by Altheim,?? who thinks that not only 
the aim was the same in Iguvium as in Rome, but also the ritual. 
Strangely enough, he does not pay attention to the fact that the 
vietims in Iguvium were heifers; he speaks of them as youn 
bulls. i 
A discussion of these theories would go beyond the scope of 
the present paper. Moreover, the chase of the heifers in Iguvium 
is not a parallel to the running in the Lupercalia, it has nothing 
to do with it; but it may, perhaps, give us a clue to the under- 
standing of one of the aitia offered for the running. I am 
referring to the legends about the disappearance of the cattle 


see Irene Rosenzweig, Ritual and Cults of Pre-Romam Iguvium (Lon- 
don, 1937), p. 38; Devoto, Le tavole di Gubbio (Florence, 1948), p. 4; 
Poultney, The Bronze Tables of Iguvium, published by the American 
Philol Association (1959), p. 291. Another reference to the freeing of 
the heifers is on table VIIb, 1-4. 

** Gli antichi Italici? (Florence, 1951), p. 239. 

55 Riv, Fil LXVI (1938), p. 285. 

39 Loc, cit. 

?T Recherches sur Vhistoire, la religion et la civilisation de Oapoue 
préromaine (Paris, 1942), pp. 384 and 390; Btude sur les inscriptions 
Osques de Capoue dites Iuvilas (Paris, 1942), pp. 26 and 83. 

3* Italio Dialects (Cambridge, 1897), p. 519. 

99 R.-H., IVA, 2 (1932), col. 2544. 
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of Romulus and Remus. In Plutarch the connection of this 
story with the Lupercalia is very loose. On the other hand, the 
escape and recapture of cattle—an event placed in a very remote 
past “before the founding of the city ”—-could be the dim recollec- 
tion of an old ritual similar to that of Iguvium and lingering 
on in the mind of Plutarch’s source, whether Acilius was himself 
the source or only the transmittor of a tradition he had found 
somewhere. The legend of Romulus and Remus, the loss and 
recovery of cattle, and the Lupercalia are knit together in 
Ovid;*? how much of the combination he had found, what he 
himself contributed we do not know. 

Where, then, can parallels to the running be found? Probably 
not in ancient Italy; modern Italy, however, yields several. 

Conway,** when speaking of the * Elevation of the Ceri,” cele- 
brated until recently in Gubbio, ancient Iguvium, says that “ all 
their [the bearers’] movements are conducted in a run, even up 
quite steep ascents . . . and the Ceri plunge off again at full 
speed down a steep hill Conway did not watch the procession 
himself, but he saw pictures of it and read the description. His 
account is confirmed by Robert Meyer *? and Frances Toor,’ 
who likewise tell about a similar procession, racing with an 
enormous burden through the streets of Viterbo,‘* up a steep 
grade to the Church of Santa Rosa. Furthermore, F. 'Toor 
witnessed a religious ceremony in Catania ** in which the bearers 
of the Ceri (thirty feet high wooden structures) strained all 
their muscles when they had to ascend a “rather steep slope” 
and “some actually ran.” Modern writers apparently feel the 
same need for a rational explanation of the running as did 
ancient writers. Toor offers several: for Viterbo, that it may be 
easier to run than to walk; for Catania, that the bearers wanted 
to excite admiration or achieve greater merit or that it was 
easier to keep their balance in running than in walking.** All 


+ Fasti, II, 361-72. 

41 Ancient Italy and Modern Religion (New York, 1933), pp. 8 f. 

*? R. Meyer, Festivals Europe (New York, 1954), p. 194. 

48 Frances Toor, Festivals and Folkways of Italy (New York, 1953), 
pp. 225 f. 

44 Meyer, op. cit., p. 195. 

55 Op. cit., p. 46. 

48 Op. cit., pp. 217 and 46 respectively. 
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these may be secondary motivations, strengthening the power 
of an old tradition, but they are hardly original reasons. 

That in all three places the running was done up and down 
steep slopes may be due to the topography of these towns. But 
the fact assumes some significance as a closer parallel to the 
Lupercalia if Mrs. Michels’ hypothesis is correct that, contrary 
to general opinion, the Luperci were not running around the 
Palatine Hill but up and down the Via Sacra. She bases her 
conclusion on (1) the exact meaning of the Greek and particu- 
larly of the Latin words in which the ancient writers describe 
the route of the Luperci; (2) Augustine’s passage “ Lupercorum 
ascensum atque descensum per sacram viam," 9 because it can 
be assumed to go back to Varro, De Gente Populi Romani; (8) 
ihe fact that the famous drama taking place at the Lupercalia 
of A.D. 44*? can be visualized much more easily if its three 
acts are not seen as separated by the long time necessary for the 
niremit around the Palatine Hill.5? 

No steep ascents and descents seem to be included in a religious 
ceremony at Atessa." It is based upon the legend about St. 
Martin the Hermit, the alleged founder of Atessa. A very old 
codex—Origo fundationis Athyssae—tells that the Saint betook 
himself to a cave in order to live there as a penitent. After 
blessing the inhabitants of Atessa, he departed in a hurry, as if 
taking flight, brandishing an olive branch and not looking back 
until he came to the place where he stopped and planted the 
olive branch. Then he turned around, blessed the people again, 
and continued on his way, running toward a second place, where 
the ceremony of the first stop was repeated. Finally he com- 
pleted his way to the cave. Every year the people of Atessa 
proceed to the cave where the Saint is said to have lived. In 
imitation of the Saint/s rapid advance as described in the legend, 
the whole procession moves forward at a run. Only twice does 
it stop on its way and turn around. 


47 First expressed by Preller, Römische Mythologie (Berlin, 1858), 
pp. 344 f. 

48 De Civ. Dei, XVIII, 12. 

4° See e.g. Plutarch, Ant., 12. 

5° M. P. Nilsson, “Les Luperques," Latomus, XV (1956), pp. 134-6, 
apparently accepts Mrs. Michels’ conclusion, but without discussing it. 

51 Pansa, Miti, leggende e superstizioni dell’ Abruzzo (Sulmone, 1927), 
Il, pp. 127 ff. 
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Pansa sees in the ceremony a ritual flight along with a turning- 
around taboo. He compares it with the Greek Bouphontia, with 
the Roman Regifugium, also with the Poplifugia and the Sep- 
terion, in short with almost everything the Lupercalia have been 
compared with, but just these he does not mention. 

Whether his hypothesis of a ritual flight can be applied to the 
ceremony of Atessa one cannot judge without more information 
than Pansa supplies (e.g. date of the “very old codex,” actual 
life of St. Martin if reliable records exist, similar legends con- 
cerning other saints, etc.). But this strange procession is cer- 
tainly an Italian example of running in a religious ceremony, 
an Italian parallel to the running of the Luperci. The meaning 
of the respective performances could be understood only through 
many more examples than I have so far been able to find. Never- 
theless, the instances quoted suffice, I hope, to show that one 
of the important features of the Lupercalia is native not only 
in Greece and among primitive peoples but also in Italy.®? 


III 


The ceremony, described by Plutarch alone, of the two youths 
whose foreheads were touched with a bloody knife and then 
wiped with wool dipped in milk, whereupon the youths had 
to laugh,®* has been interpreted in about as many different ways 
as the other parts of the Lupercalia. Some writers, who were 
under the impression that the procedure differed widely from 
the usual Roman ritual,* considered it as a late addition of 
Greek origin. Miss Franklin, for instance, likened it to Orphic 
rites,5 several of which entered Rome when, as a consequence 
of the war with Hannibal, the people had lost some of their 
faith in the old Roman religion and admitted Greek mysteries. 
Following up her hypothesis, she interprets the laughing as the 


52 De Ruyt, in his review of Miss Rosenzweig’s book on the Iguvine 
tables (Le Muséon, L, pp. 416f.), stresses not only the similarity of 
the ceremonies at Iguvium with certain Roman rituals but in general 
* Yunité fondamentale de l'Italie ancienne sur le plan culturel” which 
existed in spite of manifold foreign influences, 

58 Plutarch, Rom., 21. 

54 Deubner, op. cit., p. 502; Franklin, op. cit., p. 83. 

55 Op. cit., pp. 90 f. 
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joy of entering a new life of purity; "° she also has an explana- 
tion for the fact that no ancient writer except Plutarch mentions 
the ceremony: she thinks that the authorities were eager to 
suppress the new emotional rituals and beliefs, in which they 
saw a danger for the state religion. Therefore, if Orphic rites 
had been introduced into the Lupercalia, they must soon have 
been thrust into the background. Her conclusion would be 
acceptable if her basic assumption about the origin of the cere- 
mony were correct. But is it? Rose*9 sees no reason to doubt 
ihat all the features mentioned by ancient writers had always 
belonged to the Lupercalia. Similarly, P. Lambrechts 5? thinks 
that the single acts of the ritual are in no way disparate. How, 
then, can the general silence of the ancient writers be explained? 
In more than one way, it would seem. For instance, the original 
meaning could have been lost, as is true also of other features 
of the Lupercalia (nakedness, running), and the bloody knife, 
etc. did not lend itself so easily to a pseudo-rational explanation, 
an aition, as did the other features. Butas’ suggestion that the 
knife was a symbol for the peril and the slaughter connected 
with the victory over Amulius, and the milk a remembrance of 
the nourishment the she-wolf gave the twins, may not have been 
known to writers less learned than Plutarch or may have struck 
them as not rational enough or as insufficient because it gave 
no explanation for the laughing.*? 

However, if we try to visualize the whole festival, a simpler 
explanation of the silence offers itself: whichever course the 
Luperci took, it could be witnessed by many people. The youths’ 
ceremony, on the other hand, whether performed in front of 
or inside the Lupereal, could not; if in front, there would be 


59 Op. cit., p. 86. 

5t Op. cit., p. 92. 

55 De Lupis, Lupercis, Luperealibus," Mnemosyne, LX (1932), p. 401. 

°“ Les Lupereales, une fête prédéiste?” Collection Latomus, II 
(Brussels, 1948), p. 174. 

Of the various interpretations modern writers suggest—mostly in 
accordance with their theories about the whole ceremony—for the 
laughter, I mention only some of the stranger ones: the laughter is a 
misunderstood wailing (Fowler); the bellowing of he-goats (Rose— 
but he offers the alternative that the youths were happy because after 
the ceremony they were full of numen) ; “it smacks of the grinning of 
wolves? (Burris). 
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very limited space for spectators; if inside, there would be 
hardly any. Consequently we know about the other features of 
the Lupercalia from writers who had either been eyewitnesses 
themselves or had received their information from eyewitnesses. 
Firsthand knowledge of the bloody knife, on the other hand, 
cannot have been common, and even if some of our authorities 
had learned about it, the information was probably—with the 
exception of Plutarch—less in the way of an accurate description 
than of a somewhat vague rumor. 


Are we able to discover traces of such a rumor? It seems so. 
The story told by Ovid ® about Romulus and Remus who rushed 
to recapture their abducted cattle ends with Remus’ returning 
first and consuming the sacrificial meal so that nothing is left 
for Romulus. The latter, when he arrived, risit et indoluit.®? 
Not much attention has been given to this passage. Heinze’s 
translation € “fasst es nicht tragisch auf” (does not consider 
it a tragic affair), is rightly rejected by Bómer ** because indolutt 
shows that Romulus actually did consider it as something very 
grievous. Bómer himself brings out the contradiction between 
the two verbs by interpreting et as et tamen. Hallam’s® “to 
put a good face on the matter” combined with Bómer's sugges- 
tion of et tamen would make some sense, but does not do justice 
to the striking juxtaposition of the two contrary verbs. For this 
I venture the following explanation: Ovid, who, although he has 
been blamed for his unrealiability,®* certainly tried to inform 


*: Pasti, II, 361-78. 

*? Even if the whole episode is modeled after the story of the Potitii 
and Pinarii to explain the privileged position of the College of the 
Fabii, as suggested by Peter, P. Ovidi Nasonis Pastorum Libri Sea? 
(Leipzig, 1879), II, p. 28; Heinze, “ Ovids elegische Erzühlung," Siteb. 
sichs. Akad., philol-hist. Klasse, LXXI, Heft 7, p. 29, and Frazer, 
op. cit., II, p. 365, it would have no bearing on the three words. 

?* Op. cit., p. 29. 

95 Op, cit., II, p. 110. 

95 The Fasti of Ovid (London, 1909). 

99 Wissowa, Ges. Abhandlungen g. rüm. Religions- u. Stadtgesch. 
(München, 1904), p. 136; Rose, “ Manes exite paterni,” Univ. of Calif. 
Publications in Class. Philology, XII, No. 6, p. 89, while others regard 
him as conscientious: Ripert, Ovide poète de Vamour, des dieux et de 
Vesil (Paris, 1921), pp. 541f.; as a well of information: Peeters, 
Les “ Fastes” d'Ovide (Brussels, 1939), p. 18, etc. 
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himself about the subjects he was to treat in the Fasti, may have 
heard or read of the youths’ ceremony; that he saw it is unlikely 
for the reason given above. The information he received may 
have been incomplete or inaccurate; in any case, the whole thing 
must have seemed odd to him and he eould not make head or 
tail of it. After a while the entire procedure may have become 
blurred in his memory so that he remembered only the strange 
combination of pain—no matter whether physical or mental— 
and laughter as part of the ritual of the Lupercalia ; remembered 
it but still without grasping its meaning. And so, as a bit of 
undigested knowledge, the combination found its way into the 
Fasti. 


E. Sacus. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


LYRICAL METERS AND CHRONOLOGY IN 
SOPHOCLES. 


1. The chronology of the seven extant tragedies of Sophocles 
presents numerous difficulties. We have certain dates only for 
the Philoctetes (409) and the Oedipus Coloneus (401), while 
the Antigone may with reasonable confidence be assigned to 
the year 442. In the case of the Ajax, the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
and the Electra the assignment of specific dates has been next 
to impossible; there is, however, considerable agreement about 
the chronological order of these plays: The Ajax before the 
Antigone, the Oedipus Tyrannus before the Electra, and both 
of these before the Philoctetes.t 

As for the Trachiniae, even its relative position in the chron- 
ology has been the subject of much dispute. R. C. Jebb,? both 
the elder and the younger Wilamowitz, and Sehmid-Stühlin * 
were among those who upheld a late date. In sharp contrast to 
this view Gordon M. Kirkwood ë tentatively places the T'rachiniae 
between the Ajas and the Antigone, while Paul Mazon è con- 
siders the T'rachiniae the earliest of the seven extant plays. 
More cautiously F. R. Earp” has, on stylistic grounds, ranged 
ihe Trachiniae with the Ajax and the Antigone, but has not 
assigned it to a specific position. With this J. C. Kamerbeek ? 
is generally in agreement. A position between the Antigone and 
the Oedipus Tyrannus is suggested by T. B. L. Webster,® Whit- 
man, and Albin Lesky.” 


1 See Cedric H. Whitman, Sophocles: A Study of Heroic Humanism 
(Cambridge, 1951), pp. 42-55, for a good account of the chronology. 

2 Sophocles: The Plays and Fragments, Part V: The Trachiniae 
(Cambridge, 1892), p. XXIII. 

3 Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Ewripides: Herakles, 2nd ed. 
(Berlin, 1909), pp. 152-7; Tycho von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die 
dramatische Technik des Sophokles (Berlin, 1917), pp. 90-8. 

* II, pp. 374-5. 

5 A Study of Sophoclean Drama (Ithaca, N. Y., 1958), pp. 289-94. 

? Alphonse Dain and Paul Mazon, Sophocle, I, Les Trachiniennes— 
Antigone (Paris, 1955), p. 9. 

" The Style of Sophocles (Cambridge, 1944), pp. 79, 108, 164-71. 

9 The Plays of Sophocles: Commentaries, Part II, The Trachiniae 
(Leiden, 1959), pp. 27-9. 

? An Introduction to Sophocles (Oxford, 1936), p. 4. 

19 Op. cit., p. 49. 

11 Geschichte der griechischen Literatur (Bern, 1957), p. 264. 
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Since the discovery of a papyrus fragment? has forced us 
to revise our views on the date of the Suppliants of Aeschylus, 
we might well be wary of basing & chronology on internal 
evidence. The absence of external evidence, however, leaves us 
no choice. Hence I have examined the lyrical passages of 
Sophocles with two questions in mind: 

a. Was there a chronological development of metrical practice ? 

b. If so, does such chronological development support any of 
the various chronological positions suggested for the T'rachiniae ? 


2. It is ordinarily true that metrical means consciously used 
for dramatic effect occur in an irregular pattern of frequency 
that has no bearing on the chronology. Thus, in Sophocles, the 
occurrence of a certain genre of meter or of a certain type of 
colon usually does not fit into a chronological pattern; the very 
multiplicity and variety of lyrical meters render such a chrono- 
logical pattern quite unlikely. Thus dactylo-epitrites are a 
recurring feature of the T'rachiniae,? forming the first strophe 
of the parodos and thereafter whole periods or individual cola 
and totaling 24 cola; there are 10 dactylo-epitrite cola in the 
Ajast 4 in the Antigone, 8 in the Oedipus Tyrannus, 3 in 
the Electra,” none in the Philoctetes, and 3 in the Oedipus 
Coloneus.* In the Philoctetes asclepiads provide a strong motif, 
occurring in 7 lines; !? we find 1 asclepiad in the Ajas,” 4 in the 
Antigone, and 2 in the Electra," but none in the Trachiniae, 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, or the Oedipus Coloneus. Melic ana- 
paests do not occur either in the Ajax or in the Antigone, but 
their frequency in subsequent plays reveals no chronological 
development. My counts of, e. g., choriambic, iambic, cretic, or 
dochmiac cola have failed to yield statistically usable figures. 


12 P, Oxy., XX, 2256, Fr. 3. 

15 94-102/103-111, 112-115/122-125, 499a/509, 501-508/512-5l4a, 518- 
523, 635/642, 648/656, 821-823/831-833, 885. 

14 173-180/183-190, 192, 911/957, 913/960. 

15 §82-585/593-596, 1115/1126. 

1? 1086-1094/1098-1106. 

11 856/867, 1413-1414/1433-1434. 

28 1080-1082/1091-1093. 

1° 175-176/186-187, 202/211, 680-681/696-697, 707-710/718-721, 713- 
715/728-127. 

20 628/640. 

*: 944-945/955-956, 948-9492/959a-959b, 951-952/902-963. 

22(123/)139, 472/488? 
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8. An exception to the above is found in dactylic cola, especi- 
ally in dactylic tetrameters; see table 1. 

If Phil., 839-42 be excluded from this table, on the grounds 
that these lines are not lyric in the strict sense of the word but 
a mesodie passage between strophe and antistrophe, the figures 
for Philoctetes will read respectively 20-4-24, rather than 20-8-28. 

It is of interest that we find the T'rachiniae closer to the 
Ajaz-Antigone group if we consider dactylic tetrameters only, 
closer to the Oedipus T'yrannus-Electra group if we consider all 
dactylie cola. 

Miss A. M. Dale, replacing an earlier distinction between 
dactylic cola xara móa and those xara pérpov, distinguishes be- 
tween dactylic cola xara pérpov, type A, and dactylic cola xarà 
ovtvyiay, type B; she also points out that the former prevail in 
Aeschylus, the latter in Sophocles?? Surely it points to the 
influence of Aeschylus that in Aj., 225/247 we should find a 
dactylic pentameter catalectic, clearly, by its odd number of 
metra, a dactylic colon of type A. 


4. H. D. F. Kitto, taking into account the previous work 
of H. Siess,” has examined both resolution in iambic trimeters 
and antilabe, and has found that these provide no chronological 
evidence. Kitto’s conclusion has been approved by F. R. Earp.?* 

My examination of resolution in lyrie cola of Sophocles has 
led to the same general conclusion. Only the glyconie merits 
more attention. Euripides, generally fond of resolution, at times 
employs glyconics with resolved initial syllable ; ?* for this license 
he is taken to task by Aristophanes. Sophocles has such gly- 
conics twice in the Oedipus Coloneus.”® In Trach., 844/845 and 
855/856 the same type of resolution is found, although there the 
glyconies axe not separate cola but the second component of 
dodeca-syllables. A glyconie with resolved final syllable, O. C., 
238, is not matched elsewhere in Sophocles. Other cola with the 
same variable “ Aeolic base,” i. e. the pherecratean, hipponactean, 


23 The Lyric Metres of Greek Drama (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 33-43. 

“t A, J. P., LX (1939), pp. 178-93. 

?5 Wien, Stud, XXXVI (1914), pp. 244-95, and XXXVII (1915), pp. 
27-62. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 120-3, and C. R., LITI (1939), pp. 113-15. 

?* E.g. Ion, 1285, I. A., 543-544/558-559, and Andr., 512/534. 

28 Ran., 1322. 

?? 182/197, 200. 
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phalaecean, dodrans B, and the asclepiad, never occur in Sopho- 
cles with initial resolution. 


TABLE 1 
Dactylic Other dactylic Total 
tetrameters cola 
Aj. Qa jh 3 
Ant. 3b pae 3 
Trach. le 91 10 
0. T. 84 51 13 
Et. 16e 1k 17 
Phil. 20t 81 28 
0.0. 21e 2m 23 





à 172/182, 221-222 /245-246. 

b 339-340/350-351, 879. 

e213. 

4151/159b, 154a/161, 155-156/164a-164b, 158/166, 171/182, 175- 
176/187-188. 

e 124-125/140-141, 130-133/146-149a, 134b/150, 162/182, 166-170/187- 
190, 211/231, 236-238. ; 

t 142/157, 677/692, 860-861, 1091/1112, 1093/1114, 1097/1118, 
1130/1153, 1133/1156, 1190, 1196-1201, 1204-1207. 

£ 228.234, 241, 243-248, 250-252, 540/547, 676/689, 1671/1698, 1674- 
1675/1701-1702. 

n 225/247, 

1 1010-10142/1031-1040, 1018-1022. 

1152/159e, 154b/162, 157/165, 1592/1067, 172/183. 

x 157-158/177-178. 

1678/693, 839-842, 1182/1155, 1202, 1203. 

m 235, 1673/1700. 


If the occurrence of glyconics with initial resolution reflects 
the influence of Euripides—and we can't be sure that it does—, 
too early a date for the Trachimiae must be excluded. I don’t 
think the meager evidence allows a more definite conclusion. 

5. Relatively short single-system strophes (not built in 
periods) are quite common in Aeschylus. In the extant plays of 
Sophocles there are 3 such strophes: Ant., 1306-1311/1328-1332, 
ibid., 1817-1825/1389-1346, and Trach., 947-949/950-952. The 
implication seems to be that the Antigone and the Trachinmiae 
must be grouped together, although the point should not be 
pressed in the absence of similar evidence in the case of the Ajax. 
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6. Chronological development of metrical practice is, in my 
opinion, manifest in the employment by Sophocles of dicola. A 
dicolon is defined as a sequence of two cola which occurs with 
some frequency and in a repeated, recognizable pattern; in 
Sophocles such dicola always demand the end of a period. See 
table 2. 





TABLE 2 
Description of dicolon Aj. Ant. Trach. O.T, Hl. Phil. 0.C. 
Chor. dim. B 4- iamb. dim. cat. 1 1 1 2 
Chor. dim. + pherecratean 1 l 1 
Archilochean dicolon 2 2 1 
Aleman’s dicolon 2 3 
Priapean dicolon l 2 1 4 3 
Anap. dim. + paroemiac 3 3 
D and eretic + paroemiac 4 
Dact. tetram. + iamb. dim. cat. 1 1 2 5 2 
Total dicola 2» 2b 6¢ 10d 89 I1Of 122 


2 375-376/390-391, 221-222/245-2406. 

b 1124-1125/1135-1136, 108-109/126-127. 

© 638-639/645-646, 886-887, 960-961/969-970, 633-634/640-641, 957- 
958/966-967, 529-530. 

4463-466 /473-476, 196-197 /209-210, 1096-1097/1108-1109, 883-888/897- 
903, 1187-1188/1198-1199a, 1191-1192/1200-1201, 176-177 /188-189. 

e 824-825 /838-839, 486-487 /501-502, 1064-1065/1076-1077, 195-196/215- 
216, 201-202/221-222, 851-852/862-863, 134b-135/150-151, 211-212/231- 
232. 

11142-1143/1165-1166, 171-172/182-183, 178-179/189-190, 1084-1085/ 
1104-1105, 1124-1125/1147-1148, 142-143/157-158, 861-862, 1093-1094/ 
1114-1115, 1097-1098/1118-1120, 1130-1131/1153-1154. 

£ 201-202, 672-673/685-686, 705-706/718-719, 135-137/167-169, 224-227, 
210-223, 676-677/689-690, 1675-1676/1702-1703. 


There are fewer dicola in the Electra than in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus; nevertheless, and this is more significant, the number 
of dicola is decidedly lower in the Ajaz and Antigone than in the 
four later plays, and the Trachiniae occupies a middle position. 
The chronological development can be observed only in the total 
of dicola, not in any particular dicolon, i.e. not in the choice of 
a particular genre of meter, but in the technique of strophic 
construction. 
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7. Chronological development of the technique of strophie 
construction can be observed also by separating ^ pure ” stanzas 
from “mixed” stanzas. In table 3, below, column A lists stanzas 
of uniform meter,®° column B stanzas uniform except for the 
opening colon or the final clausula, column C stanzas built on 
two meters with the shift from one meter to another at the end 
of a period, and column D stanzas which are mixed. 


TABLE 3 
Total number 
of stanzas A B Cc D A4- B 96 
Aj. 13 5a 2h 1i 5 53.8 
Ant. 17 6b 21 3k 6 47.0 
Trach. 14 3e — jl 10 21.4 
O0. T. 13 2a — 1m 10 15.4 
El. 14 3e — — Il 21.4 
Phil, 11 ge — — 8 27.8 
0. €. 17 ls — -— 16 5.9 


a 596-607 /608-620, 624-634/635-645, 693-705/706-718, 866-878, 1185- 
1191/1192-1198. 

b 100-109/117-127, 781-790/791-801, 800-810/823-838, 944-954b/955- 
965, 1137-1145/1140-1152, 1317-1325/1339-1346. 

* 94-102/103-111, 132-140, 947-049/950-952. 

48063-872/873-882, 1186-1196/1197-1204b. 

* 472-487 /488-502, 503-515, 1082-1089/1090-1097. 

1169-179 /180-190, 201-209/210-218, 707-717/118-729. 

£ 1044-1058/1059-1073. 

h 172-181/182-191, 192-200. 

11115-1125/1126-1136, 1306-1311/1328-1332. 

31199-1210/1211-1222. 

k 134-140/147-154b, 353-364/365-375, 582-592/593-603. 

1112-121/122-131. 

m 483-497 /498-511. 


It is significant that stanzas of type A and type B amount to 
roughly half of the total number of stanzas in the Ajax and 
Antigone, but thereafter are sharply reduced, until they almost 
disappear in the Oedipus Coloneus, while stanzas of type D occur 
with correspondingly greater frequency. Furthermore stanzas 
of typo B do not ooour aftor tho Antigone, thooo of typo C not 


2° Tambo-choriambie meter has been considered a single genre. 
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after the Oedipus Tyrannus. I conclude that Sophocles became 
more inclined not only to employ different genres of meter in a 
single stanza, but also to intermingle them more closely. The 
Trachiniae, in this regard, is to be associated with the Oedipus 
Tyrannus-Hlectra-Philoctetes group. 

The increased use of mixed stanzas is, I feel, directly related 
to the disuse of the single-system stanza as discussed in 5 above. 

8. In conclusion: Evidence of chronological development of 
metrical practice in Sophoclean lyrics is furnished by the increas- 
ing use of dactylic cola, dicola, and mixed stanzas, and by the 
decreasing use of single-system and pure stanzas. The T'rachi- 
niae, it was seen, shows affinity with the Antigone by the use of 
a single-system stanza, but with the later plays by the prepon- 
derance of mixed stanzas, while the figures for dactylic cola and 
for dicola suggest a position between the Antigone and the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. In other respects, too, we may be reminded, 
the Trachiniae shows both early and late characteristics ; thus it 
has a diptych form, as do Ajax and Antigone, but its tragic 
motif is close to that of the Oedipus Tyrannus. The chrono- 
logical order proposed by Webster, Whitman, and Lesky there- 
fore, I suggest, derives additional support from the metrical 
evidence here presented. 


Hans A. POHLSANDER. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF New YORK AT ALBANY. 


HERODOTUS AND ATH.POL. ON THE DATE OF 
CLEISTHENES’ REFORMS. 


In his discussion of the date of Cleisthenes’ reforms + Hignett 
maintains that Herodotus and Ath.Pol. provide contradictory 
evidence for the chronological relation between the ratification 
of Cleisthenes’ measures and the intervention of Cleomenes; 
Herodotus implies, though he does not actually state, that the 
reforms were passed before the Spartan invasion, whereas Ath. 
Pol. connects the zpooracia of Cleisthenes with the final victory 
of the people, so that it and the ratification of the laws must 
follow the expulsion of Isagoras.? This alleged conflict seems 
to depend on a grave misinterpretation of Ath.Pol.; a closer 
examination of the evidence will show that, as has often been 
held, the two accounts are chronologically quite consistent one 
with the other. 

Herodotus relates (V, 66) that a struggle for power developed 
between Cleisthenes and Isagoras, in which Isagoras got the 
upper hand. Thereupon Oleisthenes turned to the people; merà 
8é he effected the reorganisation of the tribes. There follows 
(67-9) the excursus on Cleisthenes of Sicyon, which ends (69, 2) 
with a brief description of the tribal reform and a statement of 
Cleisthenes’ pre-eminence. The narrative of the stasis is im- 
mediately resumed (70, 1): êv rë pépet 8¢ éExootpevos ô “Ioaydpys 
&vrvrexvüra, ráðe, which introduces the story of the appeal to 
Cleomenes. We cannot assume a strict chronological connection 
between 69, 2 and 70,1, for the former ends the excursus while 
the latter takes up the thread from 66, 2. However, if we ignore 
the exeursus altogether, the implied order of events is certainly 
defeat of Cleisthenes—Cleisthenes’ appeal to the people—passage 
of the reforms—Isagoras’ appeal to Sparta. It is indeed hard to 
think of anything else but the acceptance of Cleisthenes’ pro- 
posals (surely not just their promulgation) which would be for 
Isagoras a defeat so serious as to make him take so momentous 
a step. The earlier defeat of Cleisthenes has been plausibly re- 
ferred to the election of Isagoras as archon for 508-7. The 


1C. Hignett, A History of the Athenian Constitution to the End of 
the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1952), Appendix VI, pp. 331-6. 
? Hignett, p. 332. 
? Hignett, p. 126. 
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implied date for his excursion into demagogy would therefore 
be soon after the elevation of his rival, probably before the latter 
entered office. This is quite compatible with the testimony of 
Ath.Pol., 20,1, a passage which, it may be noted, does not date 
the reforms.® 

Ath.Pol. goes on to describe Isagoras’ appeal to Sparta, the 
failure of Cleomenes, and the restoration of Cleisthenes. Then 
we read (20, 4): xaracydvros 8¢ roð Šýuov rà mpáypara Kìeobévns 
jyspàv qv kai rod Sipov wpocrárys. According to Hignett this 
passage dates the acquisition of Cleisthenes’ rpooracta after his 
restoration. In fact it does nothing of the sort; it simply states 
an obvious fact, that after the final victory of the people Cleis- 
thenes was the hero of the hour.® In this whole chapter there is 
no reference to the passing of the reforms; the author is doing 
what most modern historians have done, giving an account of the 
stasis from beginning to end before going on to describe the 
reforms.” He is open to criticism, since he should here have 
mentioned the ratification with a clear indication of its date. 
However, he probably regarded it with some justice as a matter 
of small importance, as the measures were certainly not imple- 
mented until after Isagoras’ expulsion. 

What has been neglected is the relevance of this stylistic fact 
to the understanding of chronology in the Ath.Pol. The descrip- 
tion of the reforms begins (21,1): róre 88 ro mj ovs mpocoryxads 
ére rerápro perà Thy röv rupávvov KardAvow èm "loayópov üpyovros 


t Contra Hignett, p. 126, but this rests on his misinterpretation of 
Ath.Pol., 21,1, for which of. infra. 

5 The words droĉiðovs rë whyOer rjv wodtrefay describe Cleisthenes’ pro- 
gramme, the reward offered to the demos in exchange for its support. 
Thus Hignett, p. 333; H. T. Wade-Gery (“The Laws of Kleisthenes," 
C.Q., XXVII [1933], pp. 17-29 = Essays in Greek History [Oxford, 
1958], pp. 135-54, to which references are here given) is non-commitial 
(p. 189). However, this does nothing to confirm Hignett’s view of the 
Aristotelian evidence as a whole, since the passage probably refers to 
the latter part of 509-8, whilst even if we are in the opening months of 
Isagoras’ archonship this does not preclude a ratification of the reforms 
prior to Isagoras' expulsion. 

Sav, not éyévero. Cf. 22,4: dv dyyeuóv kai mpoerárws jv "Immrapxos. 

"On the structure of the Ath.Pol. account cf. Wade-Gery, p. 139. 
He does not however deal with the chronological significance of the 
literary fact, and does not substantiate his correct contention (p. 143) 
that Ath.Pol. was dependent on Herodotus for the sequence of events. 
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«ra. To Hignett róre is the time after the expulsion of Isagoras 
and mpocoryxés thus is chronologically equivalent to jv . . 
"pocrárgs in 20,4. But just as there is no temporal sequence 
between Hdt., V, 69 and 70, so there can be none between 
Ath.Pol. 20 and 21. Because of the compositional relation be- 
tween these two chapters the fact that in the Ath.Pol. narrative 
Cleisthenes’ Victory immediately precedes the detail of the re- 
forms has no chronological significance whatsoever. 

There is then no suggestion in Ath.Pol. that the Spartan 
intervention came before the passing of the reforms. This con- 
clusion is reinforced when it is realised that Ath.Pol., 21,1 cor- 
responds with and is derived from Hdt., V, 69,2, a passage 
which after the digression resumes the position of 66,2, before 
the appeal to Sparta. It would be natural for the author in 
beginning his fuller description of the reforms to draw on that 
part of the Herodotean exeursus which contained the historian's 
own brief account; his only change was to postpone his treat- 
ment until he had dealt with the political struggle. Thus róre 
8& rot mÀýbovs mpocarykós in Ath.Pol. is a proem to the detailed 
account of Cleisthenes’ measures, echoing the rév *A@yvatay O9uov 
vwpórepov dmrwopevoy Tore wdvTws mpos Tijv éevroU poipay mposcbýkarto 
of Herodotus. In short none of the three passages of Ath.Pol. 
cited conflicts with the Herodotean sequence of events, while 
the parallel pointed out above strongly suggests positive agree- 
ment. The absolute Aristotelian date for the reforms accords 
well enough with the vague pera of Herodotus. We may therefore 
believe without any qualms that Herodotus’ order is correct and 
that it was the passing of the reforms which inspired Isagoras 
to call in Cleomenes.? 


ROBIN SEAGER. 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


$ Wade-Gery in his list of parallel passages (pp. 137 f.) deals only 
with Ath.Pol. 20 and so overlooks this correspondence. 

° This does not of course entail the naive belief that Cleisthenes pos- 
sessed special legislative powers. Cf. Hignett, pp. 126 f. (Wade-Gery's 
suggestion on p. 142 that érè "Toaydpou &pxovros must mean that Isagoras 
was still in Athens is untenable. The expression is & date, as colour- 
less as 508-7 B.C.) The question is not a constitutional one; we pre- 
sume that the followers of Cleisthenes were better equipped than their 
opponents with the basic weapons of practical democracy, e. g. bench-legs. 


HORACE: ODES, I, 9. 


Horace’s famous Soracte ode has always been a delight to 
the poet’s admirers and a source of embarrassment for his in- 
terpreters. Eduard Fraenkel, in his recent work on Horace, 
deals with this ode in a manner that may be considered typical 
of the perplexity of his predecessors: “But we have to admit 
that as a whole the poem falls short of the perfection reached 
by Horace in many of his odes. Its heterogeneous elements have 
not merged into a harmonious unit. Line 18 nunc et campus et 
areae and what follows suggest a season wholly different from 
the severe winter at the beginning. This incongruity cannot be 
removed by any device of apologetic interpretation. To put 
it somewhat crudely: the ‘Hellenistic’ ending of the ode and 
its ^Aleaean' beginning have not really coalesced.” The ode, 
in short, stands accused of the kind of flaw which Horace himself 
ridicules in the opening lines of the Ars Poetica. 

Others, however, unwilling to admit defeat or to ignore the 
problems involved, have tried to find some order and unity in 
this ode. But this effort in many cases has given rise to a strained 
search for symbolism and to what Fraenkel doubtless had in 
mind by the phrase “apologetic interpretation." L. P. Wilkin- 
son, for example, declares? that I, 9 cannot be understood with- 
out an awareness of the nature-symbolism involved. The bright, 
clear, and highly visual image of the first stanza is thus a symbol 
for old age, and the third stanza presents the storm of life and 
the calm of death. “The suggestive effect,” Wilkinson says,® 
“is: ‘Old age will come so enjoy yourself now. Your life is 
in the hands of fortune. So before old age comes, enjoy your- 
self?" Gilbert Highet in a somewhat similar way sums up the 
ode with these words:* “and yet the central theme is clear and 
the sequence of thoughts is fairly simple: snow—winter—the 
death of the year—resist death—enjoy life—enjoy love.” 


*See Eduard Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957), p. 177. 


2 See L, P. Wilkinson, Horace and His Lyric Poetry (Cambridge, 
1945), pp. 129-31. 
? Wilkinson, p. 131. 


*See Gilbert Highet, Poets in a Landscape (New York, 1957), pp. 
122-3. 
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M. P. Cunningham, a more recent critic, also finds this ode 
fraught with nature-symbols, to the point where he can say of 
ihe cupressi of the third stanza, “The cypress is an evergreen 
and one is inclined to take it as a symbol of youth, if the context 
permits.” This despite the fact that Horace elsewhere applies 
in the accepted way the adjectives invisas and funebris to this 
tree. The epithet veteres, which otherwise might be considered 
the epithet proper of orni, then takes on, for this critic, added 
significance, and the lesson that the gods send or fail to send 
death to youth or age on an irrational basis is drawn from the 
stanza as a whole. 

There is, however, a way of looking at this ode which, without 
calling on symbolism, makes it fall into a quite simple and, in 
Horace, familiar pattern. An approach to the interpretation to 
be suggested here is provided by A. Y. Campbell,” who takes as 
intentional “an account of out-door pursuits that must be, at 
best, highly inappropriate to such a season (i.e., winter).” * And 
in point of fact,” observes Campbell, “the third stanza itself 
implies a transition from winter to spring; the advice thereafter 
becomes general.” But Campbell also finds in this poem a change 
of mood or theme and attributes it to a “desire to give an 
appearance of spontaneity.” 8 

But the mood of the Soracte ode, which is embodied in the 
advice imparted, scarcely changes. It is that advice and that 
mood found in many Horatian odes: carpe diem, enjoy life while 
you can, The means suggested to this end, love and drink, are 
likewise standard with Horace. But all this is hardly more than 
a thematic refrain, occurring in the second stanza and repeated 
in the fourth and sixth, The order and unity of the ode rest 
in the harmonious mingling of this general refrain with the 
particular images evoked in the first, third, and fifth stanzas of 
the successive seasons. Odes, I, 9, for its theme and its treatment, 


*See Maurice P. Cunningham, “Enarratio of Horace Odes 1.9," 
C.P., LII (1957), pp. 98-102. Other recent literature is cited in this 
article. See also M. G. Shields, “Odes 1.9: A Study in Imaginative 
Unity," The Phoenia, XII (1958), pp. 166-73. 

° Cunningham, p. 101. 

T See A. X. Campbell, Horace: A New Interpretation (London, 1924), 
pp. 224-5. 

8 Campbell, p. 225, n. 1. 


/ 


should be closely associated with Odes, I, 4 and IV, 7. Granted 
that in the latter two odes the poet deliberately points to the 
phenomenon of season yielding to season, there can yet be little 
doubt that the rapidly summoned images of winter, spring, and 
summer in Odes, T, 9 are meant to imply the same thing. 

Of the first stanza and the pieture of winter there drawn, 
there is no need to speak. Campbell has alluded to a transition 
from winter to spring in the third stanza, and he is surely 
right. The lines 
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qui simul 
stravere ventos aequore fervido 
deproeliantis, nee cupressi 
nec veteres agitantur orni 


are a concise, albeit oblique, expression of the two aspects of 
spring which most impressed the ancient writers: the release 
from the storms of late winter and the equinoctial season; and 
the peaceful quiet which served as prelude to summer. Catullus, 
who is in most of his poems not much concerned with nature 
&nd the seasons, has in one instance described spring in terms 
similar to those of Horace: 1° 


Jam ver egelidos refert tepores 
iam caeli furor aequinoctialis 
iucundis Zephyri sileseit auris 


Virgil’s famous hymn to spring?* returns to these same two 
ideas with the lines 


ver magnus agebat 
orbis et hibernis parcebant flatibus Euri 
and 
si non tanta quies iret frigusque caloremque 
inter. 


Horace’s veteres orni, then, are sisters to Virgil's aged mountain 
oak of Aeneid, IV, 441, and Horace is here portraying the vernal 
release from the winter storms which Virgil there describes: 


° Cunningham, pp. 100-1, agrees with this, but sees in this “a situa- 
tion near the seashore” and a description, apparently, of a particular 
equinoctial storm. 

10 Catullus, 46, 1-3. 12 Georg., II, 338-9. 

u Virgil, Georg., II, 323-45. 18 Georg., II, 344-5. 
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ac velut annoso validam cum robore quercum 
Alpini Boreae nunc hinc nunc flatibus illinc 
eruere inter se certant. 


It is Horace himself who provides additional support to the 
contention that the third stanza of the Soracte ode is concerned 
with spring. Not only does he elsewhere 14 speak of veris comites, 
quae mare temperant . . . animae . . . Thraciae, but there is also 
one activity, the dance, which Horace considers most appropriate 
to the spring, and this idea occurs in all three of his odes on 
the succession of the seasons.5 Finally, the juxtaposition of 
virenti canities in line 17 of our ode has a seasonal as well as a 
human application. If there is any deliberately contrived sym- 
bolism in the poem, it is just here, where it is not a question 
of things in nature symbolizing the human situation, but rather 
the very opposite. 

Proof is less easily adduced for the contention that summer 
is in the poet's mind when he urges, in the fifth stanza, lines 
18-20: 

Nune et campus et areae 


lenesque sub noctem susurri 
composita repetantur hora. 


One might point out that these lines are still perfectly descrip- 
tive of what remains to this day as one of the major summer 
sports of southern Italy.1* More revealing, however, is what 
well might be the inspiration for line 19. Virgil, who in other 
passages speaks of the bees as at their work aestiva luce," per 
aestatem liquidam,* and aestate nova,” in Ecl., I, 53-5 describes 
in part the good fortune of Tityrus with these words: 


... Saepes 
Hyblaeis apibus florem depasta salicti 
saepe levi somnum suadebit inire susurro. 


14 Odes, IV, 12, 1-2. 

15 Odes, I, 4, 5-7; 9, 16; and IV, 7, 5-6. 

18 See Giorgio Pasquali, Orazio lirico (Florence, 1920), p. 83. Pasquali, 
who was perhaps the first to see Horace’s real intention in these lines, 
says, “ in solitarie piazze romane, dove cresce l'erba, s'ineontrano aneor 
oggi eopie di amanti." He takes scholarly pains to support the phrase 
sub noctem by adding, * ma di giorno non si fa l'amore in piazza ne a 
Roma ne altrove." 

17 Georg., IV, 52. 18 Georg., IV, 59. 1? Aen., I, 430. 
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Despite the differing demands of the metrical patterns, there 
remains a remarkable similarity between the last line here and 
line 19 of Odes, I, 9. In both instances like words and sounds 
are used to achieve the same effect of drowsy, quiet murmurs 
appropriate to summer. Horace would seem to be paying Virgil 
the same compliment of deliberate imitation which Virgil paid 
others.?° 

Odes, I, 9 is, therefore, a neatly contrived arrangement of three 
more or less oblique evocations of the three seasons, winter, 
spring, and summer, in stanzas one, three, and five, each followed 
by a stanza alluding to an activity peculiarly suited to that 
particular season, and all based on the familiar carpe diem 
theme. In this short span, moreover, Horace brings the reader 
from the stiff, bright, and cold view of Mt. Soracte looming on 
the distant horizon to the completely opposed picture of the 
limp and feebly resisting finger of a girl hiding in a dark and 
intimate summer’s corner. Rather than any elaborate sym- 
bolism, this poem displays a near flawless conjunction of sound, 
thought, and visual image. It is a brilliant tour de force which, 
for the boldness of its conception, may perhaps be assigned to 
Horace’s earlier work, but for its perfection of execution deserves 
to stand with the best products of his mature years.?? 


GERALD J. SULLIVAN. 
Sr, PAUrT's SCHOOL, 
Cowoconp, N.H. 


20 For another example of Horace “echoing” Virgil in a similar 
seasonal context, see Georg., II, 322 (. . . iam praeterit aestas) and 
Odes, IV, 7, 9 (... ver proterit aestas). 

21 Highet, pp. 122-3, notes this same remarkable transition, but with 
slightly different emphasis. 

22 This is the opinion of most commentators. See, for example, C. H. 
Moore, Horace, The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Saeculare (New York, 
1902), p. 84. 


A POSSIBLE TURCO-MONGOLIAN SOURCE FOR 9eypí 
IN HERMAS' THE PASTOR? 


The Pastor (6 couv) by Father Hermas (written ca. A.D. 
100), though considered an inspired book of the New Testament 
until the end of the fourth century, was finally declared apo- 
eryphal in 496. Its popularity continued well into the Middle 
Ages, and it is still a major component of Patristic writings, as 
shown by its inclusion in recent editions of the Apostolic Fathers.? 
Through a series of visions and supernatural communications, 
Hermas delivers a solemn invitation to penitence. Only Latin 
translations of this work were known until 1856, when Anger 
published a Greek text. Since then, critical editions have made 
use of Latin, Greek, Ethiopian, and Coptic versions and frag- 
ments.* 

In one passage of this work occurs a curious name of an 
angel, ®eypi, which has thus far not been satisfactorily explained. 
The locus of @eypi is in Vision four, part two, paragraph four, 
and reads as follows: 


+My attention was first drawn to this word by the late Prof. F. D. 
Lessing (Emeritus, Oriental Languages, University of California, Berke- 
ley), who earlier privately proposed this connection. His generous relin- 
quishment of the topic is gratefully acknowledged. 

°*E.g. The Apostolic Fathers, ed. and tr. by F. X. Glimm, J. M.-F. 
Marique, and G. Walsh (New York, 1947), 401 pp., vol. I of The Fathers 
of the Church. 

*Rudolph Anger, Hermae Pastor Graece (Leipzig, 1856). The manu- 
script on which this was based, however, had been copied and emended 
by the celebrated forger and manuscript dealer, Konstantin Simonides, 
and not until 1888 did an edition appear which was free of Simonides’ 
errors and changes. A brief popular account is given in Curtis Mac- 
Dougall’s Hoawes (I cite the Ace pocketbook edition [New York, 1958], 
p. 226). 

*Only the most recent critical edition, by Molly Whittaker (Die 
Apostolischen Väter, I, Der Hirt des Hermas [Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 
1956], vol. 48 of Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
Jahrhunderte), takes into account F. W. K. Miiller’s discovery of a 
Middle Persian fragment of Hermas. See his * Eine Hermas-stelle in 
maniehüischer Version,” Sitzb. Berl., LX (1905), pp. 1077-83. 

"It is $23,4 in the new paragraphing proposed by Musurillo and 
adopted by Whittaker, op. cit. 
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eù rovro ó Kúpios áxéoreXev tov dyyedov abroU ròv éri Onptoy 
Ovra, ob 70 övouá éarw Oeypl, “ kai évébpa£ev 76 otópa abrod, tva. 
pi) oe Aupáyy." © 

On this account the Lord dispatched his angel who was 


over wild beasts, whose name was Thegri, “to close his 
mouth so that he might not harm you." 


Without listing at length every edition of Hermas examined 
by me, suffice it to report the discovery by editors of the text 
that this name occurs nowhere else in Greek, Christian, or Jewish 
literature. Kirsopp Lake does state (without, however, giving 
the source) that James Rendel Harris, to whom so many Biblical 
textual improvements of merit are due, emends thegri to segri, 
linking it with a Hebrew verb sagar ‘to shut, ? which does in 
fact occur in Daniel 6,22, a citation bearing on the passage in 
question (as does also Hebrews 11, 33). 

The variant readings of the different manuscripts are not too 
enlightening. A, the Codex Athensis of Mount Athos, has Oeypi, 
and L?, a Latin text of the 14th century, Tegri. The Codex 
Sinaiticus (S) reads eye, corrected by later scribes to feype. The 
Ethiopian version has Tegeri, and L}, an early Latin manuscript, 
has Hegrin. On the basis of these readings,? Geypí would appear 
to be as faithful as any choice. None of these variae lectiones 
lends any particular support to Harris’ segri. 

One can, however, find in the Turco-Mongolian (or Altaic) 
languages, which are spread across the Central Asian steppes 
from the Black Sea to Siberia and northern China, a basie and 
important word, which is both phonetically similar and semanti- 


9 The passage is cited according to Whittaker, p. 20, and differs in 
no particular from the edition by Auguste Lelong, Le Pasteur d'Hermas 
(Paris, 1912), pp. 64-5. 

T Kirsopp Lake, The Apostolic Fathers, II, p. 65 (The Loeb Classical 
Library edition). The work by Glimm et al. (cf. note 2) cites Lake's 
translation and note (p. 256), and repeats the statement. According 
to Lelong, loc. cit., F. X. Funk's edition of 1901 (Opera Patrum Apos- 
tolicorum, Y, p. 463 [Tübingen]) gives an explanation of this word. 
Miss Whittaker has kindly sent me a copy of this passage from Cam- 
bridge. The emendations of St. Jerome, Harris, and Delitzsch reviewed 
there do not advance our cause. 

2 Lake, loc. cit. Cf. Harris, “On the Angelology of Hermas,” Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Circulars (April, 1884), p. 75 b. 

° The variants are cited from Whittaker’s apparatus (p. 20), but do 
not differ from those listed by Lelong, loc, cit. 
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cally acceptable. This word is tengri (iügri), and refers to the 
sky-god about whom center the animistic beliefs of the Mon- 
golian, Turkic, and Tungusic peoples of Central Asia, the Altai, 
and Siberia.° Genghiz Khan, the greatest Mongol leader, 
worshipped Tengri, but Western works usually translate it as 
“the blue sky.” Later developments, as those among the Buriat- 
Mongols of Siberia, produce a multiplicity of tengri: 55 good 
and 44 evil, headed by Esege Malan Tengri. The Altaic lan- 
guages are extremely conservative, so that the word tengri 
occurs in this form in both ancient and modern texts. The 
plural usually employs the animate ending -ner, thus tengriner, 
but occasionally the plural tengris is found. 

The oldest major source in Mongolian literature is the Secret 
History of the Mongols, an imperial chronicle written down in 
1240, and preserved in a transcription using Chinese characters 
according to their phonetic value. The form tenggert is attested 
several times in this document ($8 1, 21, etc.).!? This is as far 
back as the word can be taken in Mongolian written materials. 
However the ancient Turkish runic inscriptions, found in the 
Orkhon and Yenisei valleys of Mongolia and first deciphered 
in the 1890’s, date from the 8th century, and provide an earlier 
witness for this word. In fact, the opening line of the Kiil-tegin 
inscription contains an abjuration to kök taéyri “the blue sky." 13 

In spite of these confirmations of the form tengri, they are 
still about six centuries later than the use of this word by 
Father Hermas. One avenue still remains open, however. As 
the many Turco-Mongolian barbarians harassed the Chinese 
from earliest times, there is mention of them in the Chinese 
dynastic histories. In both the Shih-cht and Han-shu is a famous 


1° For a general exposition of this religion, see Father Schmidt, Der 
Ursprung der Gottes-Idee (Mimster, 1952), X, no. 3, 864 pp. 

1T. J. Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen (Leipzig, 1829), p. 82, 
line 15; Erich Haenisch, Eine Urga-Handschrift des mongolischen Ge- 
schichtswerkes (Berlin, 1955), folio 33 r 21. 

1? E. Haenisch, Wörterbuch zum Manghol un niuca tobca’an (Leipzig, 
1939), p. 148, s. v. tenggeri. The documents in the only slightly later 
hP'ags-pa script write this word as dégri, an anomaly for which no 
explanation has as yet been devised, See N. Poppe-J. Krueger, The 
Mongolian Monuments in hP'ags-pa Script (Wiesbaden, 1957), pp. 68-70. 

18 V. Thomsen, Inscriptions de VOrkhon dechiffrés (Helsinki, 1896), 
pp. 97, 107, 114, ete.; S. E. Malov, Pamyatniki drevne-tyurkskoi pismen- 
nosti (Moscow-Leningrad, 1951), pp. 19, 27, 28, ete. 
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passage devoted to the Hsiung-nu,* an early nomadic people 
often identified with the Huns of some centuries later. As luck 
would have it, among the Hsiung-nu words cited is tengri. This 
word must, however, be read through the medium of a transcrip- 
tion into Chinese characters, the pronunciation of which has 
changed considerably through the millennia. From the modern 
reading of ch‘eng-li, the ancient pronunciation of "/'üng-liei 
(for tügri) can readily be established by Karlgrenian reconstruc- 
tions." The date of this passage may be set in the 2nd century 
B.C., a citation considerably antedating that of Hermas. The 
identification of this Chinese phrase was made as early as de 
Guignes in 1756.5 It was also discussed by K. Shiratori in 
1902," and more recently by Ligeti From this history, as 
briefly sketched out above, it seems clear that the word tengri has 
remained virtually unchanged for over 2,000 years. 

The Greek form @eypi has no v. This is not surprising in view 
of such well-known orthographies as äyyeħos for *dvyedos. The 
combination *@cyypi seems unwieldy, and *@evypi is not in har- 
mony with Greek orthoépic practice. The failure to note n in 
this word would not pose too great a problem, were it not for 
the fact that tengri could also be read as tegri when written in 
the traditional Mongolian seript. To understand this discrepancy 
requires a few remarks about that script. 

The Mongolian script is vertical, and was taken over from 
that of the Uighurs, a Turkie people who borrowed it from 
the Sogdians. They in turn had derived it from Aramaic, which 
ties into the Hebrew and Phoenician systems of writing. In 
this vertical script there is considerable ambiguity, involving in 
this case the letters e and n, which are written with the same 
sign. No problem arises, because in words with e, the e will 
be preceded and followed by consonants, whereas words with 


14 Han-shu, Ch. 94 A; Shih-chi, Ch. 110. 

15 Cf. the readings as cited by Sir Gerard Clauson, “Turk, Mongol, 
Tungus,” Asia Maior, n.s. VIII, pp. 114-15, from Karlgren, Grammata 
Serica, Nos. 725 t‘éng and 519 g lior. 

16 Joseph de Guignes, Histoire générale des Huns, des Turcs, des 
Mongols ... (Paris, 1756), I, part 2, page 2 (footnote a). 

27 Kurakichi Shiratori, “Sinologische Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Türk-Vólker," Part II, in Bulletin de VAcadémie Impérial des Sciences 
de St. Péterbourg, XVII (1902), no. 2, pp. 001-003. 

18 Louis Ligeti, “ Mots de civilisation de Haute Asie en transcription 
chinoise," Acta Orientalia, I (1950), pp. 141-88; see note 2 on pp. 168-9. 
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n will have vowels before and after the n. In the case of a very 
few words, however, taken over directly from the Uighur con- 
ventions of writing, vowels are omitted, and tengri, written ingrt, 
is one of these. It was this circumstance, or rather, the lack 
of knowing it, that caused the earliest Western editor of a 
Mongolian historical text, I. J. Schmidt, to write Tegri through- 
out his 1829 edition of the Erdeni-yin Tobéi.2® There is no his- 
torical or phonological basis for regarding *fegri as an earlier 
form of tengri. Were this otherwise, the absence of n in Hermas’ 
form might be significant.?° 

The ¢ in Mongolian represented an aspirated voiceless dental 
stop. The Greek 6, however, generally agreed to represent [th], 
had not yet gone over to an interdental spirant by the time of 
Hermas, although it was so pronounced in a few localities. Thus, 
the 6 must have retained its occlusive nature when tengri was 
transcribed.” 

In conclusion, it does not seem too difficult to accept the iden- 
tification of Hermas’ @eypi with the Mongolian and Turkic 
tengri, as such. The real problem is to determine how this word 
may have become known to Hermas. There was as yet virtually 
no knowledge of China (the writings of Theophylactus Simocatta 
on China date from the 7th century), and the Huns (if these 
were Hsiung-nu) had not yet begun their European ineursions. 
One could, of course, presume that Geypí is the work of some 
later editor or scribe who happened to learn this word when, 
or if, it became more widely known in Europe, but this seems to 
be grasping at straws. At ihe present stage of research, one can 
only presume that the Altaic tengri penetrated in some way to 
the West, retaining sufficient of its meanings to be used as an 
angel name by Father Hermas. The congruence in the general 
form and tone of the words seems to be too great for a chance 
resemblance. We must wait for more light. 

JOHN R. KRUEGER. 
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?? f, J, Schmidt, op. cit. In the Vorwort to the reprinted edition (The 
Hague, 1961, p. v) I cited the suggestion of Professor Lessing that the 
earlier form of tengri might be tegri. 

20 See P. Pelliot, T’oung Pao, XXXVII (1944), pp. 165-85, which Prof, 
D. Sinor has pointed out to me. 

21 Edgar H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latini 
(Philadelphia, 1940), pp. 77, 79, 82, 84. 


UP AND DOWN IN PLATO'S LOGIC. 


Professor Rosenmeyer's article on “Platos Hypothesis and 
the Upward Path" in this Journal for 1960 has led me to the 
following views. 

The Greek words for up, upwards, etc., are often used by 
Plato in a metaphorical way. They are used as metaphors for 
more than one thing. Their commonest metaphorical use is to 
refer to the contrast between the less real and the more real. 
According to Plato’s metaphysics, the world exhibits different 
degrees of reality, and any reality may be metaphorically said 
to be ‘above’ any reality less real than itself, and ‘below’ any 
reality more real than itself. In the metaphor of the Cave, the 
objects both in and outside the cave represent by their vertical 
relations the relative degrees of reality belonging to the objects 
which they represent. (Except that the sun, which is lower than 
the stars, is made to represent a more real object than they 
represent. Here relative brightness takes over from relative 
height the task of metaphorically representing relative reality.) 

That is Plato’s main metaphysical use of the metaphor of up. 
He has at least one other metaphysical use of it, and that is to 
represent the simpler as up and the more complex as down. This 
occurs in Timaeus, 53D. 

The metaphysical use easily suggests an epistemological use 
of the metaphor. If different states of mind apprehend different 
degrees of reality, if, for example, ‘noesis’ apprehends more real 
things than ‘ pistis ? does, if ‘ noesis’ in fact apprehends the most 
real things there are, and if the most real things are metaphori- 
cally referred to as the ‘uppermost’ things (Rep., 511 D 8), 
then we might also refer to ‘ noesis’ as the ‘ uppermost’ state of 
mind. Plato does this sort of thing in his image of the Cave. 
He speaks of the upward progress of a released prisoner as a 
symbol of a man’s turning his attention to successively more 
real realities. 

The notions of up and down, etc., could be used, thirdly, as a 
metaphor for the logical relation of a premiss to its conclusion. 
The conclusion follows from or is entailed by the premiss. The 
premiss entails the conclusion. Does Plato ever use the notion 
of up and down as a metaphor for the logical relation of 
entailment? 
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He certainly does not do so often in his Republic. If we 
exclude all the cases where the metaphor is certainly or possibly 
metaphysical or epistemological, there are few or no cases of 
metaphorical up left in the Republic. où Suvapévyy rav VroÜéccov 
dvwrépw éxBaivev, 511A, sounds logical; but the sentence at once 
goes on with cixdar 9€ xpwpévny abrots rois brò roy káro darecxacbeiow, 
where xdrw is certainly metaphysical. èm’ àpyijv dveA Portes, 511 CD, 
also sounds logical at first; but on second thoughts we see that 
the masculine participle, referring to mathematicians, makes the 
meaning epistemological rather than logical. A clearly logical 
use of the metaphor would have to be one where it was applied 
not to men but to propositions; for logic is about propositions 
and not about men. 
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I know only one passage in which the metaphor is unmis- 
takably applied to propositions rather than to men or to reality 
in general, and that is Phaedo, 101D : Anv aŭ trdbcow trobépevos 
Hrs TOv dvoÜev. BeXriavg daívovro. Hypotheses are a sort of propo- 
sition, and here it is certainly the hypotheses themselves which 
are above. We do not know for certain what Plato had in mind, 
or what part the metaphor of up played in what he had in 
mind; but most of us judge it very probable that he was thinking 
that an hypothesis is ‘up’ by reference to other hypotheses which 
it entails as conclusions from itself, and ‘down’ by reference to 
hypotheses which it does not entail but is entailed by. The direc- 
tion from premiss to conclusion is symbolized by spatial direc- 
tion downwards. 


But here comes the startling novelty of Professor Rosenmeyer's 
article. Contrary to the rest of us, he thinks that spatial 
direction downwards here symbolized for Plato the logical direc- 
tion from conclusion to premiss. He holds that the premisses or 
hypotheses are thought of by Plato as being below, and as en- 
tailing conclusions above themselves. (Like, I suppose, the 
medieval calculators writing the ‘sum’ above the items.) He 
understands ris röv dvwfev BeXrlorg $aívowo as meaning the 
hypothesis which seemed best at generating the conclusions above 
itself. Hence róv dyw6ev are not the available hypotheses, one of 
which is now to be hypothesized; they are the conclusions that 
will follow from whatever hypothesis is hypothesized. In other 
words, réy &veÜcv here refers to propositions playing the same 
logical part as those referred to by ray åppnpévov below. 


/ 


I think Rosenmeyer must be wrong here, because it is impos- 
sible for rév dvoðev BeAtiorn to mean ‘best at generating those 
above’ or ‘best at entailing those above’ or ‘most effective of 
conclusions.’ No Greek would ever have understood those words 
so. I note that Rosenmeyer does not translate the passage so as 
to convey what he says it really means. The translation which 
he gives neither means what it ought to mean on his theory, nor, 
I fear, means anything else. His translation is: “ placing below 
hypothesis X another hypothesis Y which would seem to be the 
best (hypothesis) of the (propositions) above it.” This is not 
merely awkward, as Rosenmeyer says; it is nonsense. We must 
retain the usual view that, whereas rõv dpynpévey is a metaphor 
for logical consequences, rév dvoev is a metaphor for logical 
premisses. 

There is one other perfectly impossible interpretation in 
Rosenmeyer’s paper. Of Timaeus, 58D, ras 8 ër roúrov dpxas 
&veÜcy Oeds oiüev he says he suspects that ràs 8 er roúrwv ápxàs 
forms a selfcontained unit, and ävwĝeyv goes with Ocds oiücv and 
signifies the position from which the god exercises his knowledge. 
He tacitly builds on this ‘suspicion’ in drawing his conclusion. 
But in his ‘selfcontained unit,’ ras 8 ër rovrov dpxds, the eri is 
unintelligible without the dvafev. And, while the gods do plenty 
of things from above, one thing they do not do from above is 
know. Knowing is not done directionally or from a point of view. 

In Republic, 511B Socrates describes two stages of dialectical 
method, separated by wdAw a’. In order to discuss these two 
stages as thoroughly as I did in my Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, Y 
had to give them names. I chose the names ‘upward path’ and 
‘downward path, ‘ path’ because Plato often uses the notion of 
& path or road as & metaphor for method in thinking, and 
*upward and downward? because there are suggestions of this 
metaphor in the passage. I think the suggestions are stronger 
than Rosenmeyer thinks them to be: but he too thinks they are 
there: “The image, probably humorous, of the stepping stones 
which seem to indicate an ‘up’ and * down’ orientation . . . The 
best we can say .. . is that for one moment there is promise of 
a vertical perspective coming out into the open, only to be 
silenced immediately by what is probably a vague assumption of 
horizontal procedure.” 

Neither these names of mine, nor any other matters in my 
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book, imply, as Rosenmeyer seems to think they imply, that 
“Plato’s logical terminology is . . . shaped by a consistent ... 
metaphysical topography,” or that “Plato systematically re- 
gard(ed) the argument by hypothesis as leading downward from 
premise to inference.” I agree with Rosenmeyer that these two 
propositions are false, and that the following two are true: 
* Plato is not in this context interested in establishing an un- 
ambiguous vertical perspective," and “when Plato, in his analy- 
sis of the Divided Line and Cave, talks about hypothesis, dpx7, 
rerev77, etc., his language is usually non-committal on the score 
of perspective." I regret, however, this use of the word ^ per- 
spective,” when all that is under discussion is a metaphor. It is 
better to say: Most of Plato’s discussion of hypothesis, dpyy, 
TeÀevrj, etc., does not use the metaphor of up and down in a 
logical way to represent the relation of premiss to conclusion, 
although he often uses this metaphor in a metaphysical way to 
represent degrees of reality, and in an epistemological way to 
represent our knowledge of degrees of reality. 
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ADDENDUM TO “AMBIVALENT AIAQ3 IN HESIOD” 
(LXXXIV [1963], pp. 17-27). 


I should have mentioned that I do not regard the occurrence 
of the rare dvoAPiy at Hesiod, Op., 319 as an obstacle to belief 
that that line is based upon a contemporary proverb. It is the 
confrontation of the ideas ‘aides ~ poverty’ and ‘ tharsos ~ 
wealth? which seems to me important, and Hesiod has sought 
to make the opposition more direct by using linguistic congeners, 
dvoABin ~ dABos. *AvoABin appears to me no more to discredit 
the idea of a proverb underlying Op., 319 than the presence of 
avSpi wpotxry at Od., XVII, 352 discredits the idea of a proverb 
behind Od., XVII, 347 and Op., 817 (where parts of kexpnpévos 
dyjp are used). 

K. J. MoKay. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


REVIEWS. 


Leonarp R. PAnwER. Mycenaeans and Minoans. Aegean Prehistory 
in the Light of the Linear B Tablets. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1962. Pp. 264; 9 pls.; 44 figs. $6.00. 


In this short and exeiting book Professor Palmer of Oxford, an 
Indo-European linguist and one of the foremost scholars of Linear 
B, has two objectives: to give the general reader an aceount of the 
decipherment and significance of the Mycenaean Greek arehives, and 
to present archaeologists and ancient historians with the detailed 
argumentation for his revolutionary redating of the Knossos tablets 
some 250 years later than Sir Arthur Evans’ dating and for his 
proposed ehanges regarding the Indo-European and Greek migra- 
tions of the second millennium. This twofold aim is so ambitious 
that it ean hardly be successfully accomplished within the scope 
and format of this book, whieh is devoid of bibliography and has 
only a few references inserted in the text, While those of us who 
have followed the controversy in the British press, the Minutes of 
the London Mycenaean Seminar, and the pages of Antiquity since 
the summer of 1960 would have been disappointed had Palmer not 
elueidated his position, the results presented here, although disturbing 
to the traditional position, are far from conclusive proof of the 
eorrectness of his theories, 

On the more positive side, the first five chapters present an excel- 
lent account of the Linear B tablets, based primarily on the archives 
from Pylos. Ch. I, “The Search for Pylos," reviews the ancient 
and modern debate over the location of Homerie Pylos. Ch. IT, ^ The 
Linear B Script and its Decipherment,” warmly defends Ventris’ 
deeipherment against the critics, notably Professor Beattie of Edin- 
burgh, by using as proof the numerical probabilities inherent in 
the now famous Tripod Tablet (Ta 641) discovered after the de- 
eipherment, Chs. ITI to V dealing with the interpretation of the 
tablets are the most significant contribution of the book, Here 
Palmer has drawn heavily on his own scholarly articles as well as 
on the work of other philologists of Linear B, and has presented a 
synthesis of Mycenaean society and civilization based on the tablets. 
Ch. III, ^ The Land of the Pylians," discusses place-names and the 
extent of the Pylian kingdom. Ch. IV, * The World of the Tablets," 
examines the social structure, administration, economy (including 
the rations, weights and measures), and Mycenaean religion. Ch. V, 
“The Last Days of Pylos,” deals with the emergency measures 
inherent in the “rower” and “watcher” texts and the probable 
connection of the destruction of the palace about 1200 B.C. with 
one wave cf the Dorian Invasion. 

Rejecting many of the etymological guesses (pa-si-re-u = basileus; 
ke-ro-si-ja = gerousia) of the early stages of the decipherment, 


+See especially the editorial in Antiquity, XXXVI (1962), pp. 3-5 
with references to the preceding articles pro and con; also the article 
by Sinclair Hood, “The Knossos Tablets: A Complete View,” Ibid., 
pp. 38-40. 
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Palmer relies heavily on internal analysis: clusters of names, recur- 
rent ideograms, systems of weights and measures, His approach 
assumes that the information contained in the tablets, still subject 
to varying interpretations because of the inadequate orthography of 
the script, is on a par with other types of archaeological evidence. 
Not all archaeologists will agree, although the picture portrayed 
by Palmer agrees fairly closely with what we know of Mycenaean 
civilization from the purely archaeological side. Palmer’s discussion 
(pp. 106 ff.; 167 ff.) of the economic importance of the export of 
perfumed oil to the Levant in exchange for luxury products needs 
some modification in the light of pottery distribution. His theory 
assumes that oil was the main commodity in this trade and that Crete 
had a virtual monopoly in its manufacture, However, the ubiquitous 
stirrup-jar on Levantine sites is not the large coarse-ware type on 
which Palmer’s argument depends, but the small decorated variety 
(of Mycenaean manufacture) for which we can assume an exchange 
value for the pot itself even though it may have contained a small 
quantity of oil. The big bulk containers are relatively rare in the 
Near East, but of great frequency at palace sites on the mainland 
(see J. L. Benson, “Coarse Ware Stirrup Jars of the Aegean,” 
Berytus, XIV [1961], pp. 37-51) where a number bear Linear B 
inscriptions, Whether or not one accepts Palmer’s “ Cretan place- 
names ” of these inscriptions as evidence of Cretan trade in perfumed 
oil, the mainland controlled the shipment to the Levant and engaged 
in independent manufacture, proved by the unguent texts from 
Pylos and Mycenae and by the House of the Oil Merchant at the 
latter site. Palmer’s analysis (pp. 110-19) of the texts dealing with 
daily rations of grain has suggested to this reviewer that the small 
handleless bowl of rough fabric, so frequent in Mycenaean chamber 
tombs and agreeing almost exactly with the ideogram for the smallest 
unit of dry measure, may have served for a similar allotment of 
grain to the deceased. It would be interesting to discover whether 
the capacity of these bowls is constant and whether it bears any 
relationship to Palmer’s proposed standard. 

In the second half of the book Palmer combines his philological 
training with archaeology, in which he had apparently had little 
previous experience; this section is thus far more controversial. We 
shall return to Ch. VI, “ The Tablets and Aegean Prehistory,” which 
gives Palmer’s arguments for redating the Knossos tablets. Ch. VII, 
“The Coming of the Greeks,” attempts to bring the Luvians of Asia 
Minor and the Linear A texts, in which Palmer reads names of 
Luvian divinities, within the framework of the Indo-European migra- 
tions of Greece. Few prehistoric archaeologists will accept his 
premise that the Minyans were Luvians and that the Indo-European 
migration that marked the end of Early Helladie was not yet a 
Greek migration. This necessitates the revival of an old theory that 
the Greeks entered at the beginning of Late Helladic; however, recent 
discoveries at mainland sites have shown that there was even less 
of a break between MH and LH burial customs than had been 
previously thought. Furthermore, it involves the impossible corre- 
lation of Luvians introducing Minyan pottery and MH civilization 
to Greece about 1900 B. C. and a somewhat later branch of the same 
people being responsible for the MM III B palaces and the Linear A 
seript in Crete, Surely the Middle Bronze Age represents the period 
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of greatest divergence between mainland and Minoan civilizations, a 
divergence best explained by a basic difference in population, For a 
fuller refutation of Palmer’s Luvian theory, see the review article 
by George Mylonas, * The Luvian Invasions of Greece," Hesperia, 
XXXI (1962), pp. 284-309. 

In his redating of the Knossos tablets, Palmer presents much new 
‘evidence uncovered in a sleuth-like search through the Day Books of 
the Knossos excavations kept by Evans’ assistant, Duncan Mackenzie, 
and through other old records, letters, etc. in the Ashmolean Museum, 
He raises many questions that prehistorians will want answered 
before they can comfortably return, if indeed they can, to the 
status quo before the controversy. Most reviewers to date have 
avoided out-and-out rejection or endorsement of Palmer’s thesis, 
The full evidence is simply not available in The Palace of Minos 
or the excavation reports in the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, vols. VI, 1900 ff. Only the complete publication of the Day 
Books and Mackenzie’s pottery inventories (now available in micro- 
film at £12 and £2 respectively) together with a renewed study of 
the stratigraphic collection of pottery at Knossos, and if possible 
a new excavation on the site with the discovery of Linear B tablets 
in a stratified context can completely dispel the doubts raised by 
Palmer, or vindicate his position. 

On the other hand, it does not seem premature to venture some 
criticism of Palmer’s methods and results, However much one is 
disturbed by the way Evans has apparently shifted tablets around 
and “created” stratifications which Palmer says did not exist in 
the Day Books (particularly the Stirrup Vase Tablet and the Room 
of the Stirrup Jars, pp. 186-91; 215 ff.), one has little confidence 
in Palmer’s archaeological experience fo reinterpret the record, at 
best a precarious business. The archaeological picture at Knossos 
for the correct horizon of the tablets was difficult and perplexing, 
and far more complicated than at Pylos with its palace of one 
limited period. Of the twelve major deposits of tablets (Palmer, 
fig. 30, and Ventris-Chadwick, Documents, p. 115, fig. 13) only one 
was found in situ, the chariot tablets in a closet on the ground floor 
a little north of the South Propylaeum. They had been stacked in 
wooden chests on shelves and showed evidence of burning (P. M., 
IV, pp. 668 ff.; B.S.A., VI [1900], pp. 29 ff.). Apparently no 
pottery, which would give an external evidence for dating, was 
found with them, The other deposits were all found in disorder, a 
disorder compounded by the fact that they seem to have been stored 
in gypsum or wooden chests in the upper storeys of the Palace 
and to have been precipitated to the basement levels at, or after, 
the time of the great catastrophe. Some of these, notably the deposit 
from the Northern Entrance Passage (p. 184 and pp. 192 ff.) were 
found with LM III pottery, and in other cases they were found in 
parts of the Palace that are known to have been reoceupied in LM 
III. Hence Palmer has raised the very real problem of how LM II 
tablets could survive the LM III reoceupation and in some eases 
be found with LM III pottery. 

Nonetheless, Palmer has failed to present a coherent and eon- 
vineing picture of Knossos from about 1450 to 1150 B.C., and his 
theory needs further clarification. One may well ask: 
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1. What archaeological evidence is there for two destructive fires 
at Knossos? Palmer assumes one that burnt the LM II palace and 
introduced the Mycenaean Greeks, and a second late in the Reoeeu- 
pation period that accidentally baked the Linear B tablets and was 
caused by the Dorians. The excavation reports give no indication 
of this second fire which would have to be associated with pottery 
of the very end of LM III B, such as that from the Spring Chamber 
or the Shrine of the Double Axes. It is impossible to lower the date 
of the destruction of the great Palace, as Palmer at first seemed 
inclined to do, much below 1400 B.C. because of the Palace Style 
vases associated with this destruction. They are a generation or 
more earlier than the developed Mye. III A pottery style for which 
we have fixed dates independent of the Knossos evidence, notably 
the sherds found by Petrie at Tell el-Amarna dating to ca. 1375- 
1850 B.C. One cannot change the dates for the mainland ceramic 
development, which in its Myc. III A phase owed much to the 
Knossian LM II style. Palmer’s argument seems to ignore this whole 
important development and to jump from the end of LM II to 
the destructions at the end of Mye. III B. 

2. How much of the LM II palace was rebuilt and can be asso- 
ciated with the Linear B archives? Their elaborate administrative 
bureaucracy presupposes a far more impressive settlement than 
Evans’ squatters’ reoceupation, Palmer suggests that the Throne 
Room, the remodelled Northern Entrance Passage with the bull 
reliefs, the Lapidary’s Workshop should all be assigned to this late 
phase, but few Aegean archaeologists will be happy in dating these 
frescoes and other artifacts to 1150 B. C. The griffins of the Throne 
Room are surely the prototypes and not the successors of those at 
Pylos, and the bulls of the North Entrance are stylistically closer to 
those of the 15th C. Vapheio cups and early 14th C. pictorial-style 
vases than to the conventionalized animals on 18th C, vases and the 
late Tiryns frescoes. 

3. If all the Linear B tablets at Knossos belong to one limited 
period—and this assumption is perhaps not necessary—how does 
Palmer date K 872, the tablet showing bull's head rhyta and Vapheio- 
type cups? These ideograms are closely matched in Keftiu offerings 
from the Tomb of Senmut and in the actual objects from the Shaft 
Graves and earlier tholoi on the mainland, and it would be hard 
to aseribe to them a date after 1400 B.C. 

4. Why does Palmer assume that the occurrence of Mycenaean 
features on the Knossian Linear B tablets and sealings—the horse, 
ehariot, euirass, sword, arrow-head, stirrup-vase, waterfowl, ete.— 
necessitates a synehronism with LH III (which for him means the 
end of Mye. IIT B, 1200 B.C. or later)? To be sure, the horse and 
chariot are more typieal of the mainland and more suitable to its 
terrain, but the development of the two-part ehariot and the horse's 
tufted mane shown on the tablets had already taken place by the 
beginning of the 14th C. This is proved by the early Myc. III A 
chariot kraters from Cyprus, some of which are pre-Amarna in 
date. For these we must assume fresco prototypes, as well as the 
aetual objeets, either on the mainland and/or in Crete, Interestingly 
enough, fragments of such a freseo assigned to LM I have recently 
been reported from Knossos (B.C. H., LXXX [1956], p. 341). The 
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euirass ideogram now has a late 15th C. archaeological parallel in 
the bronze cuirass from Dendra (B. C.H., LXXXV [1961], p. 672, 
figs. 1-2), and the helmet in a bronze example from one of the new 
LM II Warrior Graves at Knossos (B.S.A., XLVII [1952], Pls. 
50-1). The waterfowl of the Armory sealings are closer to those 
on the 15th C. Argos vase, which may well be a Minoan work, than 
to the birds on 14th and 13th C. pictorial vases. And the stirrup- 
vase, while closely associated with LH III, was a Minoan introduction 
to the mainland. 

Only those who seek to maintain the Minoan purity of LM II 
civilization will be disturbed by such Mycenaean features in archives 
dating to ca. 1400 B. C. Evans’ warrior graves of the Zafer Papoura 
cemetery and those more recently discovered by Hood at the Hospital 
Site near Knossos (B. S. 4., XLVII [1952], pp. 243-77) and by 
Alexiou at Katsambas near Herakleion (Antiquity, XXVIII [1954], 
pp. 211-13) have shown that a militarist dynasty was in control 
of Knossos. That its arrival antedated the destruction of the Palace 
seems apparent from the occurrence of Palace Style vases (one even 
with representations of the mainland boar's tusk helmet) in these 
tombs along with swords and other weapons. Why could not this 
dynasty also have introduced Greek speech and the Linear B script 
prior to 1400 B. C.? 

If LM II represents an amalgam of Minoan and Mycenaean, we 
are left with the difficulty of explaining the destruction of the 
Palace, and why this event coincides so closely with the widespread 
diffusion of the purely mainland Mycenaean civilization, (Despite 
Palmer's claims for the importance of Crete in the LM III period, 
the ceramic evidence indicates that she was much less a part of the 
Mycenaean world than Rhodes, for example.) Perhaps the syn- 
chronism of Knossian destruction with mainland expansion has been 
overemphasized, Already in LH I and II mainland trade with 
Egypt, Rhodes, Miletus, and the Adriatic was beginning, apparently 
as a separate phenomenon from Minoan trade. Furumark has noted 
an overlap between the beginning of his Mye. III A:1 style (ca. 
1425 B.C.) and the latest pre-destruction pottery at Knossos, If 
the latter could be shown to extend down somewhat into the opening 
decades of the 14th C., as some of the pottery from the Palace and 
from the Warrior Graves seems to suggest, the gulf would widen 
even further, and the destruction might not have as direct a bearing 
on Mycenaean expansion as previously thought. 

At present it is premature to suggest a comprehensive picture 
of what took place at Knossos. Whether Palmer is right or wrong 
on his main thesis, all Aegean archaeologists should be grateful to 
him for reopening the question of the date of the Knossos tablets, 
and for causing us to reexamine more critically the evidence on 
which many of our cherished hypotheses rest. We look forward 
to the appearance of his more scholarly book, The Interpretation of 
Mycenaean Greek Teats.? 
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2 Since this review was written, some of the same arguments have 
been presented by F. Schachermeyr, A. AÁ., 1962, pp. 155-9 and E. T. 
Vermeule, A. J. A., LXVII (1963), pp. 195-9. Cf. also Schachermeyr, 
J. 0. A.I., XLV (1960), pp. 44-6. 


Lionen Casson. The Ancient Mariners: Seafarers and Sea Fighters 
of the Mediterranean in Ancient Times. New York, The Mae- 
millan Company, 1959. Pp. xx + 286. 

R. C, Anperson. Oared Fighting Ships from Classical Times to the 


Coming of Steam. London, Percival Marshall, 1962, Pp. xiv + 
102. 


In a narrative full of contagious enthusiasm Professor Casson has 
brought to life as a whole a large and important part of Ancient 
History. Fragments of the story have been treated before, The 
naval battles are recounted in almost amy general history, although 
with less attention to the nautieal problems of the commanders. The 
expansion of commerce and the slick devices of shippers and ship 
captains ean be dug out of economic histories, The ships themselves 
have been studied by Torr, Koester, and others, but receive here an 
up-to-date treatment, The methods of marine archaeology are sum- 
marized in a general ehapter and its findings are utilized for many 
details. More than any predecessor Casson enters into the point of 
view of the mariners, He retells and often reinterprets the stories 
of the great explorers—Jason, Neeho, Sataspes, Hanno, Pytheas, 
and Eudoxus. All this and more are combined into a story that has 
a natural unity which is based on the mariners’ common involvement 
with the hazards and opportunities of the sea, It is a well-balanced 
account, passing lightly over man’s first boats and the first ships of 
the Egyptians, ending with a sketch of the Byzantine Navy, and 
placing Periclean Athens in just about the center of the volume. 

Since the book is clearly “addressed first and foremost to the 
general reader" (p. vii), the pedantie will find it journalistic. 
Casson’s lively style makes free use of picturesque adjectives, as 
in his reference to Rome’s “ well-filled gallery of bone-headed ad- 
mirals,' but the liveliness of his narrative style is derived mainly 
from his use of specific definite detail. He writes with verve not 
only because he is aiming at a large audience but also because he 
is a man of definite opinions who does not enjoy hemming and 
hawing. His book is ideal for interesting students, and contains 
useful bibliographies and a glossary of Greek and Latin nautical 
terms; but graduate students will make a serious mistake if they 
think that all major problems are solved and that everything which 
Casson flatly asserts is generally accepted as known beyond question. 

It is to be hoped that so popularly written a book will dispel 
some popular misconceptions. Hollywood ought to register a shock 
from the statement referring to the time of Quo Vadis: “. . . there 
were no slaves then or thereafter in the Roman navy” (p. 211). 
That is well demonstrated, but I find shocking in a different sense 
the statement contrasting the triremes manned by Athenian citizens 
with “slave-driven medieval galleys” (p. 96 and cf. p. 37). In fact 
the medieval city-states such as Venice and Genoa depended on their 
free citizenry for crews just as did Athens or Rhodes, Not until 
the sixteenth century were the oarsmen in Mediterranean galley 
fleets mostly slaves or convicts; earlier they were free citizens called 
to service, or hired freemen, native or foreign. To be sure, some 
pirates or quasi-pirates began using captives as rowers much earlier, 
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but were slaves not used similarly also in Ancient Times? One would 
assume so, especially as Casson gives the impression that the merchant 
marine was almost entirely manned by slaves. UC 
Indeed, my one serious disappointment with Casson's book is his 
reticence concerning the ordinary seamen on private vessels. Does 
he really wish the reader to infer, as one well might from the only 
clear statement on the subject (p. 127), that all ordinary seamen 
were slaves? But there was a labor supply of free oarsmen from 
which the governments hired a large number for their war fleets, 
Did not the same men take service on merchantmen in peace time? 
By Byzantine times merchant vessels were certainly manned mostly 
by freemen. Had not that become true earlier, as the slave supply 
dried up under the Pax Romana? No doubt the evidence is slight, 
but there is no sign that Casson has tried to squeeze the legal sources 
and marshal inferences, It is significant, I fear, not only of some- 
what careless indexing but also of the author’s interests that not 
all the references pertinent to freedom and slavery in the crews 
(pp. 37, 96, 124-6, 127, 153, 160, 211) are brought together in the 
index under either “slavery” or “crews.” To answer my questions 
may require some imaginative arguments, but no more so than the 
logistic analysis of Agamemnon’s plans by which Casson concludes 
that the siege of Troy most likely lasted two years, not ten (pp. 35-6). 
Of special interest are Casson’s descriptions of the construction 
and gear of ships, for they are based on expert knowledge not only 
of the literature and the artifacts but also of ships and sailing. In 
these descriptions he might well have given even more emphasis to 
the development of the for-and-aft rig, since this improvement made 
possible sailing closer to the wind. As Casson says: “It has always 
been assumed that the square rig was the only type the ancient 
mariner used. But very recently a number of tombstones that had 
been hiding in dark corners of European museums were brought 
into the light and these reveal that he not only knew the fore-and-aft 
rig but at least two versions of it. One is the short luffed lug... 
the other the sprit.” This discovery of the fore-and-aft rig in 
antiquity is an achievement for which Lionel Casson himself deserves 
full credit. In 1954 he published a description and photograph of 
the tombstone of Alexander of Miletus dating from the second or 
third century A.D. and said it showed a lateen rig (Archaeology, 
VII, No. 4 [ Winter, 1954], p. 215). This was so contrary to accepted 
ideas that it was greeted with considerable skepticism. Crities claimed 
that there was a line not evident in the photograph proving that 
the sail was not a lateen, The controversy, which ran through several 
issues of The Mariner’s Mirror, 1956 et seq., having aroused my 
curiosity, I studied the original in the National Museum, Athens, 
when I had a chance a few years ago and decided it did not depict 
a lateen sail. Casson himself agrees now that he was mistaken, In 
The Ancient Mariners a photograph of the tombstone of Alexander 
of Miletus (Pl. 15e) has the caption “ boat rigged with a short-luffed 
lug.” Casson gives ground regretfully, however. He still says of the 
lateen “, .. there is good reason to think that the ancients knew 
this one too, even though no examples have been found as yet” 
(p. 219). And from his basic revolutionary contention, that the 
fore and aft originated not in the Middle Ages with the Arabs, as 
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used to be confidently asserted, but in Ancient Times, he has not 
had to retreat. It is being buttressed by more and more examples. 
Casson has found a half-dozen examples of the form of fore-and- 
aft called the sprit sail, including one going back to the second 
century B.C., as well as examples of the lug. How the lateen 
developed from these beginnings is now the problem; and was 
sensibly and broadly discussed in those terms by Paul Adam at the 
Sixth International Congress of Maritime History held at Venice 
in 1962 (to be published shortly). 

Even more controversial than the origin of the lateen has been 
the method of rowing ancient warships. Rejecting the solution for 
which W. W. Tarn won rather general acceptance in 1933, Casson 
accepts and describes fully with illustrations that proposed in 1941 
by J. S. Morrison who, he says, has settled the question “ once and 
for all” (p. 254). Optimist! Casson gives an ingenious and quite 
credible account of how three banks may have developed from the 
kind of bireme previously in use, which had one oarsman above 
deck and one below. In the sixth century a third oarsman was placed 
on a bench above the gunwale, and his oar passed over an outrigger 
projecting from the side, This was the thranite. Inboard and 
slightly lower was the oarsman called the zygite. He worked his 
oar over the gunwale. The lowest row of oarsmen, the thalamites, 
were on benches set much lower and they worked their oars through 
ports that were only a foot and a half above the waterline. The 
oars did not, as Tarn maintained, all come over the outrigger at the 
same level being pulled by men who sat at the same level, three to 
a bench. Instead there were three banks of oars projecting from the 
side of the galley and the oarsmen pulling the lowest bank of oars 
were seated much lower than the others, 

Tarn’s interpretation of the evidence has appealed to many his- 
torians because the arrangement he believed in was at least unques- 
tionably practical, being the same as that employed on Mediterranean 
galleys from about 1300 to about 1550, called a zenzile, But Tarn's 
interpretation of the literary evidence leaves some difficulties unre- 
solved and the archaeological evidence is certainly against his solution 
even if it leaves some doubt as to the exactly right solution. 

R, C. Anderson, the veteran English authority on maritime history, 
never accepted Tarn’s solution. In Oared Fighting Ships, Anderson 
ridicules Tarn’s arguments, reviews the various solutions suggested, 
and himself proposes a solution somewhat different from that which 
Casson accepts. Anderson also places the oarsmen at three levels 
but differs in believing that the oars were of different lengths, those 
of the thalamites being only about two-thirds the length of the 
others. (Also he places the thalamite and zygite somewhat further 
inboard and outboard respectively.) Anderson admits that no oars 
specified to be so short appear in the list of the oars furnished a 
trireme, and that the 30 spares furnished were all 14 to 14-14 feet 
long, but he toys with the idea that if spares were needed for the 
thalamites, the longer oars or damaged oars were cut down to the 
desired length. He believes the thalamites’ oars must have been 
shorter because the trireme must have developed from the bireme 
and, he says, “such a bireme would inevitably have had its lower 
oars shorter than the upper” (p. 13). Of Morrison's model he says 
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it shows that an arrangement with oars of equal length “can be 
done, though only at the cost of putting the blades of the zugite and 
thalamite oars dangerously close together in the water; .. ." (pp. 
11-12). To judge from the diagrams and photographs it seems to 
me fhat there is indeed danger fhat the thalamite would foul either 
the oar of the zygite sitting aft or of the thranite sitting forward 
and above him. I sympathize with Anderson’s feeling that ". . . it 
would be foolish to dogmatize without having built and tested a full 
sized reconstruction of at least two complete groups of oars” (p. 15). 
But it is worth recalling that when an engineer of Napoleon IIT 
reconstructed a galley of three banks of oars and attempted to row 
it on the Seine the test was inconclusive. Lack of success could 
be blamed on the inexpertness of the erews. It would indeed be 
easier to reproduce the seating arrangement of an Athenian trireme 
than the expertness of a Periclean crew. 

The second half of Anderson’s book describes the oared fighting 
ships of the medieval and early modern periods. Information is fairly 
complete concerning the oarage, rig, and armament of the Italian, 
French, Spanish, and Turkish galleys of the sixteenth century which 
fought such big battles as Lepanto and is even more complete for 
those of the seventeenth century. The last large-scale galley action 
in the Mediterranean was in 1719 but during the eighteenth century 
galleys proved of high military value in the Baltic because of the 
special nature of the Finnish coast which the Russians were then 
trying to take from the Swedes. New types of oared warships 
developed there which were of some importance as late as the Anglo- 
Danish War of 1807-1814. In surveying the types used in all these 
activities, not slighting the few English ventures in this field, Ander- 
son has the advantage of making comparative studies, He pays 
particular attention to the large and mixed types and explains fully 
those which were rowed several men to an oar, a method called 
a scaloccio, as well as those a zenzile, one man on each oar. 

Classicists will find Anderson’s descriptions of these later galleys 
interesting because of the help they provide in interpreting the 
references in Hellenistic times to quinqueremes or “ fives,” to “ sixes,” 
“sevens,” and so on up to a “ thirty " and a “forty.” Both Anderson 
and Casson interpret a “seven” or even a “ten” as a reference to 
a galley rowed by that many men to one oar, and interpret the 
“thirty” or “forty” as some combination of oars each handled 
by a half dozen men or more. A change to rowing a scaloccio 
occurred in the Ancient World in the fourth century B.C. as it 
did later in the sixteenth century A.D. In both centuries it was 
especially difficult to find enough skilled rowers and the method 
a scaloccio demands less skilled crews. Anderson exaggerates some- 
what how rapidly the change took place in the sixteenth century, 
for the recent work of Alberto Tenenti, Cristoforo da Canale (Paris, 
1962), p. 34, shows that until Lepanto most of the Venetian fleet 
operated with one oar for each man, What is most significant for 
comparison with the fourth century B.C., however, is the use of 
both methods in the same fleet simultaneously in the sixteenth century 
for about a generation. There must have been great variety also 
in the arrangement of oars and rowers within a Greek fleet at the 
end of the fourth century. 


FarpERIO C. LANE. 
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G. M. A. GauBE, A Greek Critic: Demetrius On Style, Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1961. Pp. vii + 171. (The Phoenia, 
Journal of the Classical Association of Canada, Supplementary 
Volume IV.) 


This important book is made up of an extensive introduction 
followed by an English translation, with numerous notes, of the 
treatise Ilep épyyvetas, On Style, long of doubtful author and date. 
The translation is readable and precise, but is overshadowed in sig- 
nificance by the introduction, for there Grube appears to have 
anchored the treatise securely in the second quarter of the third 
century B.C., making it the solitary surviving example of early 
Hellenistic criticism. There is virtually no new evidence of date 
offered, but the old is weighed with a finer sense of the significant 
than has usually been brought to the task. The principal points 
are as follows: 

First, the treatise has a large number of references to writers of 
the late fourth and early third centuries B. C. including some, like 
Demades, not well known later. On the other hand, there is not a 
single reference to anyone who can be shown to have lived at a 
later date. 

Second, the language of the treatise, which Grube discusses in 
considerable detail, has far fewer “late” words than Rhys Roberts 
and others thought. Grube is especially persuasive on this score 
when he points out the occurrence in Plato and the Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum of technical terms which would be branded "late" were 
they found in some less securely dated contexts. The particular 
mixture of dialects in the treatise points, Grube thinks, to Alex- 
andria as the scene of composition, and this hypothesis is supported 
by the familiarity the author shows with Alexandrian writers. 

Third, the eritical interests of the author are certainly not those 
of later Hellenistic critics like Dionysius or Longinus: there is not 
a word about Atticism or imitation or the decline of oratory; and 
Demosthenes, though admired, is not held up as the model of all 
virtues. On the other hand, there is a similarity to what little we 
know of the critical interests of the early Hellenistic period. Grube 
is, as always, very hesitant to make positive statements about 
Theophrastus’ lost ILep? Aéfeos, but it is pretty clear that that work 
did discuss qualities of style and kinds of diction, at least. This 
Demetrius does too. Neither Theophrastus nor Demetrius presupposes 
familiarity with a theory of three styles involving both diction and 
composition, but both seem to belong to a period when work leading 
to the definition of kinds of styles was underway. This is the ex- 
planation of Demetrius’ peculiar four simple styles, one of which, 
the “ elegant,” is in Grube’s opinion an unsatisfactory combination of 
two quite different qualities, charm and wit. The attitude of the author 
toward Aristotle’s Rhetoric, too, is significant. As did Theophrastus, 
he draws on, develops, and at times disagrees with details of Aris- 
totle’s work. Study of and familiarity with the Rhetoric in antiquity 
should now be reexamined in the light of Grube’s date for On Style. 

Finally, in examining the direct evidence Grube stresses the fact 
that Philodemus in the first century B.C. seems to have regarded 
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On Style as the work of Demetrius of Phaleron. This does not prove 
that Demetrius wrote the treatise, since it has some references (e. g., 
57, 189, 304) a shade too late for Demetrius if he died in the 280s; 
and perhaps the style, though appropriate enough to third-century 
Alexandria, is not what would be expected of a distinguished 
Athenian, but clearly the treatise was considerably earlier than Philo- 
demus and associated with the name of some Demetrius. Diogenes 
Laertius (V, 83f.) lists twenty authors of that name, including 
(number eight) an Alexandrian who wrote handbooks of rhetorie. 

Grube does not attempt to draw conclusions about the history of 
rhetorie or criticism on the basis of a third century date for Om 
Style, and, indeed, to do so might well have involved him in reasoning 
in a circle. If the date is accepted, however, certain conclusions 
follow. The most obvious is that the lists of figures of speech char- 
acteristic of later rhetorical treatises were not primarily the work of 
Stoie grammarians or late Hellenistic rhetoricians, but that a con- 
siderable number of figures, with very technical names, had been 
defined by rhetoricians within fifty years after Aristotle’s death. 
Demetrius even assumes an understanding of the difference between 
a figure of speech and a figure of thought (267). But the theory was 
not yet entirely worked out, for the so-called Gorgianic figures are 
treated (22-6), as in Aristotle, as forms of periods and nof called 
figures at all, the names of figures are not standardized, and the 
theory of tropes is unknown to the author. In other words, treatment 
of figures seems to be in a transitional stage which supports Grube’s 
belief that the treatise deals with the rhetorical concerns of the early 
third century. We know (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isocrates, 3) 
that Theophrastus included figures in his discussion of ornamentation, 

Grube defends the structure of On Style (pp. 24 and 26 ff.). When 
set down on paper the outline is logical enough probably, but to me 
there is an abruptness about the way the work begins—why is the 
period the only topic of the introduction, why not the more traditional 
topics of the virtue(s) of style or classifications of words?—and 
about the way it suddenly introduces technical terms (e.g., figure 
of thought) that suggests some unusual history of composition. 
Could it have been part of a longer work? The terseness and the 
fact that examples are often not given fully may point to an origin 
in the notes of a lecturer to be accompanied by oral discussion and 
amplifieation or in the notes put together by a pupil. The short 
little sections into which the work was divided by Petrus Victorius 
so emphasize the choppy note-like effect that the translation would 
probably be improved by suppressing paragraphing on the basis 
of the section numbers, though the latter should of course be printed 
in a margin. 

Adverse comments about the book are largely matters of small 
detail and do not affect its scholarly achievement. Among the specific 
criticisms that could be made are these: 


References to Aristotle should have been given in pages and 
columns of the Berlin edition rather than in chapters and sections, 
The page numbers are found in most translations, but the section 
numbers are not printed in many standard Greek texts (e. g. Teubner 
and Oxford). 
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P. 8, n. 6. Can Plato’s selection of rhetorical terms in the Phaedrus 
be called “casual”? He appears to have been complete in 
his listing of divisions of the rhetorical handbook. May we 
not suspect that he is relatively complete in giving con- 
temporary stylistic terms? 

P. 12, ef. p. 25 and p. 33, n. 39. The distinction between diction 
and composition is not specifically made by Aristotle. 

P. 14, ef, p. 47. “over-rhythmical” is not a good description of 
Asianism as described by Cieero (Brutus, 51 and 325; 
Orator, 25), though the violent flow of one kind of Asiatie 
style may have been produced by the rhythm. 

P. 15. Some mention should be made of the revived quarrel between 
the philosophers and the rhetoricians. 

P. 27. Does not the varying psychological effect of a single figure 
suggest that the figure itself has little psychological effect? 
It is a device of emphasis of thought or sound, and many 
different figures can achieve similar effects in most contexts, 
provided that a particular quality is inherent in the thought. 

P. 33. Grube implies that Demetrius would allow a choice of style 
to a writer in the expression of a given idea in a given 
context, whereas Aristotle would insist on the appropriate 
style. But Demetrius’ inclusion of subject matter in the 
discussion of some of the styles would indicate that he felt 
one particular style was appropriate to a particular context; 
see especially the discussion of impressive subject matter 
(75) where we are warned against treating an important 
subject in a trifling and unsuitable manner. No doubt some 
styles, the plain and the elegant, for example, are close 
enough so that there is some choice in practice, but in 
theory, as the matter is discussed in section thirty-six, what 
the writer chooses is that particular combination of styles 
which is appropriate. The kinds of style according to 
Demetrius are not four, but many: the four simple styles 
plus all the possible combinations. Ancient rhetoricians 
generally viewed each specific rhetorical challenge as having 
only one correct response, and if Demetrius departed from 
this theory the matter is worth detailed examination and 
evaluation. 

P. 37, cf. p. 74, n. 58. The consistent use of connectives was, accord- 
ing to Syrianus,? one of the rules of the Isocratean techné 
and is required in Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (1485 a 39). 
is Demetrius need not have the passage of Aristotle in 
mind. 

P. 97. Aristotle does not say that the metaphor is less poetieal than 
the simile. Metaphor is the basic ornamentation of both 
prose and poetry. The simile, which to Aristotle is a kind 
of metaphor (1406 b 20), is a specifically poetic device 
occasionally usable in prose, Aristotle does say that the 


*Of Ludwig Radermacher, “Artium scriptores,” Wien. Sitzb., 
COXXVII (1951), pp. 157 f. 
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orator must give special attention to kinds of words, in- 

cluding metaphors, because he does not have so many other 

kinds of ornamentation to draw upon as does the poet, 

Grube is no doubt right in thinking that Aristotle objects 

to the Homerie simile in prose. 

. I agree with Grube that Demetrius used Theophrastus directly, 

but I do not see that the sentence beginning “If” is a 

logieal reason. The fact (p. 38) that Demetrius’ quotations 

of Theophrastus are not found elsewhere is perhaps a 

better one. 

. For “ Artemon (233)" read “ Artemon (223)." 

. Menander, Dyscolus, 755 may be a reference to the Peri- 
pateties, cf. L. A. Post, review of Martin, A. J. P., LXXX 
(1959), p. 409. 

n. 66. Gellius in the passage cited seems to indicate that 
Polybius applied the three kinds of style to the three 
visiting philosophers of 155 B.C. 

n. 75. For “Col. XIe” read * Col, XLI8.” 

sec, 4, ef, p. 114, sec, 238. Why is the conventional and 
correct translation “art is long," i. e. “slow,” given in the 
notes, while the text has, without comment, the strange 
variant, “art is lasting," which isn't true, 

sec. 9, Maxims were part of later progymnasmata, and this 
sentence suggests that the exercise was known in the third 
century. 

sec. 18, n. For “ cixeiy” read “ eizreiy." 

sec, 41, n. Grube overlooks the significant fact that in dis- 
cussing prose rhythm in De Oratore Cicero, as usual in 
that work, follows Theophrastus, cf, III, 173 ff. and especi- 
ally 184. 

sec, 65, n. For “as it was drifting to shore” read “ when it 
had drifted to shore." 


sec. 103, n. For * epanophora" read “ epanaphora." 
sec. 126. The first thought was perhaps found in several 
authors and is implied in Aristophanes, Acharnians, 80 ff, 


cf. Plautus, Stichus, I, i, 25. The second quotation is more 
fully stated in see. 161. 


. 104, sec. 189. How are the examples anapaestic? 

. 104, sec. 190. The quotation is from Lysias, I, 9. 

. 108, see. 205, n. For “Tepaia” read “ Metpad.” 

. 126, sec. 290. An approximate quotation of Plato’s Seventh 


Epistle, 349 B 5f. 


. 139, paragraph 2. Isocrates seems to use enthymeme to mean a 


tof uv 


period, ef, Panathenaicus, 2. 


. 157 f. In the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum the species seem con- 


siderably more important than the kinds of oratory. We 
know that the text has been tampered with, since the intro- 
duetory epistle has been added, and thus a slight editing to 
introduce the term ''epideietie" may be assumed at the 
same time. 
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Saintsbury ? described the study of third-century criticism as “ con- 
genial only to those fond of the pastime of letting down buckets 
into empty wells.” Thanks to Grube the well has been cleaned out 
and there is some fresh water to be had. 

GEORGE KENNEDY. 

HavERFORD COLLEGE. 


Rosset Scurérer. Studien zur varronischen Etymologie. Erster 
Teil. Wiesbaden, Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften und 
der Literatur in Mainz, in Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1960. Pp. 119. (Abhandlungen der Geistes- und, Sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Klasse, 1959, Nx. 12, pp. 769-887.) 


The present series of studies eoneentrates on the seventh book of 
the De Lingua Latina in an effort to determine Varro's aims, pro- 
cedures, and sources of information in his exposition of poetarum 
vocabula. It is in this book, if anywhere, that we should expect 
Varro to take his stand on the second of what he calls (V, 7) the 
four stages (gradus) of etymology, that level quo grammatica 
escendit antiqua, quae ostendit, quemadmodum quodque poeta finxerit 
verbum, quod confinzerit, quod declinarit; but the precise relation- 
ship between the etymological methods of the early grammarians, 
as distinct from those of the philosophers, and Varro’s practice in 
the seventh book has not hitherto been explained, 

The first part of the whole work, whose author is now Professor 
Ordinarius of Classical Philology at the University of Saarbriicken, 
is devoted to a study of the theory and practice of the grammatica 
antiqua with respect to etymology, insofar as they can be recon- 
structed from the extant sources apart from Varro. The second 
part (pp. 66-117), which will be of more general interest, analyzes 
Varro’s practice in Book VII. 

Noting first that we should hardly expect Varro to apply the 
theory of the second stage systematically to the material of Book 
VII—in which, for one thing, prisca verba as well as strictly poetic 
words are sometimes treated—Schréter begins his analysis with 
certain limited sections in which the influence of a single special 
source is marked, e. g., a Naevius glossary in VII, 107-8, and a com- 
mentary on Plautus in VII, 50-71, also 105-6, Using the evidence of 
other discussions of the same words, especially in Festus and Nonius, 
he tries to determine the character of the source and the respects in 
which Varro may have altered it or added to it, The occasional 
clues provided by the parallel materials are sufficiently definite to 
make it clear that in a few cases Varro took over the simple con- 
textual definitions (peradppes) of the glossary without change, 
though more often, where the glossary gave an etymology as well 
as a metalepsis, he stressed the former, omitting or distorting the 
latter; his own interests in etymology affected his selection of 


? Cf. George Saintsbury, A History of Oriticism and Literary Taste 
in Bwrope (New York, 1900), I, p. 61. 
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materials. Similarly for the commentary on Plautus, which drew 
heavily but not exclusively on the work of Servius Claudius: Varro's 
use of it ranged from simple excerpting of interesting non-etymo- 
logieal information to omission or abbreviation of the explanations 
in the interest of etymology, and finally to additions of his own, 
on which the extant fragmenís of his De Vita Populi Romani throw 
some light. The diseussion of individual passages seems to me sound 
and convincing, notably the demonstration (p. 83) that the context 
of Plaut., Trin., 455 f£., cited at VII, 57, demands the removal of 
L. Spengel’s addition of quod non to Varro’s etymologizing comment. 

Examination of the details in other more or less homogeneous 
sections leads to the important conclusion that Reitzenstein was 
wrong in assigning (Varro und Johannes Mauropus [Leipzig, 1901], 
pp. 31 ff.) most of the material de temporibus in Books VI and VII 
to Aelius Stilo. On the contrary (pp. 92f.), whereas the kernel 
of VI, 3-7 was a Stoic work on etymology, possibly but not certainly 
Stilo’s, it was much overlaid with material drawn by Varro from 
his antiquarian studies, and further garnished with poetie citations 
culled from the commentaries utilized for Book VII. In Book VII, 
on the other hand, the Stoic framework is almost completely obscured. 
Here Varro begins with poetic passages cited in the fashion of the 
grammarians, to illustrate the use of certain words on which inter- 
pretative metalepses are offered, but often abandons the grammatical 
procedure in his urge to add antiquarian information on related 
words and, occasionally, to etymologize, A striking difference in 
the use of poetic passages is observable, At one extreme is the 
grammarian’s concern to document and interpret the use of puzzling 
words, as generally in Book VII. The other extreme is proper to the 
etymological procedure of the Stoics, in which the true and natural 
(ósc«) meaning of ordinary words is the object of investigation 
and passages from the poets are cited to support the etymology. 
Thus at VI, 6 a line from Pacuvius (omnia nisi interveniat sol 
pruina, obriguerint) is cited at the head of the discussion of mox, 
not to document the use of now or of any other word but merely to 
explain wherein nox nocet, that is, the first of the two etymologies 
offered (quod nocet nox, nisi quod Graece yó£ noz). Many of the 
citations in Book VI have this character, but there are also many 
intermediate stages in their use, some of them approaching the 
grammatieal procedure, In any ease it is elear that Varro was not 
simply eopying from Aelius Stilo in Book VI, much less in Book 
VII. Similarly, analysis of the passage de locis in Book VII (6-13) 
in eomparison with V, 16-19 fails to sustain Reitzenstein's thesis 
(Varro und Joh. Mauropus, pp. 31 ff.) on Varro's use (or misuse) 
of Aelius Stilo and supports rather the opinion of Goetz and Schoell 
(Varronis De Lingua Latina [Leipzig, 1910], prolegg., p. xlvi) 
on Varro's eclecticism. 

A discussion (pp. 99-109) of the general theory of etymology 
offered in Book VII leads to rather negative conclusions. The various 
kinds of etymology resist attempts at classification. Just as the 
words chosen for discussion are not themselves restricted to the 
poetic vocabulary, so the etymologies offered do not eonform to the 
types defined and illustrated in V, 7 for the second stage (grammatica 
antiqua). Indeed, it is surprising that Book VII reflects so poorly 
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the typical methods and aims of the grammarians, On the other 
hand, though there are many traces of Stoic methods and terminology, 
there is a strong influence of the grammatici in the choice of the 
materials, while the four categories of Books V and VI (locus, 
corpus, tempus, actio) are often suspended here in order to follow 
other interests. A running analysis of the sequence of Varro’s 
interests throughout Book VII concludes the work (pp. 109-17). 

In the preceding section (pp. 10-66), Schréter offers various 
essays on the etymological theory and practice of the grammatici 
antiqui. Discussing the background of the three terms used of the 
second stage, fingere, confingere, declinare (V, 7), along with the 
examples given by Varro, he shows from Cicero and others that 
these categories are not, as Barwick (Probleme der stoischen Sprach- 
lehre und Rhetorik [Berlin, 1957], pp. 80 ff.) thought, exclusively 
Stoic formulas, but rather attest the development, beginning with 
Aristotle, of a body of rhetorical and grammatical theory especially 
concerned with poetic metaphors and other neologisms. Next he 
analyzes the extant Greek (pp. 25-37) and Latin (pp. 38-45) sources, 
all of them of late date, on the theory of érvpodoyia and considers 
their possible sources, among which Varro’s De Sermone Latino 
played an important but not exclusive part. He calls attention to 
a section of Proclus’ commentary on the Cratylus (p. 85, Pasquali) 
as throwing welcome light on the curious facts that the sources show 
so much fluctuation in the terms themselves and on the number 
and order of the etymological rpózor: and do not clearly distinguish 
philosophic and grammatical methods or establish types of and 
criteria for linguistic analysis, In the latter connection, Trypho’s 
theory of pathology is considered briefly (pp. 48-53). The final 
essay (pp. 53-66) sketches the history of the use of etymology in 
ancient grammatical discussions. Drawing examples from the remains 
of glossaries preserved on papyri and from the D-scholia, Sehróter 
shows how their characteristic metalepses and occasional etymologies 
developed from the studies of Aristotle, Philetas, Zenodotus, and 
other grammarians down to Crates, who shows surprising traces of 
Stoic learning and procedures, This fact, indeed, is indicative of 
Sehróter's general conclusion, that the grammatica antiqua did not 
offer any closed system of etymology, but worked eclectically and 
cumulatively towards the practical goal of exegesis, Whatever a 
critical reader may think of the varying degrees of cogency in the 
details of this section of Sehróter's work, no one will quarrel with 
his conclusion. 

To continue our retrograde summary, a short initial section (pp. 
7-10) discusses the practice of the first stage of etymology, quo 
populus etiam venit, in terms of the examples cited (transparent 
compounds) and in relation to the second and third stages, where 
grammatici and philosophi, respectively, are the practitioners, In 
a preliminary attempt to assess the meaning of gradus in this passage 
(V, 7), Sehróter unnecessarily compares the meanings of gradus 
elsewhere in Varro and in other authors—unnecessarily, since the 
verbs used with the successive stages here (venit, escendit, ascendens 
pervenerit, si non perveniam) fix the meaning of gradus quite 
n as ‘step’ in a set of stairs (ef. V, 168) or ‘rung’ of a 
adder. 
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The most intriguing statement in the whole work, however, is to 
be found in the Einleitung (p. 5), that the author's original plan 
called for an immediate attack on the puzzle of the fourth stage, 
ubi est adytum et initia regis: quo si non perveniam <ad> scientiam, 
at opinionem aucupabor . .. (Kent’s text [London, 1938]). Who 
were the practitioners here? Reitzenstein (Geschichte der griechi- 
schen Etymologika [Leipzig, 1897], p. 186) thought that initia 
referred to the monosyllabic roots (dpyai) of Philoxenus and that 
it was his doctrine which constituted the fourth stage, a step beyond 
both the grammatici and the philosophi. Others have noted, more 
reasonably as it seems to me, that the language here is rather that 
of a mystic initiation, and have suggested that this may be one more 
trace of Pythagoreanism in Varro; ef. Collart (Varron, De Lingua 
Latina, Livre V [Paris, 1954]), Introd. p. xvii. From a hint 
dropped by Schröter in his discussion of Philoxenus (pp. 52f.), 
it would appear that his theories are indeed to be treated more fully 
in connection with the fourth stage. This will be most welcome, 
but if I am right in my discussion of Philoxenus' treatment of nepos 
* oxopmorys’ (T. A. P. A., XCIII [1962], pp. 61-89), Schröter should 
modify his view that Philoxenus did not apply his theories to 
eurrent speech. At any rate, we will look forward eagerly to the 
appearance of the second part of these illuminating studies, whieh 
take an honorable plaee alongside those of Barwiek (see above) and 
Dahlmann (e. g., Varro und die hellenistische Sprachtheorie (Berlin, 
1932]). Too little attention has been paid to them in this country. 


JOEN L. HELLER. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Hans Junius Wourr. Das Justizwesen der Ptolemiier, München, 
C. H. Beck, 1962. Pp. xi + 220. (Münchener Beiträge zur 
Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, Heft 44.) 


The past year saw the publieation of two important works in 
the field of Ptolemaic law. One of these was the second edition of 
what has become recognized as the standard text on the subject, 
Ptolemüische Rechtsgeschichte, by Erwin Seidl: The new edition 
takes into account the demotie and Greek legal papyri as well as 
the secondary comment which have appeared in the past decade. 
The three parts of the volume, devoted respectively to an analysis 
of the source materials, to court organization and procedure, and 
to private law, present the generally accepted views of the nature 
and eontent of the legal system of the Ptolemaic era. The volume 
will long continue to serve as the repository of our knowledge of the 
subject and offer an invaluable tool for the comparative study of 
ancient legal history. 

A second work appearing at the same time directly attacks the 
prevailing views of an important segment of the Ptolemaic law, 


tAgyptologische Forschungen, Heft 22 (Gluckstadt, Hamburg, New 
York, J. J. Augustin, 1962). 
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namely, the nature and role of the law-deciding organs of the 
Ptolemaic kingdom. In the course of the preparation of a handbook 
on the law of the papyri, Hans Julius Wolff came to the conclusion 
that the total concept of the Ptolemaic judicial structure has been 
misconceived by modern scholars. In the monograph under review 
he reexamines all the available materials and advances some striking 
departures from generally accepted views. The experts in the field 
will undoubtedly dispute pro and con for some time to come on the 
thesis and the details of Wolff’s arguments. In this place the reviewer 
can but summarize the major points made by the author. 

The prevailing view is that the three spheres of law in Ptolemaic 
Egypt—Greek law, Egyptian law, and royal legislation—were ad- 
ministered by three sets of courts, Greek courts, Egyptian courts, and 
royal eourts.? There were courts for the Greeks and other foreigners 
in eities like Alexandria as well as similar eourts throughout the 
land (chéra). The court for the Egyptians was chiefly that of 
Egyptian priests as collegial judges. A variety of royal courts was 
to be found: the king as judge; his officials such as the strategos 
or nome chief, or epistatés or local headman, acting in judicial 
capacity; mixed courts for Greeks and Egyptians; a series of 
“ special courts”; and above all, the courts headed by a collegium of 
judges (chrématistai), who acted as representatives of the king in 
judicial affairs. 

Wolff believes that the threefold classification of courts is erroneous 
and that judicial functions are wrongly attributed to the administra- 
tive officials named above, In his view there exists but one judicial 
system, deriving from the sovereign judicial power of the king. 
The king, as ruler, might in specific situations serve as a supreme 
judge, but for the most part judicial power was conceded or dele- 
gated to other organs. There is a possibility that Egyptian priests 
retained a measure of traditional judicial competence in religious 
affairs, but by and large the courts exercised competence by reason of 
royal fiat. 

We know very little, for the earliest period, about the courts 
which functioned in the cities like Alexandria, but they appear to 
resemble those which existed throughout the land. There we find, 
first, regular tribunals (dikastéria) for ‘controversies involving 
Greeks and other foreigners in Egypt; secondly, collegial courts with 
Egyptian personnel (laokritai) to hear cases between Egyptians; 
and finally, a mixed court (koinodikion) for trials involving persons 
of different groups. Wolff demonstrates that these ethnie courts for 
“their own " groups exist solely by reason of royal permission, This 
is shown by the fact that attached to all of them, as a supervisor 
of court affairs, is a Greek official of the royal government, the 
eisagógeus. But more than that, Wolff maintains that the whole 
system was established by a decree of Ptolemy Philadelphos, which 
he seeks to date between 273 and 271 B.C. 

_ Judicial competence without regard to ethnic status was also exer- 
eised from time to time during this early period by a collegium of 
judges (chrématistai), again under the supervision of an eisagégeus. 
In the earliest period the king was petitioned to name the chrématistai 


* For this, see Seidl, op. cit., pp. 69-84. 
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for a particular case, but in the course of time the complaint was 
laid before the court itself, though formally addressed to the king. 
The chrêmatistai courts became institutionalized standing courts 
during the 2nd century B. C., the regular national courts under 
royal authority. From the start these courts could exercise concurrent 
jurisdiction with the ethnic courts, but with the gradual disappear- 
ance of the latter, they became the primary judicial tribunals of 
the state. 

Most of the other tribunals which scholars have termed royal 
courts, such as those of the nome chief (stratégos) or village headman 
(epistatés) or the so-called “special courts,” are, in Wolff's view, 
not courts at all but an exercise of administrative action, Though 
the activities may appear to be judicial, the officials concerned are 
carrying out administrative duties within the sphere of their offices, 
Investigation may be had into criminal or administrative matters, but 
may even concern controversies between private persons. The hearing 
before a local official does not lead to judgment but rather serves 
to delineate the official position respecting the status of the contro- 
versy. A petition to an official, most often the stratégos, is not to 
be considered the filing of a civil complaint; his examination of the 
matter is not a judicial hearing but an administrative investigation ; 
and the official’s finding is not a judgment but an opinion setting 
forth the terms upon which the parties can come to a settlement of 
the controversy (dialysis). Though the investigative process becomes 
formalized in the course of time, it is to be noted that there is no 
formal sanction which compels compliance with the finding of the 
official. The administrative hearing did not settle the rights of the 
parties but rather clarified their positions with respect to the matter 
In controversy. 

The sources do not reveal why at times the parties resorted to the 
courts and at other times petitioned the officials. Perhaps it was 
the practical exigencies of the event—that the court was not in 
session, that the court fees were too heavy, etc. At any rate, there 
seems to have been a trend towards appeal to the official at the 
turn of the 3rd/2nd centuries B.C. Wolff advances the hypothesis 
that this occurrence was not due to any royal decree, but resulted 
from changes in the political climate of the state at that time. The 
power of the central government had weakened under the fourth 
and fifth Ptolemies (Philopator and Epiphanes) while local adminis- 
tration had gained a measure of autonomy, and hence the populace 
came to depend on the power structure on the spot, the stratégos 
or the epistatés, rather than rely on judicial authorities (chrématistat) 
whose ultimate power derived from the central authority. 

Wolff concludes that the accepted dichotomy between ethnie courts 
and state courts is erroneous. All judicial organs were willed by 
royal decree. It was the political situation of the emergent state 
which gave rise to tribunals within the ethnic groups in the 3rd 
century B.C. These courts may be looked upon as a voluntary 
self-limitation of royal judicial supremacy. But from the very 
beginning there were direct organs of royal authority in a superior 
position. These included the administrative officials who might be 
called upon to investigate a matter of dispute, and the chrématistai 
courts to determine judicially a private controversy. With the dis- 
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appearance of the Greek dikastéria and the mixed courts and the 
absorption of the Egyptian laokritai courts into the king’s courts 
(ehrématistai) in the 2nd eentury B. C., the administration of justiee 
becomes entirely national. There was, as there always had been, 
concurrent if not overlapping competence between administrative 
official and chrêmatistai court. But the whole of the Ptolemaic 
justice was a single system, based on the principle of the sovereign 
judicial power of the king. 

Wolff’s presentation is most challenging. It is based upon a 
masterly analysis of the textual materials, together with a critical 
examination of the secondary literature. If the hypotheses advanced 
—partieularly where the sources are silent—can be accepted, a well. 
rounded picture of Ptolemaic administration of justice is realized, 
The new conceptions would, of course, vitally affect the whole struc- 
ture of the legal system. Whether an integrated royal system of 
justiee which Wolff has posited corresponds to the reality during 
that long-past epoch is a question which cannot yet—and may never 
—be decisively answered. 

A, ARTHUR SCHILLER. 

Law SCHOOL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


H.-G. Prouaum. Les carrières procuratoriennes équestres sous le 
haut-empire romain. Paris, Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuth- 
ner, 1960-1. 3 vols. Pp. xiii + 1469 + folder of tables. (Institut 
francais d'archéologie de Beyrouth, Bibliothóque archéologique 
et historique, L VIL.) 


This is sueh a good book that I can afford to be eaptious. It gives 
in chronological order the careers of all known equestrian procurators 
from Augustus to the accession of Diocletian. All three words, 
‘ careers,’ ‘ equestrian,’ and ‘ procurators,’ are to be stressed. Freed- 
men naturally do not figure; nor do equestrian military officers as 
such, but only if they later held at least one procuratorship. A man 
who held (to our knowledge) one job only likewise does not figure 
in the prosographieal first two volumes—we do not know his career— 
but this gap is filled in the third volume by lists of posts (arranged 
by provinces) and all their known occupants. My only complaint 
is that Pflaum has been so ultra logical as to omit the four great 
prefectures of the vigiles, annona, Egypt, and the praetorium, except 
when a previous procuratorial post of a later prefect is known. It 
would be handy to have all equestrian officials in one volume and 
would have added little to the length of the book. 

Secondly every inscription, papyrus, and sentence out of an author 
is cited in full. This is often necessary and usually convenient, but 
must have added greatly to the cost of the book, and it is sometimes 
not only unnecessary but irritating. The reader may have to plough 
through the record of a lawsuit in Oxyrynchus only to find that it 
mentions an epistrategus Heptanomiae (who later became more 
eminent). In most cases an entry such as praefectus of a given ala 
in a given province at a given date is more useful than a military 
diploma in full. 
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Having thus vented my spleen, let me say that the book proves 
beyond a shadow of doubt the schemata of promotion set out in 
Pfaum's Les procurateurs équestres, which was, of course, based 
on the material assembled in the volumes under review. The system 
was both surprisingly rigid, as everyone had to go through each 
grade in turn, and surprisingly flexible, as some men got to the top 
in three or four moves and some held twiee as many posts without 
getting to the top: whieh leads one to ask, did medioere men go on 
managing things incompetently for years on end, and able men spend 
only a decade in the service of the empire? This of course depends 
partly on the number of years spent in each job. Pflaum has not 
to my knowledge discussed this, and the evidence is very thin except 
for the great prefectures, Also did a man always move direct from 
job to job, as in a modern civil service, or did he sometimes enjoy 
a few years’ otium? There is more evidence on this point, mainly 
suggesting continuous service, Very commonly an inscription in 
honour of a man (career A B C D E) is set up at the location of 
job D: that is, his promotion to his next post (E) was known while 
he was still serving in post (D). It would have gilded the lily had 
Pflaum collected or tabulated this evidence. 

Very, very occasionally, when an inscription flagrantly breaks his 
rules, Pflaum suggests that the engraver made a mistake. This is 
possible, but it is equally possible that occasionally the government 
broke its own rules, Mareus Aurelius wrote to Domitius Marsianus 
as follows (the inseription is unpublished) : 


Caesar Antoninus Aug. Domitio Marsiano suo salut, ad ducen- 
ariae procurationis splendorem iamdudum te provehere studens 
utor opportunitate quae nune [ojbtigit; succede igitur Mario 
Pudenti tanta eum spe perpetui favoris mei quantam con- 
seienfiam retinueris innocentiae diligentiae experlentiae. vale, 
mi Marsiane karissime mihi. 


Now suppose Marsianus’ innocentia succumbed to an enormous bribe 
and he was discharged under a cloud, is it not possible that after 
decent interval a mutual friend might say to Mareus: “You might 
do something for poor old Marsianus; it was really his freedman’s 
fault,” ete. And might not Marcus have said reluctantly, “ Well, he 
ean start again at a lower grade and I will see if he makes good.” 

I have nothing further to say except that the book is replete with 
every kind of index and that I have been unable to find any misprints, 
and that it is a masterpiece of its kind. 


A. H. M. JONES. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
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G. P. Supp, Essays in Mycenaean and Homeric Greek. Melbourne, 
University Press, 1961. Pp. viii + 56. (Australian Humanities 
Research Council Monographs, No. 8.) 


Like the earlier Studies in the Language of Homer by the same 
author, this booklet consists of six essays of different length and 
importance. Greater attention should be paid to the first two papers, 
but valuable contributions are to be found also in the last four 
essays (pp. 42-56) concerned with the etymology, meaning, and use 
of some Homerie words (yaerdw, zoAvraizados and waturaddets, 
émtopkéo, evppedins). 

An article by John Chadwick (Minoica. Festschrift Sundwall 
[Berlin 1958], pp. 116 ff.) provides a starting point for the first 
essay: Mycenaean Evidence for the Homeric Dialect? One may 
safely follow the author in his thesis that the evidence adduced by 
Chadwick and consisting mainly of words common to, and peculiar 
to, Homer and Linear B cannot be enough to prove the existence of 
a “ direct link ” (Chadwick, loc. cit., p. 118) between Mycenaean and 
the Homeric language. As Shipp argues (p. 2): “It can only 
be proved or made probable that a word comes from Mycenaean, 
not Aftie-lonie or Aeolie, if it can be shown either that the word 
itself has some characteristic which marks it as Mycenaean as against 
the other dialeets in question, or that the word was for some other 
reason not likely to have been in either of these other dialects at 
the time of the formation of the Homerie vocabulary.” In the 
present state of our documentation it is not possible to reconstruct: 
safely the earlier phases of Greek dialects other than Mycenaean 
except in their main outlines. Words and morphemes which have 
not been preserved in later phases may well have been part of the 
archaie vocabulary and structure of any Greek dialect, particularly 
if it is considered that no dialect, except Attic and perhaps Ionie, 
is really known to us in its full documentation at any moment of 
its history. Therefore it looks as if the two conditions posed by 
Shipp—and especially the first—should be aecepted as the methodic 
basis of any work on the position of Mycenaean among the Greek 
dialects, 

However, it is regrettable that, instead of insisting on this major 
methodological point, the author feels the need of proceeding to a 
critical review of Chadwick’s evidence. Even if this can be proved 
wrong in some detail, i.e. even if some of the words adduced by 
Chadwick are in fact common to dialects other than Mycenaean and 
Homer’s, nevertheless all this does not help Shipp’s thesis, which is 
evident in itself, and does not reduce the independent importance of 
such a list of correspondences as the one given in Chadwick’s paper. 

My main reasons for dissent with this part of the book may be 
summarized in the two following points: 

1. The presence in a dialect of a compound or derivative of a 
given word is not sufficient evidence for assigning the simple word 
to the original vocabulary of that dialect: later borrowings may 
have occurred or, more likely, the dialect itself may have selected, 
from a common IE or Greek heritage, words isolated and eut off 
from the series to which they originally belonged. For this reason 
it seems diffieult to accept that aiyudAwros Or pueratyutovy (p. 8) 
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proves the presence of alyuj in the Attic-Ionie or Ionie voeabulary; 
inrijptov (p. 5) of i moi kopórrouat kópvÜos, KopugTós (p. 7T) of 
KÓpvs 5 poA piov, podroBpirns (p. T) of poroBpds; kvvmyéotwov (pp. 
16 £.) of kuynyérns. 

2. Any partition among Greek dialects relies as much on phonetie 
(or phonemic) and morphological shifts as on differences in word- 
formation and voeabulary. In view of this I would not like to 
subseribe to Shipp’s argument that forms like Corinna's 6pavugé 
(but why not quote also Euphorion's fpjvvé?) and Attic (actually 
only Aesopus and later authors, although Spvorouía is in Plato) 
Spvorónos “imply” (p. 5) Opavus and ŝpvróuos for their respective 
dialects, 

Some minor points should also be noticed: 


P. 3. The meaning “horse’s headband” given in LSJ for dumvé in 
Thessalian on the authority of Sehol. Pind. O1. 5, 15 probably needs 
revision. The schol. a (which is the only one to mention a peculiar 
Thessalic meaning) notes: dumvé .. . xara @erradovs 6 yaAwós (i.e. 
* bit?) and all the discussion of schol, b looks more like an attempt to 
justify the differences in the Homeric and Pindaric uses of the word 
than like a real semantic history based on concrete evidence. 


P. 9. The text of GDI 102 is not at all sure: see now O. Masson, 
Les inscriptions chypriotes syllabiques (Paris, 1961), p. 296. 


P. 11. Shipp is certainly right in pointing out that the difference in 
meaning between the Mycenaean ke-ra-ja-pi ‘made of horn’ and 
the Homeric xepads ‘having horns’ discourages one from comparing 
the two forms, buf one would expect him to follow the same line for 
the Mye. i-je-re-ja and the Cypr. ta-ni-e-re-wi-ja-ne (p. 16, n. 27). 


P. 11. “The reduction of *épiggo- to ewisu” (Chadwick, loc. cit., 
p. 119) certainly cannot be used as evidence for an independent 
development of Mycenaean in opposition to the archaic features pre- 
served in Homer. A parallel is provided by the Homeric ravatzovs 
as opposed to ravoós (< -wos) which shows only an archaic form of 
composition and not a reduction -wo- > -u-. 


P. 16. For ebyouac. with a meaning different from ‘to pray’ or ‘to 
boast’ one could also quote the scholion to Pindar Ol. 6,53 (88 
Drachmann): (ebyovro:» elroy’ TQ yàp eüxovro ávri roð elroy oi 
Adxwves xpüvra. 

The second essay, Homeric -¢i, Mycenaean -pi and Indo-European 
-bhi(s), should be taken in close connection with the first part of 
Shipp’s Studies (especially p. 17). Far from abandoning, in view 
of the new Mycenaean evidence, his thesis that IN -bhi(s) was 
originally an instrumental singular termination, Shipp tries to rein- 
force it with new arguments derived both from the recent con- 
clusions of Flainsworth (B.T. C. S., IV [1957], pp. 1-9) on the poetic 
plural in Greek and from the previous results obtained by Hirt in 
his Indogermanische Grammatik (III [1927], pp. 54-6 and VI 
[1934], pp. 25 £.). Even if it may at first seem hazardous to adopt 
so definite a position, I believe that Shipp is fundamentally right 
in not overestimating the importanee of the data provided by ihe 
Linear B tablets. Til the existence of a direct link between My- 
cenaean and llomer is proved, it is not possible, otherwise than in 
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exceptional cases, to understand as innovations in Homer all those 
linguistie features which do not seem to agree with the Mycenaean 
data. Therefore, if it is true that -pi has plural functions in My- 
cenaean (but before accepting this one should explain such examples 
as ma-ro/ ma-ro-pi and mo-ro-ko-wo-wo-pi in Pylos) and both 
singular and plural funetions in Homer, the final decision about the 
priority, if any, of one of these funetions should be left to the 
evidence provided by IE languages other than Greek. Unfortunately 
this is not the place to take up such a question, which would require 
a much longer diseussion than the somewhat hasty treatment offered 
by Shipp in his Studies and in these Essays. However, I would like 
to put forward two more points concerned with Greek evidence, 
whieh have not been argued by Shipp: 

1. Even if it must be immediately dismissed, the possibility should 
be considered that Mye. -pi either is a different ending from the 
Homerie one (e.g. -phis), or eovers two different endings e.g. -phi 
and -phis. There are obvious objections to this suggestion, but at 
least it should prevent us from taking for granted the equation 
-pi = -phi. 

2. Solmsen (Rhein. Mus., LVI [1901], p. 477) pointed out a long 
time ago that the origins of the Boeotian érurarpddioy should cer- 
tainly be found in the expression "ézi warpédt in which *zaorpódi 
was used as a singular. If this can be accepted we have to deal 
with a third independent source which is likely to have been infiu- 
enced neither by Mycenaean nor by the epic tradition, and which, 
on the other hand, ts also likely to be fairly old in its origins. 

To sum up, the book represents a stimulating attempt to recon- 
sider some of the dogmas which seem now to be generally accepted, 
but which have never received a satisfactory demonstration. One 
could wish, however, that the author had had the time and oppor- 
tunity to pursue such questions more deeply and more extensively 
and to support his arguments with an adequate bibliography. 


Anna MORPURGO-DAVIES. 
OXFORD. 


Lennart Brerrnortz. Die dorische Farce im griechischen Mutter- 
land vor dem 5. Jahrhundert: Hypothese oder Realität? Stock- 
holm, Almquist & Wiksell, 1960. Pp. 257; 22 figs. (Studia 
Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia, X.) 


It is almost a commonplace these days to say that Attic Old 
Comedy owes some debt to * Megarian" or “Dorie” farce. In this 
book, Lennart Breitholtz, a Swedish scholar (the foreword thanks 
friends for preparing the German translation), goes into the ques- 
tion with the attitude of the proverbial man from Missouri: the 
words constantly on his lips are “ Prove it!” 

Carefully and critically he reviews the evidence and the conclu- 
sions that have been drawn from it: what we know of Epicharmus 
(pp. 25-30) ; Aristotle’s tantalizingly laconic statements (pp. 34-62) ; 
the famous line about "laughter stolen from Megara” in Aristo- 
phanes’ Wasps (pp. 62-71); the claim that Susarion, “inventor of 
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the comic chorus,” came from Megara (pp. 74-82); the argument 
that Old Comedy inherited certain stock characters (old man, old 
woman, learned charlatan, food-robber) from Megarian/Dorie farce 
(pp. 83-101) ; the argument that the miming dances of Sparta or of 
other Dorie states influenced Old Comedy (pp. 101-24); the identi- 
fication of certain pictures on Corinthian vases as scenes from an 
early form of farce (pp. 127-81). Throughout, Breitholtz critical 
scalpel removes the overlay of conjecture to reveal that the founda- 
tion of fact is pitifully scant. Some of the greatest names in the 
field—Kirte, Norwood, Webster, even that most careful and judici- 
ous of scholars, Piekard-Cambridge—are revealed to have gone at 
times beyond what the evidence allows, sometimes amusingly so 
(e. g., Norwood, see p. 116; Webster, see pp. 134-5). 

One of Breitholtz’ most telling critiques is his discussion of the 
much-diseussed “Diimmler vase” (Louvre E 632 = Payne, Necro- 
corinthia, 1178). This Corinthian crater of ca. 560-550 bears two 
scenes which have been enshrined in the handbooks as examples of 
Dorian farce (see, e. g., Flickinger, The Greek Theater, p. 49; Bieber, 
History of the Greek and Roman Theater, pp. 71-3 [in the 1939 
edition, which Breitholtz used; the statements are repeated in the 
1961 edition, p. 38]; Nicoll, Masks, Mimes, and Miracles, p. 21; 
Webster, Greek Theater Production, pp. 129, 132). Breitholtz 
demonstrates (pp. 177-81), to my mind convincingly, that the scenes 
have nothing whatsoever to do with the theater, but that, as sug- 
gested years ago, they portray vignettes in a potter’s shop, a common 
subject in vase-painting. 

An interesting appendix (pp. 188-97) discusses the costume of 
Old Comedy. Breitholtz points out that the evidence for the use 
of padding and the phallos is incontrovertible. But he cautions us 
that we don't know when they were first used or how often (p. 191) ; 
our earliest evidence is the well-known reference in the Clouds, 
which was produced in 423 B. C.; the numerous statuettes and vase- 
paintings are all of later date. Perhaps, he suggests (p. 192), such 
burlesque costume was introduced relatively late. 

His final conclusion is that neither on the basis of literary (p. 124) 
nor of archaeological (p. 181) evidence have we any right to say 
that the Dorians of the Greek mainland had developed a form of 
farce early enough to influence Old Comedy. In an appendix (pp. 
182-7), finally turning from the negative to the positive, he reviews 
what we may justifiably conclude about the origin of comedy and 
puts forth a tentative suggestion of his own: that comedy, though 
originating in the Dionysiae komos, received the impetus for its de- 
velopment from tragedy, as comie opera grew up after and out of 
grand opera, 

Breitholtz has performed a great service in reminding us of how 
scant and controversial the evidence is, in pointing out the numerous 
imposing conjectural edifices that have been built on the feeblest of 
foundations. Yet, despite the truth of much that he says, there are 
two faults I find with his approach. The first was his decision to 
limit his inquiry to the “ griechische Mutterland.” The question to 
which we all seek an answer is: Did Old Comedy draw on any earlier 
tradition? The strongest evidence we have points to an influence 
from Sicily, and there seems to me something sophistie about an 
approach which puts this, by definition, out of bounds. Breitholtz 
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never discusses Aristotle’s statement that the plot of Attic comedy 
owes something to Sicily (cf. p. 40), yet what went on there can only 
have been a form of Dorian comedy. To be sure, Breitholtz does not 
think much of Aristotle: he doubts the derivation of eomedy from 
ta phallika (cf. pp. 51-5), as his discussion of comic costume shows, 
and he more or less disregards the statement in the Nicomachean 
Ethics (1448 a 28 ff.) that the Megarians tried to pass themselves off 
as the inventors of comedy. (Were they bluffing purely and simply, 
or did they have some sort of long-standing comic tradition which 
prompted the claim? I prefer to leave the question open; Breitholtz 
does not, but nothing he says on the point [pp. 41-5] inclines me to 
follow him.) 

The second fault I find is that, as he takes up the evidence bit by 
bit, he invariably concludes * not proven," even when properly only 
“maybe” is called for, “Megarian” jokes, for example, may be 
just “bad” jokes as Breitholtz thinks (p. 71), but they also may 
be jokes from Megarian comedy (and I think that when Aristophanes 
says “laughter stolen from Megara” he means something more 
than just * Megarian-style laughter"). Again, that Sparta had 
miming danees admittedly does not prove she had a form of comedy, 
but the step from miming dance to farce is not very great, as Breit- 
holtz himself agrees (pp. 118-19). Moreover, his method of examin- 
ing the evidence piecemeal takes no cognizance of its total effect; 
to my mind the seant indications we have, when taken together, 
create a smoke as it were, behind which may lie fire, Breitholtz’ 
final verdict of “not proven” logically speaking does not exclude 
the possibility that Dorian farce may have existed, but you cannot 
help getting an impression that, despite his care merely to report 
the absence of proof and go no further, Dorian farce is a scholar- 
created ghost which he is laying. 

Yet we are all very much in his debt for a timely and necessary 
reminder to be most circumspect in dealing with this vague and misty 
subject. Two years ago, in writing the introduction to Masters of 
Ancient Comedy, I followed the mode and included a statement about 
the debt Attie Old Comedy owed to contemporary farce. Hence- 
forth I shall be much more guarded—and I am sure that other 
readers of this book will be too. 

LIONEL Casson, 

New YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Enzo DEGANI, Aióy da Omero ad Aristotele. Padova, Cedam, Casa 
Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani, 1961. Pp. 158; indice generale; 
addenda. (Università di Padova, Pubblicazioni della F'acoltà di 
Lettere e Filosofia, XXXVII.) 


For the meaning of aióy and for the relation between aidy and 
xpóvos several generations of Hellenists have been in the habit of 
referring to Wilamowitz’ classical commentary on Euripides’ Hera- 
cles (ad v. 669). A monograph on aidy by C. Lackeit appeared in 
1916, In the last thirty years Hermann Frünkel has done much to 
sharpen our perception for the Greek words relating to time, while 
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on aloy in particular and the fate of this word in early philosophy 
Festugiére has given us an illuminating study. An exhaustive presen- 
tation of all occurrences of this word in the archaie and classical 
period may still improve our understanding of individual passages 
but the chances of making startling discoveries seem slim. Degani 
is right in asserting that in some Homeric passages aidy denotes not 
the duration of life but rather the vigor and vital energy of the 
living; yet this fact is also recognized in the Lexikon des frühgrie- 
chischen Epos (s.v.). He discusses passages in Pindar where aióy 
has, or approximates, the meaning of “destiny.” L.S.J. find this 
meaning in Sophocles and Euripides; Pindar may sometimes be 
close to it but as a rule and also in passages adduced by Degani the 
nuance of “ destiny” (“ destino,” “sorte”) is due to another word 
of the sentence, e. g., to rdérpos OF pépoipos (note aldy .. . nÓpcutos 
OL, 2, 11). That in OL, 9, 60 aióv should be used for “death” 
(“ morte," Degani, pp. 48 f.) seems not at all necessary. 

In spite of such reservations and others, itis welcome to have the 
evidence collected and pigeonholed and to be given an intelligently 
critical, if not always very accurate, discussion of some difficult 
or obscure passages. I agree with Degani (p. 60) that in Aeschylus, 
Sept., 772 ff., riv dv8pdv yàp rocdvS adpacay col kal ~vvéorior 
móňcos ó ro\úßorós T alóv Bporay, we should refrain from changing 
aidy to a&yéy OY roAdBoros to roAvBaros (which X may have read); 
moreover I should keep the xai before £vvéorio, although Murray 
and others delete it and Degani ignores its existence. But after these 
preliminary questions we still have to grapple with the meaning of 
aioy. Wilamowitz’ laconic explanation “ aidy: Buds aequales? would 
receive Degani’s approval. Against if must be said that Oedipus 
and his contemporaries are introduced only in the next clause ócov 
767° Oidizour rlov (v. 775). Before this line the perspective is wider. 
We evidently proceed from the “fellow citizens” to a larger unit, 
and the “life of mortals ” should be the same as “ all men who live” 
(or “who ever lived") on the y@ay «oAvfórepa. woAóforos which 
recalls the epic phrase conveys the idea of the human multitude, 

Ag., 105f. is even more difficult: ér. yap Ocdbev karasrvete, webo 
podray adxav obpdvros alóv. obuduros aloy is unique, and if it is as 
true as it seems to be that atuduros means “ inbred,” “ congenital," 
we can neither with Fraenkel understand “the age that has grown 
with me? (my italics), i.e., the old age of the choreuts (Degani, 
p. 59 and n. 92), nor follow Denniston and Page, who put a comma 
after mew and change the next words to povwa ò àAkàv o. a. on the 
assumption that “congenital” may pass into “congenial” and in 
the belief—unfortunately erroneous—that the latter meaning is to 
be found in Plato, Legg., 844B and Aristotle, De Anima, 42024.* 
It may help more to remember that in early poetry aidy sometimes 
denotes the marrow (presumable because the marrow was considered 
the seat of physical strength, cf. L.S.J., s.v. B, and Degani, 
pp. 21f.). No word could serve as well as oógudvros to distinguish 


1In the Platonic passage: dvdpia . . . ri rómors aÜuvros ék yis, lack 
of water is not congenial but congenital to, or in the nature of, these 
places, and when Aristotle says dxoy cvuóvis áńp he really believes that 
the element predominant in the constitution of the ear is air (see ibid., 
425 a 3-5; cf. Mus. Helv., XVIII [1961], p. 175). 
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aidy in this sense from the temporal meanings of the word. More- 
over in Ag., 72ff, the marrow (veAds) is actually considered re- 
sponsible for a man’s strength or lack of it, and as Fraenkel 
(Aeschylus Agamemnon [Oxford, 1950], II, p. 64) observes, our 
passage harks back to that thought. It looks as though the same 
relation which in vv. 72 ff. obtains between uveAós and ioyós obtains 
here between oóudvros aidy and dAxd. This would lend support to 
Fraenkel’s interpretation of àAxáyp as predicative (“ persuasiveness 
of song to be my warlike strength "), and while this interpretation 
may not yet satisfy us completely I do suggest that in further dis- 
cussions the equation otpduros aióy = puedds receive more con- 
sideration than it has found so far. That the marrow is not easily 
thought of as the organ of inspiration is hardly an objection; for 
aióy is on any interpretation only the grammatical subject of xara- 
mveie., the logical subject being the Oeds in Oeóðev (cf. Fraenkel, 
ibid., p. 65). 

In the Timaeus aidy is Plato’s word for eternity. For us this is 
the first instance where aidy has this meaning and there can be 
no doubt that Plato gives the word a new value. How far did 
previous usages and semantie developments facilitate this depar- 
ture? Degani gives thought to the possibility of Orphic precedents 
and passes the evidenee in review; what he finds is in his own 
honest words “ piuttosto poco” (p. 105). We may note with interest 
that according to Republic, 363D “Musaeus and his son” promise 
the initiates after death a happy life with uéÓ05 aidmos. aidyos is 
here defined by the preceding phrase róv &wavra xpóvov. Yet the 
words uéĝn aimvos, with their transparent irony, are Plato’s own. 
So shameless a promise ean hardly have been made by the peddlers 
of eternal bliss. From the Orphics—or what passes as Orphic— 
Degani proceeds to Zoroastrianism and Zervanism. It may be wise 
not to exclude a limine influences from this side. Degani’s chapter 
on “The Orient” contains bibliographical and other information of 
considerable interest but regarding the possibility of deriving Plato’s 
aiéy from this tradition the answer amounts again to a mom liquet. 
If these hopes fade, it seems after all better to look to the Pre- 
soeratics. There is more merit than Degani admits in Festugiére’s 
thesis (Parola del passato, XI [1949], pp. 172 ff.) that these thinkers 
while employing aióv in the meaning of “life” used it of entities 
whose life they considered eternal. Theophrastus’ report about 
Anaximander's “ cycles” that materialize èx rod dzeipov aidvos (A10 
Diels-Kranz) may be close to the original wording. Empedocles 
(B16 Diels-Kranz) speaks of an doweros aióv. Here it is the 
adjective which suggests eternity; and the same is true of Aeschylus, 
Suppl., 574, <8’) aidvos kpéov ámaíorov. However, as a result of 
frequent association with such adjectives the noun itself may in the 
end have taken on this meaning. Another factor contributing to 
this development would be the acoustic affinity (to put it at the 
lowest) between aidy and a(i)et, but we should also bear in mind 
the poetic, sublime, and as Degani likes to say “transcendent ” 
quality which attaches to aidy from the beginning and which it 
never loses. 

I wish Degani had been less halfhearted in questioning the cur- 
rently prevailing interpretation of aióy as “life” in Heraclitus, 
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B 52: aióv «ais éort raifwv, «eaocóov* watdds h BactAnin. There is 
little point in thinking of life as a «ais. What is new and what 
produees the shock in the second part of the statement is not that 
BactAnin is given to something hitherto not considered as powerful 
but that an entity known as powerful turns out to be a child. And 
eonnotations of power are surely more germane to time as such, the 
wavreAys, mavõaudrop, than to an individual's life or lifetime. 

The pages (84-8) on which Degani works out the difference 
between the place of aidy in the scheme of the Timaeus and in 
Aristotle's eosmology are among the best of the book. To state some 
of his results briefly, aióy is for Aristotle no longer non-temporal or 
extratemporal but tends to coincide with the totality of ypdvos; and 
since Aristotle’s Cosmos is eternal, the eternal aióy is no longer 
something external to the physical world but has become incorpo- 
rated into its nature and structure. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


UMBERTO ALBINI. Andocide, lorazione De Reditu; introduzione e 
commento. Firenze, Felice Le Monnier, 1961. Pp. 119. £. 1200. 
(Testi Greci e Latini con commento filologico, editi dagli istituti 
di filologia classica e di storia antiea dell’ Università di Firenze, 
I.) 


Readers of Andocides must have noticed that we lack a special 
edition of the short second oration, the earliest of the preserved 
speeches if the fourth is continued to be discounted; see Albini’s 
useful survey in Atene e Roma, III (1958), pp. 129-48. Albini, a 
keen and experienced student of the language of the Attie Orators, 
has given us now a ‘school edition, with extensive linguistic and 
grammatical commentary but with little historical interpretation. 

From Lysias, 6, 23 we know that Andocides was given immunity 
before he revealed the names of those responsible for the mutilation 
of the Herms (see also Plutarch, Alcibiades, 21) and he himself 
tells us that the decree giving him immunity was moved by a certain 
Menippus (2, 23-4).1 In the second oration (22 and 24), Andocides 
admits that this immunity was revoked at the request of a certain 
person (see also Lysias, 6, 24), while in the first speech (8 and 
especially 71-2) Andocides mentions specifically the decree of Isoti- 
mides which excluded from religious and public places all who had 


1It is tempting to identify this Menippus with the friend and col- 
league of Pericles (Plutarch, Praecepta, 812D; Pericles, 13, 10; Aris- 
tophanes, Aves, 1293 with the Scholia ad locum), whose son Hippocles 
was involved in the ostracism of Hyperbolus (Kerameikos, III, p. 86, 
no. 164; Hesperia, XXIII [1954], pp. 68-9), who was active as a general 
after the Sicilian expedition (Thucydides, VIII, 13; see S.E.G., X, 
236), and who finally served on the board of the Ten (Lysias, 12, 55) ; 
it is conceivable that Menippus and Hippocles (see also Robinson-Fluck, 
Greek Love-Names, pp. 120-1, no. 116) are the ancestors of the Achar- 
nian family of the fourth century in which the names Menippus, Mega- 
cles, Hippocles, Epicrates, and Democrates occur and alternate. 
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admitted acts of impiety and had been convicted for them.? Evi- 
dently, he suffered from the provisions of the decree of Isotimides 
at the time he addressed the assembly with his second oration, and 
his enemies claim (Lysias, 6, 29) that he bribed the prytaneis to 
gain access first to the Boule and then to the Demos. 

While the first speech is silent on Andocides’ activities between 
415 B.C, and 408 B.C. (1, 132 mentions only that he returned to 
Athens from Cyprus), and while our other source (Lysias, 6, 21-9) 
is as uncomplimentary as it is confused, the orator tells us in the 
second oration (11) that he supplied the Athenian fleet at Samos with 
oars, food, and bronze, at a time when the Four Hundred were in 
power, and perhaps because of this change of government in Athens. 
Andocides emphasized his friendship with King Archelaus of 
Macedon who permitted him to cut timber for oars and to export 
them. Two partly preserved honorary decrees of this period praise 
Antiochides and Phanostheses (S. E. G., X, 131) and King Archelaus 
himself (ibid., 188) for the very services which Andocides claims to 
have performed, and for which he expected to be honored by the 
Four Hundred? When he returned to Athens, however, he was 
arrested by the Four Hundred for having supplied the ‘enemy’ 
with oars and food; for at that time the fleet at Samos had over- 
thrown the oligarchy and restored democracy, One may wonder 
whether Andocides was not, at that time at least, a partisan of 
Alcibiades; surely, the naval victory to which he refers (2, 10-16) 
and for which he claims credit must have been one of those won 
by Alcibiades, either at Abydos or at Cyzieus. Is it then not likely 
that Andocides’ second return to Athens, during which he delivered 
the second oration, falls in the time when Alcibiades was back in 
Athens? Albini who discussed the date of the speech (pp. 11 and 
75-6) does not attempt to describe the political situation at the time 
of its delivery. 

This second return to Athens formed the oceasion for the second 
speech and is therefore of great importance for any student of this 
speech. Andocides himself tells the assembly that he has laid certain 
secret proposals before the Boule (19-21; this is confirmed by Lysias, 
6, 29), that he was responsible for the food shipments which were 
just beginning to arrive at Piraeus from Cyprus, and he asks the 
Demos to restore his full citizenship, The nature of the secret 
proposals from the acceptance of which Andocides expected so much 
can still be determined from some small fragments of a large inscrip- 
tion (I.G. I°, 118 = S. E. G., X, 127) which once contained an 
honorary decree for King Emagoras, a grant of citizenship to him, 
and a treaty of alliance with him; see K. Spyridakis, Huagoras I. 
von Salamis (1935), pp. 46-51. It would seem possible to see here 
one of the desperate attempts to strengthen the foreign policy of 


* Unless Andocides referred in the second oration obliquely to the 
otherwise unknown Isotimides, he may have had the same persons in 
mind of whom Thucydides says (VIII, 53) that they opposed the return 
of Alcibiades ‘on religious grounds,’ especially Callias of whom Ando- 
cides speaks later (1, 111-32) at length. 

* Albini mentions the Archelaus inscription (p. 74), but seems to 
know it only from the reference to it in Maidment’s Loeb edition of 
Andocides (pp. 470-1, note a). 
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Athens by allianees with outside powers, Macedon, Carthage, Cyprus 
(S. E. G., X, 188, 136, 127). If this interpretation is correct, Ando- 
cides’ proposal was accepted, but he himself was not at that time 
restored to full citizenship; later, after Athens’ defeat, when he 
again, and this time successfully, pleaded his case, he wisely refrained 
from mentioning any of these unsuccessful operations. . 

It is strange that Albini shows as little interest in philosophy as 
he does in history. The gnomie statement in 2, 5-6 receives a barely 
adequate treatment apart from the significant observation that one 
word (8vozpaéía) has a tragic flavor. f 

To sum up, a good school edition with few other merits but no 
glaring defects. 


A. E. RAUBITSCHEK. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


J. YzysEwigN. De Sacerdotibus Sacerdotiisque Alexandri Magni et 
Lagidarum Eponymis. Brussels, 1961. Pp. 178. Fr. Belg. 
290. (Verhandelingen van de Koninklijke Academie voor 
Wetenschappen ... van België. Klasse der Letteren, 42.) 


The author lists some two hundred priests and priestesses of 
Alexander and of the deified Ptolemies in chronological order. The 
evidence extends from 285-4 to 84-3. Between 274 and 150 almost 
all years are represented, (The author unfortunately omits to indi- 
cate the exact date—day and month—of the documents which fur- 
nish his evidence.) That gives a means of dating a document where 
the indication of the royal year has been lost but priestly names 
have been preserved. The perusal of the List can also help in 
solving historical problems, The accession date of Ptolemy V, as 
given in the astronomieal Canon (28 Nov. 205), was impugned for 
various reasons. I tried to prove its validity (Chr. d'Égypte, 1940). 
New documents, referred to in the List, settle the question. We 
now know the names of royal priests for each year of the reign of 
Ptolemy V, except his first year. Accordingly, the reckoning of his 
years was not tampered with. Since he reigned twenty-five years, 
and oe died in 180-79, he must have ascended the throne in 
205-4, 

In the second chapter of his book the author discusses the proso- 
pography of the priests who belonged to the best families of the 
Alexandrian court. It is not surprising that influential men got the 
priesthoods for themselves and their kinsfolk, It is remarkable, 
however, that, so far as we can know (see the stemmata, p. 146), 
no family preserved its eminence for more than fifty years at best. 
The royal houses in Alexandria and Antioch, despite palace tragedies 
and insurrections, succeeded in perpetuating themselves until the 
Roman conquest. The great Cleopatra and her brother and husband 
Ptolemy XIV were direct descendants of Ptolemy I. The kings 
also succeeded in fostering an attachment to the dynasty in Alex- 
andria and among the army. But they were surrounded not by 
hereditary lords but by mercenary officers. Generals who tem- 
porarily wielded influence were soon supplanted by new arrivals. 
The Aetolian pirate Scopas who became the chief general of 
Ptolemy V in 197 lost his power and life in the struggle against 
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the new favorite, the Acarnanian Aristomenus, As the author notes 
(p. 149), as early as 187-6 an eunuch could become Alexander’s 
priest in this high society of adventurers and parvenus. Men of all 
nationalities, from the Macedonians to the Jews (but no Egyptians) 
oecur among the priests, but hardly any citizen of Alexandria. 

In the same chapter (III) the author discusses several other 
questions related to the dynastic cult. There was originally just a 
* Priest" (sc. of Alexander) who, in course of time, also became 
priest of the deified Ptolemies, who in this cult appear anonymously 
as “Gods Saviours,” a “God Manifest,” and so on. On the other 
hand, the priestesses and priests of individual members of the royal 
family were ealled the canephoros of Arsinoe Philadelphos, and so 
on, and even the “ Priest of King Ptolemy God Saviour” (Ptolemy 
IX). According to the author (p. 128), the kings used to proclaim 
their own divinity at the quadriennial festival of Ptolemaia. 

The author does not discuss the important question about the kind 
of documents where the reference to the royal priests was required. 
U. Wilcken, Sttzb. Preuss. Ak., 1939, p. 309, noted that the priests 
of the dynastic religion were named only in the acts written in Egypt 
and other territories under the direct royal government. The cities, 
be it Alexandria or Telmessus, could use their own methods of dating, 
(The author, p. 132, misunderstood the meaning and value of 
Wileken's observation.) 

Written by a pupil of Prof. W. Peremans (Louvain), the book 
is a factual study, solid, sober, and informative, as a good doctoral 
dissertation ought to be. It is gratifying that Dr. Ijsewijn took the 
trouble to translate his Duteh text into Latin. 


E. J. BICKERMAN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


T. B. L. WzssrER. Monuments Illustrating New Comedy. London, 
University of London, 1961. Pp. vii + 273; 6 pls. 30s. (Znsti- 
tute of Classical Studies, Bulletin Supplement No. 11.) 


CrAmEVE GRANDJOUAN, Terracottas and Plastic Lamps of the Roman 
Period. Princeton, N.J., Ameriean Sehool of Classieal Studies 
at Athens, 1961. Pp. xii +106; 33 pls. $10. (The Athenian 
Agora, Vol. VI.) 


These two books deserve brief notice in this Journal because of 
their importance for studies of New Comedy. Webster’s is a com- 
prehensive eatalogue of known monuments with references to their 
publications (the plates are poor and few), and his identifications 
of the characters represented with the standard literary types of 
New Comedy are especially valuable. Miss Grandjouan’s catalogue 
of the finds from the Agora (with a note by Mr. Webster) will also 
prove useful to students of the theater, as well as to classicists con- 
cerned with daily life in Roman Greece; the inclusion of usually 
de a objeets from the third and fourth centuries A.D. is 
welcome. 


Suzanne YOUNG. 
BALTIMORE. 
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LEX AELIA, LEX FUFIA.* 


In letters and speeches between 61 and 54 B. O. Cicero refers 
frequently to these laws. In spite of some references by the 
orator as if to a single ler Aelia et Fufia,* it is certain that there 
were two distinct laws.? Latin idiom, of course, allows the ex- 
pression to give this sense,? but there were probably other factors 
making lex (rather than leges) Aelia et Fufia the idiomatic 
usage. These would appear to be: (a) the fact that the consular 
laws of 98 and 62 B.C., the lea Caecilia et Didia and the lex 
Tunia et Licinia,* had a similar field of reference to that of the 
Aelian and Fufian laws," and (b) the fact that the lex Aelia 


*I am most grateful to Professor Lily Ross Taylor for reading and 
commenting on this paper, and also for generously permitting me to 
see and use a copy of her paper, “ Forerunners of the Gracchi,” in 
advance of its publication in J. R. S., LII (1962). 

1 Post Red. in Ken., 11; In Vat., 18; 37; In Pis., 9; 10. (Cicero's name 
is generally omitted from references to his works throughout these 
notes.) 

? De Har. Resp., 58, duas leges, Aeliam et Fufiam. In In Vat., 18, 
after lez Aelia ei Fufia comes quae leges, and then legem Aeliam aut 
Fufiam; cf. ibid., 5; 23; Pro Kest., 33; De Prov. Cons., 40. The le» 
Aelia is mentioned separately in Ad Att., II, 9, 1, and Pro Sest., 114, and 
by Asconius, p. 8 Clark (on In Pis. 9). The le» Fufia is mentioned 
separately in Ad Att., IV, 16, 5. 

* Of. Kühner-Stegmann, Ausführliche Grammatik der lateinischen 
Sprache? (1955), I, p. 55. It would, however, be a minor victory for 
accuracy if scholars would refrain from writing “the lex Aelia (et) 
Pufia” 

* Cf. Ad Att., IL, 9, 1; IV, 16, 5; De Dom., 41; Phil, V, 8. Licinia 
Iunia in Pro Sest., 185, and Licinia et Iunia in In Vat., 33, are less 
correct (ef. Inser. Ital, XIII, 1, pp. 170 £., 490 £.; T. R. S. Broughton, 
Magistrates of the Roman Republic, IL [1952], p. 172, for the order of 
names of these consuls). 

* Of. nn. 21 and 66 below. 
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and the lez Fufia themselves had a similar field of reference, 
and were probably contemporary. The present paper will deal 
first with the provisions of the lez Aelia and the lex Fufia, then 
with the question of their date, and will conclude with a discus- 
sion of the lex Clodia of 58 B.C. and its effect upon the two 
older laws. 


I. Provisions of the lex Aelia and the lex Fufia 


It is, I think, important to make an effort to differentiate 
between the two laws, difficult though this may be.” In spite of 
the rather confused trail laid by Cicero, there appears to be just 
sufficient evidence to enable us to disentangle the one law from 
the other. 

C. Porcius Cato, tribune of the plebs 56 B.C., was brought 
to trial twice in the year 54. In a letter of the end of June or 
beginning of July 54 Cicero writes that, as Atticus knows already, 
Cato has been acquitted under the lex Tunia et Licinia; and 
forecasts that he will certainly be acquitted under the lex F'ufia— 
with the connivance of the prosecution.® The next letter (in 
date), written on 27 July, informs Atticus that Cato has duly 
been acquitted, on 4 July. This, then, is the result of the 
prosecution under the lez Fufia. 


€ Cf. Broughton, M. R. R., I (1951), p. 452. 

1 Recent discussions have not attempted it and have laid their main 
emphasis on Clodius’ treatment of obnuntiatio; see W. F. McDonald, 
* Clodius and the lez Aelia Fufie,” J. R.S., XIX (1929), pp. 160ff.; 
S. Weinstock, “ Clodius and the le» Aelia Fufia,” J. R. S., XXVII (1937), 
pp. 215 ff.; J. P. V. D. Balsdon, “Roman History, 58-56 B.C.: Three 
Ciceronian Problems,” J. R.S., XLVII (1957), pp. 15f. Cf., however, 
L. R. Taylor, Party Politics in the Age of Caesar (1949), p. 213, n. 22 
(finding the evidence inconclusive). See also J. Bleicken, “ Kollisionen 
zwischen Sacrum und Publicum,” Hermes, LXXXV (1957), pp. 446 ff. 
(esp. pp. 468 ff.), and L. R. Taylor, * Forerunners of the Gracchi,” 
J. R.S., LIL (1962), pp. 22 f£. (with nn. 20 ff.). 

? Ad Att., IV, 16, 5, nuno ad ea quae quaeris de O. Catone. lege Iunia 
et Licinia scis absolutum; Fufia ego tibi nuntio absolutum iri neque 
patronis suis tam libentibus quam accusatoribus. 

° Ad Att., IV, 15, 4, nunc Romanas res accipe. a.d. IIII Nonas Quin- 
tilis Sufenas et Cato absoluti, Procilius condemnatus. ex quo intellectum 
est rptoapeoraylras ambitum, comitia, interregnum, maiestatem, totam 
denique rem publicam flocci non facere, [debemus] patrem familias domi 
suae occidi nolle, . . 
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The lez Iunia et Licinia was primarily concerned with the 
promulgation of legislative proposals, prescribing that copies of 
promulgated legislation must be deposited in the aerarium." 
The prosecution of Cato under this law, therefore, must have 
concerned alleged illegality in his promulgation of laws. We 
in fact learn from a letter of Cicero to his brother that Cato 
had promulgated laws about Milo and about Lentulus Spinther.** 

After the Conference at Luca, Cato is found acting as the 
principal tribunician agent of the dynasts, and his entire efforts 
for the rest of the year are directed towards preventing the 
holding of the elections for 55, in the interests of Pompeius 
and Crassus? In the letter of June/July 54 Cicero writes: 
putant fore aliquem qui comitia in adventum Caesaris detrudat, 
Catone praesertim absoluto. This clearly refers to a prosecution 
of Cato for delaying the elections in 56, and it is difficult to see 
how this could be the prosecution under the lex Tunia et Licinia. 
So the phrase Catone praesertim absoluto must mean, not “ especi- 
ally now that Cato has been acquitted” (sc. under the lez Iunia 
et Licinia), but “especially when Cato has been (shall have 
been) acquitted ” (sc. under the lex F'ufia) ; Cicero has just said 
that this acquittal is a foregone conclusion, and that is why he 
does not write praesertim si Cato absolutus sit (which would 
have been the only idiomatic way to express futurity unambigu- 
ously in the context). The prosecution for impeding the elec- 
tions, then, is the prosecution under the lex Fufia. If this needs 
confirmation, it is confirmed in the letter of 27 July 54 when 
Cicero writes that the acquittal of Cato (under the ler Fufia) 
proves that the jurors don't care a hoot about ambitum, comitia, 
interregnum, . . 34 

It is clear, then, that the lex Fufia contained a provision con- 
cerned with preventing the obstruction of elections; or at any 
rate could be interpreted as containing such a provision (for 
Cato was acquitted, even if it was a shady transaction, as Cicero 
alleges). 

Commenting on In Pisonem, 9, Asconius 1 notes that when 


© Of. Mommsen, Römisches Staatsrecht, II?, p. 546; III, p. 371. 

4 Ad. Q. fr. II, 3, 1 (C. Coto legem promulgavit de imperio Lentuli 
abrogando) ; 4 (Catonis rogationibus de Milone et Lentulo). This part 
of the letter was written on 12 February 56. 

? Of. Livy, Peri., 105; Dio, XXXIX, 27 ff. 

18 Ad Att., IV, 16, 6. 14 Ad Att., IV, 15, 4. 15 P. 8 Clark. 
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Cicero says lex Aelia et Fufia eversa est, he is referring to Clodius 
law ne quis per eos dies quibus cum populo agi liceret de caelo 
servaret; for, he says, obnuntiatio . . . , qua perniciosis legibus 
resistebatur, quam Aelia lex confirmaverat, erat sublata. It is 
transparent that Asconius here only explains how the ler Aelia 
was overthrown by Clodius, and does not explain how the lex 
Fufia was subverted by him. 

The Scholiasta Bobiensis, however, commenting on In Vatin- 
ium, 28, explains the reference there to the leges Aelia et Fufia 
differently: .. . quae non sinebant prius aliqua de re ad populum 
ferri quam comitia, haberentur ad designandos magistratus.*® 
Here, instead of a reference like Asconius! to the legislation on 
obnuntiatio in the lex Aelia (which would certainly have been 
relevant !*), we get an inexact reference to the rule that no bill 
could be proposed in the period (trinum nundinum) between 
the announcement and the holding of the elections.1® Since we 
have already seen that the lex Fufia was in some way concerned 
with impediments to the elections, it is reasonable to count this 
rule as a provision of the lex Fufia; the presentation of legisla- 
tion in the period immediately before elections could obviously 
be considered liable to have a disturbing influence on them. 

In 67 B. C. the Senate voted the temporary suspension of this 
rule in order that the consul C. Calpurnius Piso could introduce 
his lex de ambitu. That is to say, although elections had been 
announced, Piso was empowered to promulgate his bill, and after 
the promulgation-period of 24 days to pass it through the popu- 
lar assembly. This evidently entailed the postponement of the 
elections. 

A similar sequence of events took place in 61 B. ©.  Lurco 


18 Schol. Bob., p. 148 Stangl. 

27 Cf. In Vat., 14-18. 

18 Cf. Taylor, Party Politics, p. 59, p. 206, nn. 59-60. 

1? Dio, XXXVI, 39, 1, rel 58 al re ápxaweaiat wpoernyyedpévat soar, 
Kai Kara ToUT' obdéy mpovouobernOjvar mpd abrGv ñv, kal ol aovbapxtvres 
ToXÀà kal kakà év TG diaxévy robrq émolovr, . . . , Tóv re vóuov épndloayro 
Kal apd éxelvwy écevex8ijvai kal @povpay Tois Ümárois Bobra.. 

2 In 64 B.C. the Senate was prevented by tribunician veto from 
adopting this type of procedure (Asconius, p. 83 C). L. R. Taylor, 
“ Forerunners of the Gracchi," J. R. S., LII (1962), p. 23, n. 25, suggests 
that Cicero in 63 was allowed a similar dispensation to carry his lex 
de ambitu (ef. In Vat., 37). 
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autem tribunus pl., qui magistratum simul cum lege alia iniit, 
solutus est et Aelia et Fufia ut legem de ambitu ferret, quam 
ille bono auspicio claudus homo promulgavit. ita comitia 4n 
a.d. VI Kal. Seat. dilata sunt.” Thus the Senate voted to sus- 
pend the Aelian and Fufian laws so that the tribune Lurco could 
promulgate his bill; and the elections were postponed. We have 
already seen why the Fufian law had to be suspended; by it no 
bill could be proposed (or promulgated, as we now see) in the 
period between the announcement and the holding of elections. 
What was the effect of the suspension of the lex Aelia? 

Part of the answer is suggested by Asconius in the passage 
already cited.?? The Aelian law had confirmed obnuntiatio, he 
says. From this we ean infer that the suspension of the law 
had the effect of enabling the tribune Lurco to bring in his bill 
without encountering obstruction by obnuntiation. It is reason- 
able to assume that the Senate decreed more or less what it was 


21 Ad Att., I, 16, 18. The clause qui... iniit has caused much diffi- 
culty. M* has insimul cum, which has given rise to various emendations. 
To emend alia seems imprudent. I hazard the suggestion that the text 
as printed makes sense if one identifies this “other law” with the lew 
Tunia et Licinia of 62 B.C.: “ Lurco, who entered upon his magistracy 
simultaneously (10 December 62) with another relevant law, was 
released from the Aelian and Fufian as well" Cicero in the passage 
is being witty, which is sufficient to account for the allusiveness. The 
lex Fufia (as shown above), the lew Caecilia et Didia, and the lex 
Iunia et Licinia (cf. Mommsen, Staatsr., IIL, pp. 371; 377) were all 
concerned with the promulgation of laws, and in accordance with Roman 
lawmaking procedure it is probable that the provisions of the lew Fufia 
would be confirmed tralaticially in the lex Caecilia et Didia and the 
provisions of both the earlier laws in the lex Iunia et Licinia. The same 
is probable for the lew Aelia (cf. n. 66 below). Thus the lew Iunio et 
Licinia would be relevant to an exemption from the Aelian and Fufian 
laws. 

As for simul, there is no evidence at what time of the year the lec 
Iunia et Licinio was passed. But it is possible that it was timed to 
take effect from the entry into office of the new quaestors (5 December 
62), since the aerarium was the responsibility of this magistracy. That 
would be near enough to the tribunes' starting-date of 10 December 
for Cicero's jocularity. 

Incidentally, I suspect that the incentive for the lew Iunia et Licinia 
may have been given by the irregular behaviour of Q. Metellus Nepos 
as tribune in January 62, which I have briefly discussed in “The Last 
Journey of L. Sergius Catilina," C. P., LVIII (1963), pp. 215-19. 

22 P, 8 Clark. 
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later to decree in 57 B. C. in order to facilitate the passage of 
the bill for Cicero’s recall from exile. The terms of the decree 
are expressed in Post Reditum in Senatu (27) as follows: ne quis 
ulla ratione rem impediret; qui impedisset, graviter molesteque 
laturos; illum conira rem publicam salutemque bonorum concor- 
diamque civium facturum, et ut ad vos de eo statim referretur. 
They appear in a different version in Pro Sestio (129): ne quis 
de caelo servaret, ne quis moram ullam adferret; si quis aliter 
fecisset, eum plane eversorem rei publicae fore idque senatum 
gravissime laturum, et ut statim de eius facto referretur. It is not 
likely that either of these formulations is absolutely verbatim. But 
it is clear from both that the effect of the Senate's decree was to 
discourage obstruction not only by obnuntiation but by any other 
means whatsoever: which must include the exercise of intercessio. 
Right reason indeed demands that, if the Senate wished to prohibit 
the obstruction of a piece of legislation, it must prohibit interces- 
sion as well as obnuntiation. Now this applies as much to the case 
in 61 as to the case in 57 B. C. It follows that the effect of the 
suspension of the lex Aelia for Lurco in 61 was to prohibit ob- 
struetion of his bill whether by obnuntiation or by intercession. 
It must therefore be considered most probable that the Aelian 
law confirmed not only obnuntiation, as Asconius says, but the 
right of intercession as well—with a qualification to be made 
shortly. 

This conclusion is supported by Cicero's references to the law 
of Clodius which, according to him, abrogated the Aelian and 
Fufian laws. In Post Reditum in Senatw (11) he describes 
Clodius! law as ordaining ne auspiciis obtemperaretur, ne obnun- 
tiare concilio aut comitiis, ne legi intercedere liceret, ut lex Aelia 
et F'ufia ne valeret. In Pro Sestio (33) it is ne auspicia valerent, 
ne quis obnuntiaret, ne quis legi intercederet, ut omnibus fastis 
diebus legem ferri liceret, ut lex Aelia, lev Fufia ne valeret. It 
is not in the least likely that Clodius’ bill did prescribe ne quis 
legi intercederet? but that is not the point. What Cicero is 
really doing is to present a rhetorical deduction from his own 


38 Mommsen, Staatsr., II", p. 308, n. 8, suggested the explanation “ dass 
es nieht gestattet sein solle die dureh das Gesetz untersagte Obnuntia- 
tion durch Intercession zu stützen "; but it is not clear that this would 
have any application in practice. 
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premiss that Clodius abrogated the Aelian and Fufian laws.** 
Finally, he states reasonably clearly what the provisions of these 
laws were, in De Provinciis Consularibus (46) ; qua re aut vobis 
statuendum est legem Aeliam manere, legem Fufiam non esse 
abrogatam, non omnibus fastis legem ferri licere; cum lex 
feratur, de caelo servari, obnuntiari, intercedi licere. . . . 

It is noteworthy that the passages in Pro Sestio and De Pro- 
vinciis Consularibus repair an omission in Post Reditum in 
Senatu: namely, the provision non omnibus fastis diebus legem 
ferri licere. When we observe that in the latter speech Cicero 
has used the idiomatic formula lez Aelia et Fufia, and in the 
other two speeches has accurately distinguished the two laws, 
we come to the highly probable conclusion that this extra pro- 
vision is what justifies the reference to the ler Fufia. So the 
Fufian law provided that legislation could not be submitted to 
the people on dies fasti, but only on dies comitiales. This evi- 
dently ties in with the provision of the lez Fufia already dis- 
eussed, that legislation could not be submitted to the people in 
the period between the announcement and the holding of elec- 
tions; these days became non comitiales. 

In sum, when Cicero characterizes the Clodian law in the 
following general terms—mitto eam legem quae omnia iura re- 
ligionum, auspiciorum, potestatum, omnis leges quae sunt de 
vure et de tempore legum rogandarum, una. rogatione delevit, 
one might annotate the passage, in so far as concerns the lex 
Aelia and lex Fufia, thus: “ iura religionum, auspiciorum ” (lex 
Aehia—obnuntiatio), “potestatum” (lex Aelia—intercessio) ; 
* de iure et de tempore legum rogandarum " (lez Fufia).?6 

It must finally be pointed out with some emphasis that, al- 
though there is ample evidence of the obstruction of elections 
and electoral assemblies in practice by obnuntiation and inter- 
cession, there is absolutely no evidence that the lex Aelia, in 


24 It ean be stated as a general principle (too often neglected) that 
when Cicero is speaking ew parte, his evidence on constitutional as on 
other matters must be treated with the greatest circumspection. On the 
“repeal” of the laws see section III below. 

?5 Pro Sest., 56. 

20Tt is worth noting that the lew Caecilia et Didia and the lew Iunia 
et Licinia also come under this head, and so, according to the exagger- 
ated language used by Cicero here, were annulled by the lex Clodia. 
This exemplifies what was said in n. 24 above. 
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confirming obnuntiatio and intercessio, dealt at all with the 
obstruction of elections and electoral assemblies." All the posi- 
tive evidence goes to show that the Aelian law was concerned 
with the practice of obnuntiation and intercession with regard 
to legislative assemblies.” The practice of obnuntiation was, 
Mommsen observed, “ without doubt as old as the republican con- 
stitution itself.” 2° Much the same could be said of the practice of 
intercession. It might indeed have been expected that these 
rights, with their basis in religion and mos maiorum, would, like 
a good deal of the republican “ constitution,” not have needed to 
be set down at all in formal legislation. It is very interesting that 
it should have been found necessary to confirm the rights of 
obnuntiation and intercession with regard to legislative assem- 
blies. The reason why it was necessary must surely be sought 
in some special historical context. 


II. Date of the lea Aelia and lex Fufia 


In the invective In Pisonem (10) Cicero exclaims: C prope 
annos legem Aeliam et Fufiam tenueramus, COOC iudicium no- 
tionemque censoriam. This “evidence” seems to have had an 
inhibiting effect. Scholars have tended to disregard the rhetorical 
character of the setting, and have apparently taken for granted 
that centum prope annos in the orator’s mouth has got to mean 
“only a year or two short of 100 years.” The speech was 
delivered in 55 B.C., and Clodius’ law was passed in 58. So 
the range of dates for the leges Aelia et Fufia has been restricted 


27 The context shows that comitiis does not mean “elections” in 
Post Red. in Sen., 11, ne obnuntiare concilio aut comitiis, ne legi inter- 
cedere liceret. 

38 Cf. In Vat., 5, num legem aliquam Cornelius contra auspicia tulerit, 
num Aeliam, num Fufiam legem neglexerit; 37, cum ego legem de 
ambitu tulerim ex senatus consulto, tulerim sine vi, tulerim salvis 
auspiciis, tulerim salva lege Aelia et Fufia; De Prov. Cons., 46, cum 
lex feratur, de caelo servari, obnuntiari, intercedi licere; Ad Att., I, 
16, 13, solutus est et Aelia et Fufia ut legem de ambitu ferret; Ascon., 
p. 8 C, obnuntiatio enim, qua perniciosis legibus resistebatur, quam 
Aelia lex confirmaverat. It is surprising that this crucial point had not 
before been noticed. (The observation was anticipated, I have discovered, 
by Miss Taylor in a lecture at Oxford, August 1961, on which the article 
* Forerunners of the Graechi" [J. R. 8., 1962] is based). 

2? Staatsr., 1%, p. 111. 
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to 158—ca. 150 B. C., with 153 as the favourite choice? In this 
diseussion it will be assumed that Cicero's expression can sustain 
a less rigorous interpretation. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that, to find the time when 
the Aelian law confirmed the rights of obnuntiation and inter- 
cession with regard to legislative assemblies, one would do well 
to look for a time when those rights were challenged.! Now 
no such occasion is recorded in the period 158-150 B. C. ; nor, for 
that matter, in the period 150-140 B. O.*? The 1307s present a 
different picture. In 139 the “ obscure and squalid” A. Gabinius, 
tribune of the plebs, secured the passage of the first of the leges 
tabellariae.*® This was evidently controversial legislation and 
must certainly have aroused opposition. All the same, there is 
still not the slightest hint that it was forced through in disregard 
of obnuntiation or intercession.** 

There followed, in 187, the lex Cassia tabellaria. In this 
case we actually hear of opposition. The measure was for a con- 
siderable time obstructed by the tribune M. Antius Briso.** How- 


20 Cf. Broughton, M. R. R., I, pp. 452 f.; J. Bleicken, Das Volkstribunat 
der klassischen Republik (1955), pp. 67 f. L. R. Taylor, J. R. S., LII 
(1962), p. 22, shows that the argument for the date 153 rests on a 
misunderstanding of the laws, but retains the dating about 150, sug- 
gesting (p. 24) that “one or more of the unknown laws of this period 
which may have led to an effort to check the fury of the tribunes con- 
cerned the terms of military service over which magistrates and senate 
elaimed control.” 

51 The alternative is to dilute Asconius! confirmeverat. Thus L. R. 
Taylor, J. R.S., LII (1962), pp. 22-3, says: “the Aelian and Fufian 
laws seem to have given regular magistrates a right not possessed before, 
the right to watch the heavens and obnuntiare when tribunes were 
legislating. They granted (or reaffirmed) to the tribunes a similar right 
when consuls and praetors were legislating. . . ." But I doubt whether 
the laws are intelligible in any context except as the codification of 
traditional practice. (Of. the XXIInd Amendment to the Constitution 
of the U. S. A.) 

*? Admittedly, the sources are miserably scrappy. But, assuming that 
the rights existed before their codification, one must still ask whether 
it is likely that there should be no word of an attack upon them. 

33 Cic., De Leg., IIT, 35; ef. De Am., 41. 

**L, R. Taylor, J. R. 8., LII (1962), pp. 25-6, conjectures that the 
largely pro-Scipionic “ composition of the college of augurs may explain 
why obnuntiationes” (if tried, one should perhaps add) “did not 
prevail against" the lew Gabinio (and lew Cassia). 

35 Of. M. R, R., I, p. 485. 35 Cie., Brut., 97. 
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ever, Briso eventually withdrew his opposition under the suasion 
of Scipio Aemilianus, allowing the law to go through without 
constitutional upheaval.?* 

We come then to the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus, and here 
we encounter not only the forcing through of legislation in 
despite of a tribune’s persistent intercession, but also a highly 
unorthodox theory developed by Gracchus to the effect that 
tribunes were not entitled to oppose the popular will. This 
presented a clear challenge to the validity of tribunician inter- 
cession in respect of the popular assemblies. 

Gracchus’ speech on the subject, as given by Plutarch, is so 
germane to the enquiry that it deserves to be considered at length 
here. 

* Observing that his method of dealing with Octavius 
had aroused considerable feeling not merely among the 
nobility but among the multitude (for a great and honour- 
able institution, the dignity of the tribunes, which had been 
carefully preserved to that day, seemed to have been abol- 
ished and outraged), he delivered a lengthy speech before 
the people . .. He said that the tribune was sacrosanct and 
inviolable because he had been consecrated to the people and 
because he was the champion of the people. ‘If he changes, 
if he wrongs the people and curtails its power and robs it 
of its suffrage, he has thereby deprived himself of his office, 
by not fulfilling the terms on which he received it. Other- 
wise we shall have to leave a tribune alone even if he tries 
to pull down the Capitol and burn the arsenal. A tribune 
who does these things is a bad tribune; but a tribune who 
annuls the power of the people is no tribune. Would it not 
be monstrous that, though a tribune can arrest a consul, 
the people should not be able to deprive a tribune of his 
power when he uses it against those who gave it to him? 
For the people elects tribune and consul alike ... A tribune 
who wrongs the people is not justly entitled to keep the 
inviolability which is given to him for the sake of the 
people; for he is destroying the power which is the source 
of his power. If he justly obtained the tribunate—by the 
vote of the majority of the tribes, must it not be even more 
just for him to be deprived of it when all the tribes have 
voted against him? . . ^? 3 


87 Toid.; cf. De Leg., ITI, 37. 

*5 Cf. Appian, B. C., I, 12, and especially Plutarch, Ti. Gr., 15, giving 
Gracchus’ speech (H. Maleovati, Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta? 
[1955], p. 151). 

3? Plut., loc. cit. 


. 
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Gracchus, to be sure, does not say explicitly that a tribune 
must not use his veto against legislation before the popular 
assemblies. But ay... wapaipirat riv Wihov, aùròs éavróv dreorépyxe 
rhs tiyns comes close to such a declaration. It is clear, certainly, 
that on Gracchus’ whole doctrine the use of the tribunician veto 
in the popular assemblies cannot be permissible since it deprives 
the people of its power of decision. 

One cannot exactly say, political oratory being what it is, 
that Gracchus could not have put forward these arguments if 
there were in existence a lew Aelia confirming in law the right 
of intercession against legislation. But his position would be 
evidently so much the weaker if the people had in the previous 
generation passed such a law. On the other hand, the whole 
situation is far more intelligible if the right of intercession 
against legislation still rested on mos maiorum rather than on 
the lex Aelia. 

Thus there appears to be good reason for thinking that what 
prompted the lex Aelia in its confirmation of the right of inter- 
cession against legislation was Ti. Gracchus’ assault on the 
tribunician veto. 


The Aelian law also confirmed obnuntiation, qua perniciosis 
legibus resistebatur. We do not hear that anyone had tried to 
practise obnuntiation against Gracchus, although we do find 
mention of his ignoring unfavourable auspices.*° It would hardly 
be surprising, in any case, that a legislator seeking to entrench 
and confirm the constitutional methods of resisting “ pernicious ” 
legislation should bring within his field of provision not only 
the political method of intercession but also the politico-religious 
method of obnuntiation. 


If it is accepted that the lex Aelia was a direct response to 
the behaviour of Ti. Gracchus, it will appear reasonable that 
the law should be dated immediately after his tribunate.** The 


*? Val. Max., I, 4, 2; Obsequens, 27 a; Plut., Ti. Gr., 17. 

t In In Vat., 93 (... quae im Gracchorum ferocitate et in audacia 
Saturnini et in conluvione Drusi et in contentione Sulpici et in errore 
Qinnano, etiam inter Sullana arma vizerunt), the plural “ Gracchorum ” 
if taken literally would be against dating the Aelian and Fufian laws 
later than Ti. Gracchus’ tribunate, but there seems no necessity to 
take it so literally in the rhetorical context. 
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year 132, in fact, provides a suitable date for the reaffirmation 
of constitutional principles challenged by Gracchus.*? 
Furthermore, an eminently suitable Aelius is available to 
provide the author of the lex Aelia at this date. Namely, the 
nephew of Scipio Aemilianus, the friend of Laelius and Panaetius, 
Q. Aelius Tubero. As triumvir (rerum capitalium) "Tubero 
maintained, against his uncle, that augurs were liable for jury 
service.** This incident is not dated. Later, for the parsimoni- 
ousness of his contribution to the publie banquet given in honour 
of the dead Scipio by Q. Fabius Maximus in 129 B. O., Tubero 
was punished by the people, who rejected him at the praetorian 
elections. His candidature was, therefore, for the praetorship 
of 128, or possibly 127. This fits in satisfactorily with a tribunate 
for Tubero in 182.55 Tubero was formerly a friend of Ti. 
Gracchus, but abandoned him when he adopted his revolutionary 
course. It appears very probable that, a phenomenally learned 
jurist,*? he quarrelled with Gracchus on grounds of constitutional 
propriety. He was subsequently a troublesome opponent of Gaius 
Gracchus and made speeches against him.*' Altogether he is 
exceptionally well-qualified for the authorship of the lex Aelia. 


*? 74 years before the lew Clodia, 77 years from the date of Cicero's 
speech against Piso. Concerning centum prope annos (In Pis. 10) two 
points may be noted. (1) In In Pis., 4, Cicero does not find it necessary 
to qualify the round figure XL, in XL annis ante me consulem (= 100 
— 63), with prope. The presence of prope in § 10 justifies the assump- 
tion that this is a very round century. (2) centum prope annos ..., 
quadringentos . .. is more effective rhetorically than octoginta annos 

. , quadringentos . . . would have been. 

*5 0f. Klebs in #.-H., I (1893), cols. 535 ff. (Aelius no. 155); Mal- 
covati, 0. R. P.,? pp. 171f. (no. 45). 

** Cic., Brut., 117; cf. Mommsen, Staatsr., II, p. 600. 

*5 Cie., Pro Mur., 75 f. 

48 There is no particular regularity about progression from tribunate 
to praetorship. Parallels for Tubero are found in the careers of P. 
Mucius Scaevola (tr. pl. 141; pr. 136), P. Decius (tr. pl. 120; pr. 115), 
C. Marius (tr. pl 119; pr. 115). Tubero is given as a possible tribune 
of the plebs not later than 130 B.C. in M.R. R., I, p. 502; but this 
is based on the emendation of triumviratu to tribunatu in Brut., 117. 

*' Cie., De Am., 37. 

t8 Cic., ap. Gell, N.A., I, 22, 7 (referred to the prosecutor of Q. 
Ligarius by Maleovati, op. cit., p. 527; but Cicero's past tenses are 
inappropriate to a contemporary who outlived him, and Gellius under- 
stands the Stoic to be meant). 

+ Cic., Brut., 117; cf. Maleovati, op. cit., pp. 171 £. 
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Turning to the lez Fufia, we may note that this, like the 
lev Aelia, was probably a confirmatory law, mainly entrenching 
existing normal practice.*° It seems likely that its motive was 
similar, and again the tribunate of Ti. Gracchus provides a 
suitable incentive for such a law. 

According to Appian, when Gracchus put forward his candi- 
dature for a second tribunate, his country supporters were too 
busy to come to Rome for the elections, and in consequence, 
“because of the shortness of the period remaining before the 
voting took place," he was forced to turn to the urban plebs 
and went round canvassing for support among them. “He 
appealed to them to elect him tribune for the coming year as 
he was in danger for their sake." Appian says nothing of any 
inducement offered by Gracchus to get the urban plebs to support 
him. Another tradition, however, represents him as proposing 
new legislation to win votes. “ Once more, therefore, he sought 
to win the favour of the multitude by fresh laws—reducing the 
time of military service, granting appeal-to-the-people from 
the verdiets of the judges, adding to the juries (then composed 
of senators) an equal number from the equites." >? Since Gracchus 
was seeking new sources of support, there seems every reason 
to believe that he did in fact need to offer new inducements.** 
The point that concerns us here is that, while Appian indicates 


5°Cf. Mommsen, Staatsr., III, pp. 372f., on the antiquity of the 
regulation of comitial days, and III, p. 376, on the antiquity of the 
trinum nundinum. 

51 B. C., I, 14. (See now L. R. Taylor, Athenaeum, XLI [1963], pp. 
51ff. There are difficulties in Appian, but there are also difficulties in 
rejeeting [with Miss Taylor] his fairly cireumstantial aecount of 
electoral proceedings.) 

52 Plut., Ti. Gr., 16; cf. Dio, fr. 83 Boiss.; Ampel, 26; Val. Max. 
ITI, 2, 17. 

59 Cf. F. B. Marsh, History of the Roman World 146-30 B.O. (1963), 
pp. 379 f., with H. H. Scullard’s additional note, p. 408; Seullard, From 
the Gracchi to Nero? (1963), p. 385, n. 12. The proposal to reduce the 
period of military service, which with the rest of the programme is 
commonly dismissed as an anticipation of C. Gracchus’ legislation (cf. 
E. Gabba, Appiani Bellorum Civilium Libor Primua [1958], pp. 43 f£, 
and the works there cited), does not actually recur there. Gaius’ 
military law is said to have ordained “that clothing be provided at 
public expense, that nothing be deducted from soldiers’ pay to meet 
this charge, and that no one under 17 be conscripted as a soldier ” 
(Plut., O. Gr., 5). (Of. L. R. Taylor, Athenaeum, 1963, pp. 55, 60.) 
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that the appeal to new supporters occurred between the announce- 
ment and the holding of the tribunician elections, the other 
tradition indicates that the appeal was reinforced by the proposal 
of new legislation. If the data ean be combined, it results that 
Graechus probably proposed (i.e. promulgated) bills in the 
period of trinum nundinum before the elections. 

Thus Gracchus had again contravened part of the unwritten 
constitution. The lex Fufia can be regarded as a measure to re- 
store the constitutional status quo. It confirmed that legislation 
must not be promulgated or put to the people in the period of 
trinum nundinum before elections. This was probably declared 
a period of dies non comitiales (even though, by the calendar, 
it might contain dies comitiales). By a logical connection the 
law confirmed that business must not be transacted with the 
popular assemblies on days other than dies comitiales. The main 
purpose of the law was evidently to prevent candidates from influ- 
encing the elections by proposing vote-catching legislation. Its 
author was presumably a tribune of 132,—0ne of the enemies 
of Gracchus backed by of «Aoócio, at the elections in 133. 


This Fufius is the first of the name to show up in Roman 
public life. The father of Q. Fufius Q. f. C. n. Calenus * is on 
record as having expressed the utmost admiration for Scipio 
Nasica over his conduct in the overthrow of Tiberius Gracchus.59 
However, his son's career (praetor 59; consul 47) indicates a 
birth-date about 99 B. C., so that he himself is most unlikely 
to have been old enough to be tribune in 182. Senex when Cicero 
was adulescens, he will have been about 30 years older than 
the orator, and was probably born ca. 140-185 B. C. There looks 
to be a strong possibility that Ais father, C. Fufius, was the 
presumed tribune of 132 and author of the lex Pufia.” 


5* Appian, B.C., I, 14. In the context of 132, the objection to tri- 
bunician authorship of the leges Aelia et Fufia (cf. L. R. Taylor, J. R. 8., 
LII [1962], p. 23, preferring praetors) does not apply. (A praetorian 
Fufius as early as 150 may be a little dubious, but cannot be ruled out 
in view of such oddities as C. Vetilius, praetor 147, and C. Nigidius, 
praetor 145?: M. R.R., I, pp. 464, 469.) 

55 Cf. Münzer in R.-H., VII (1910), cols. 204ff. (Fufius 9, 10); 
Inser. Ital., XIXI, 1, pp. 56 f., M. R. R., II, p. 286, for the full filiation. 

še Cic., Phil, VIII, 18. 

57 Another possible member of this family, the orator L. Fufius (R.-H., 
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x 
III. The lez Clodia 


As we have seen, Cicero several times suggests that the lex 
Clodia passed on 4 January 5859 abrogated the Aelian and 
Fufian laws. However, C. Cato was tried under the lex Fufia 
in 54; therefore the lex F'ufia was not abrogated. The difficulty 
is resolved by the assumption that part of Clodius’ law contra- 
dicted part of the lex Fufia, without the whole of the older law 
being repealed. The relevant clause of the lex Clodia is repre- 
sented by Cicero as ut omnibus fastis diebus legem ferri liceret? 
Unfortunately Cicero is quite capable of distorting the evidence, 
and one cannot really be sure that Clodius legislated in those 
precise terms. At any rate, if some provision on these lines was 
passed by Clodius, it is no surprise that we hear nothing further 
of it. We should only expect to hear about it if a legislator tried 
to exploit it and the opposition raised a fuss. The prudent 
politician presumably avoided such a pitfall. 

If Olodius did not annul the lex Fufia, probably he did not 
annul the lez Aelia either. Again one may assume that Cicero's 
statements are based merely on the fact that Clodius’ law con- 
tained a provision contradicting part of the lex Aelia. The 
relevant provision is given by Asconius * as ne quis per eos dies 
quibus cum populo agi liceret de caelo servaret, and by Dio ® as 


VII, col. 203, no. 5), was probably tribune about 91-90 B.C. (not in 
M.E.E.). He is included in a list of young orators of the Bellum 
Italicum period (Cie, Brut., 182), the others being C. Cotta (cos. 75; 
unsuccessful candidate for tribunate in September 91 [De Or., I, 25; 
IIL, 11]), P. Sulpicius (tr. pl. 88), Q. Varius (tr. pl. 90), Cn. Pom- 
ponius (?tr. pl. 90: cf. M. R. R., TI, p. 26; p. 31, n. 9), C. Curio (tr. pl. 
90), M. Drusus (tr. pl. 91), P. Antistius (tr. pl. 88). He had prosecuted 
M". Aquillius in 99 or 98 (cf. M. R. E. II, p. 2; p. 4, n. 10) and Cicero 
notes that ew accusatione M". Aquilli diligentiae fructum ceperat. (Brut. 
222), which, as the prosecution failed, presumably means that he 
advanced his career. A disciple of C. Flavius Fimbria, cos. 104, he 
took an anti-Drusus line in 91, and the phrase furit im re publica 
(De Or., I1, 91: speaker M. Antonius) suggests that he may have been 
tribune this year or a candidate at the forthcoming elections (ibid., 
I, 25; III, 11). 

55 Of. R. G. M. Nisbet, Cicero: In Calpurnium Pisonem Oratio (1961), 
p. 67. 

5° Pro Sest., 33; cf. De Prov. Cons., 46. 

°° Cf. Balsdon, J. E. S., 1957, p. 15. 

“P, 8C. 

93 XX XVIII, 13, 6. 
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pndéva TOv üpxóvrov čv rois fuépois & als YydloacGal v. róv Sppov 
ávaykaiov ein Tà éx rod obpavoU yryvópeva waparypeiv. There is 
no reason to doubt that these are adequate accounts of Clodius’ 
measure; the embroideries and suppressions of Cicero ® can 
safely be ignored. The form of words used by Dio shows some 
variation from Asconius’ (especially dvayxaioy ey instead of é&ety 
for liceret), and his version clearly refers to prohibition of 
spectio and obnuntiatio on days on which the popular assemblies 
are required to vote on legislative proposals. The phrase used 
by Asconius, cum populo agi, although strictly it applies to 
concilium or comitia summoned for any purpose,9* in normal 
parlance, to judge by the non-antiquarian citations in the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae® (s.v. “ago”), seems to have 
applied to assemblies summoned for legislative purposes. Thus 
Clodius’ law was concerned only with preventing religious ob- 
struction of legislation.99 This is precisely what one would 
expect, since Clodius’ purpose was obviously to prevent a repe- 
tition of the systematic obstruction practised by the consul M. 
Calpurnius Bibulus in 59. Furthermore, as has been shown, 
the lez Aelia was concerned with obnuntiation and intercession 
only in regard to legislative assemblies, so that all Clodius had 
to do in drafting his measure was to negate the appropriate 
provisions of the Aelian law, those dealing with obnuntiation. 


95 E, g., Pro Kest, 33, ne auspicio valerent, ne quis obnuntiaret, ne 
quis legi intercederet, ete., a passage rather absurdly printed in capitals 
in some texts (as O.0.7.), as if it were a genuine quotation of the 
le» Clodia. 

** Cf. Mommsen, Staatsr., 1?, pp. 191 ff.; plebeve is normally left to 
be understood (ibid., p. 194, n. 3). 

$5 T, col. 1393. 

°° Cie., Phil., II, 81, is not involved, as was shown by W. F. McDonald, 
J. R. S., 1929, p. 170, n. 1. There quod neque licet comitiis per leges ... 
simply means that spectio for auspicia impetrativa may not be practised 
at meetings of the assembly (only before). The leges must be the lew 
Aelia, and probably the Caecilia et Didia and the Iunia et Licinia, since 
Ad Att., II, 9, 1, suggests that these confirmed tralaticially the lew 
Aelia: .. . qui auspicia, qui Aeliam legem, qui Iuniam et Liciniam, 
qui Caeciliam et Didiam neglexerunt; cf. De Dom., 41, iudicavit senatus 
M. Drusi legibus, quae contra legem Caeciliam et Didiam latae essent, 
populum non teneri with Ascon., p. 69 C, decretum est enim contra 
auspicia esse latas (leges Livias) neque iis teneri populum. Weinstock’s 
view (J.E.5., 1937, pp. 9211.) that per leges — per legem Clodiam 
is not plausible. 


. 
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Y the fact that obnuntiation was still practised in regard 
to elections after the passage of the lex Clodia *" raises no prob- 
lem and is not a reason for thinking that the law was annulled.® 
Indeed, what Cicero says in De Provinciis Consularibus (46) 
“carries the clearest possible implication that Clodius! legisla- 
tion was still held to be valid two years after it was passed." © 
It remains, then, to consider a few references which have been 
held by some to show that Clodius! prohibition of obnuntiation 
as regards legislative activity was not in force even in the year 
after the passage of his law. 

The most complex problem is created by what Cicero says in 
Pro Sestio (78) : victa igitur est causa rei publicae, et victa non 
auspiciis, non intercessione, non suffragus, sed vi, manu, ferro. 
nam si obnuntiasset Fabricio is praetor, qui se servasse de caelo 
dixerat, accepisset res publica plagam, sed eam, quam acceptam 
gemere posset; si intercessisset collega Fabricio, laesisset rem 
publicam, sed rei publicae iure laesisset.'? The context is the 
unsuccessful attempt by the tribune Q. Fabricius to submit to 
the people a bill for Cicero's recall, 23 January 57. It is im- 
portant to note first the obvious point that the praetor (Appius 
Claudius Pulcher) did not obnuntiate. Secondly, does Cicero 
say that he could legitimately have done so? 'The answer 1s, no. 
Cicero goes on to say that intercession would have been consti- 
tutional, but refrains from saying this of the hypothetical obnun- 
tiation. Instead, he uses the peculiar form of words eam, quam 
acceptam gemere posset—“a blow that the State could, after 
sustaining it, have groaned over”: in other words, not a mortal 
blow. Cicero is deliberately evasive and non-committal here.” 


?' Of. Ad Att, IV, 3, 3-5 (Milo, tr. pL, obnuntiates against holding 
of aedilician elections, November 57); Plut., Oat. min., 42, 4 (Pompeius, 
augur, obnuntiates when presiding consul at praetorian elections, 55); 
Ad Att., IV, 9, 1 (rumour of tribunes obnuntiating against holding of 
censorial elections, April 55); Ad Att. IV, 17, 4, Ad Q. fr., III, 3, 2 
(Seaevola, tr. pl, obnuntiates against holding of consular elections, 
September-October 54); Phil., YI, 80ff. (Antonius, augur, obnuntiates 
when presiding [?] consul at Dolabella’s election, 44) ; ibid., 99 (tribune 
obnuntiates against holding of censorial elections, 44). See also below, 
on Pro Sest., 79. 

*5 As suggested by Weinstock, J. R.S., 1937, p. 220. 

*? Balsdon, op. cit., p. 16. Cf. Taylor, J. R. S., LIT (1962), p. 23, n. 26. 

"? The text is that of R. Gardner in the Loeb edition (1958). 

71 Hence a proliferation of uncalled-for and unjustifiable emendations. 
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His language is explicable by the fact that, if the praetor ha 
obnuntiated, it would have been a violation of his own brother’s 
law, but that would have been not such a bad thing, from Cicero’s 
point of view, though strictly unconstitutional. It must, in fact, 
be the existence of Clodius! law that inhibits Cicero from claim- 
ing that obnuntiation, like intercession, would have been consti- 
tutional. Thirdly, what is the significance of se servasse de caelo 
diserat? Clearly not that Appius had said he was going to watch 
the heavens (servaturum esse!). It refers to a past mention 
(dixerat) of a past observation. It need not have reference to 
the meeting of 23 January.” In fact, we cannot be sure what 
incident is referred to, and it is to be remembered that Appius 
was an augur and had been one for a considerable period before 
this date.'? To sum up, this passage does not show that Clodius 
prohibition of obnuntiation in regard to legislative assemblies 
was not in force in 57, and part of what Cicero says may imply 
8 tacit admission that it was in force. 

In the immediately succeeding passage of the same speech 
Cicero mentions an obnuntiation by the tribune P. Sestius: '* 
atqui ne ex eo quidem tempore id egit Sestius, ut a suis munitus 
tuto in foro magistratum gereret, rem publicam administraret. 
itaque fretus sanctitate tribunatus cum se non modo contra vim 
et ferrum, sed etiam contra verba et interfationem legibus 
sacratis esse armatum putaret, venit in templum. Castoris, obnun- 
tiavit consul: cum subito manus illa Clodiana in caede civium 
saepe tam victria exclamat, incitatur, invadit; inermem atque 
imparatum tribunum alii gladiis adorwntur, alii fragmentis 
saeptorum et fustibus. This incident appears to have occurred 
not long after the events of 23 January." Cicero does not say 


72 Or had Appius said (in a preliminary contio) that he had watched 
the heavens the preceding night (22/23 Jan.)? If so (Miss Taylor 
suggests in a letter) Appius was insuring himself in case the augurs 
invalidated Clodius? laws (cf. De Dom., 39f.). 

75 Of. M. R. R., IT, p. 171 (augur in 63). 

74 Pro Sest., 79. 

"5 Of. Gardner, op. cit., p. 20 (cf. p. xvi); C. Meier, Untersuchungen 
gur römischen Innenpolitik ew. 63 u. 56 v. Chr. (Diss. Heidelberg, 1956), 
p. 370, n. 25. In Pro Mil., 38, it is even placed before the Fabricius 
episode; this of course was written five years after the event, but it 
suggests that Cicero remembered the attack on Sestius as occurring 
early in the year. 
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Na action of the consul (Q. Metellus Nepos, no doubt) Sestius 
was obstrueting. However, there is no ground for supposing it 
to have been a legislative proposal—otherwise unattested.'? What 
is attested about this time is a wrangle over elections. Clodius 
* became a, candidate for the aedileship with a view to escaping 
trial for violence if he were elected. For Milo had indicted him, 
and while he did not succeed in bringing him to trial (for the 
quaestors, by whom the allotment of jurors had to be made, had 
not been elected, and Nepos ordered the praetor to allow no trial 
before their allotment; it was necessary, you see, for the aediles 
io be appointed before the quaestors, and this was the main 
reason for the delay), in contending about this particular issue 
Milo caused much disturbance and eventually collected some 
gladiators. .. ."** This passage of Dio, and attendant problems, 
were discussed at length by Eduard Meyer,'? who saw that it is 
implied that Clodius was a candidate for the (curule) aedileship 
of 57. "Unfortunately, he assumed unnecessarily that it must 
also follow that the elections of aediles and quaestors for 57 
were never held, and so rejected Dio's evidence. Dio is in fact 
supported by a passing reference in the Pro Sestio (78) where 
it is said that the gladiators deployed in the bloodbath of 23 
January were pro easpectata aedilitate suppositos. These were 
the gladiators assembled by Appius Claudius for the funeral 
games of a relative.'? It seems clear that gladiators transferred 
to P. Clodius in January 57 for an expected aedileship are quite 
likely to be for an expected aedileship in 57. It therefore looks 
as if the aedilician (and quaestorian) elections had been delayed 
till about the end of January 57. As Cicero makes no mention 
of a repulsa of Clodius, it may be assumed that he did not con- 
tinue with the candidature for 57, and resorted to other methods 
of evading Milo’s prosecution.®° It is, however, a legitimate 


76“ . . some proposal prejudicial to Cicero's interests" (Gardner, 
op. cit., p. 319). Note saeptorum, which points to arrangements for an 
election; cf. P. Fraccaro, Opuscula, II (1957), pp. 253 f. 

7 Dio, XXXIX, 7, 3 ff. 

78 Caesars Monarchie? (1922), p. 109 (ff.), n. 3. 

7? Dio, XXXIX, 7, 2; Pro Kest., 77; 85. 

$9 On which cf. Meyer, loc. cit.; cf. Gardner, op. cit., p. 20. A reason 
for Clodius! withdrawing his candidature might have been the stiffness 
of the competition (? Q. Metellus Scipio, Q. Fabius Maximus: M. R. R., 
II, p. 201). Miss Taylor points out (in & letter) that Clodius cannot 
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assumption that shortly after 23 January, when the as Da 
aedilician elections were in the offing and Clodius was a probable 
candidate, Sestius determined to obstruct the elections, in the 
same way and for the same reason as Milo did later in the year, 
when Clodius was a candidate for the aedileship of 56.9 In 
that case, Sestius obnuntiation was not governed by the lex 
Clodia.*? 

About the end of July 57 the Senate passed the decree 
forbidding obstruction of the bill for Cicero's recall. This decree 
has already been discussed above (pp. 341 f.). It has been sug- 
gested that “such a senatus consultum, the wording of which 
corresponds with the wording used in Clodius! law, could have 
been passed only if the lex Aelia Fufia was still being fully 
observed.” 53 That is not cogent. The Senate was concerned to 
prohibit obstruction in any form—by obnuntiation, by inter- 
cession, by sheer violence; whereas Clodius had relied on the 
threat of force to deter anyone from intercession. It is an odd 
notion that the Senate could not include the prohibition ne quis 
de caelo servaret in its decree, simply because Clodius had already 
passed a law containing that prohibition. There was after all a 
continuing debate sustained by Cicero on the validity of Clodius’ 
measures.** It would have been paradoxical indeed if the sup- 
porters of Cicero, in seeking to repeal Clodius’ bill for Cicero's 
exile, had relied on another Clodian law to prohibit obstruction 
by obnuntiatio. 


have been a candidate while in another office (cf. Mommsen, Staatsr., 
I*, pp. 531$ff.). However, Clodius had been out of office since 10 
December 58, time enough for a hasty decision, hastily abandoned, to 
stand for aedile. (Note M. Nonius Sufenas, tr. pl. 56, probably identical 
with the Nonius who held curule office in 55, another year of delayed 
elections: M. R. R., II, pp. 209, 214, 216.) 

"5 Ad Att., IV, 3, 3-5. Münzer, in R-H., II A (1923), col. 1887 
(Sestius), sees that Sestius’ obnuntiation was against elections, but 
associates it with the Milonian obnuntiation towards the end of 57. 
Miss Taylor (J. R.X., LII [1962], p. 23, n. 23) agrees with Miinzer. 
Against this see n. 75 above. 

22 Presumably Sestius’ obnuntiation was effective for the day of its 
service. If Dio is correct, Milo continued the obstructive tactics 
(XXXIX, 8, 1, wodda érdparre), until, presumably, Clodius withdrew 
his candidature for 57. 

55 Gardner, op. cit., p. 319; ef. Weinstock, op. cit., p. 220. 

55 Cf. De Dom., 39 ff.; De Prov. Cons., 45 £. See also Taylor, J. R. S., 
LII (1962), p. 23, n. 26. 
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ee over the matters dealt with by the Clodian law 
seems to have revived in 44 B. C. According to Appian, when 
the bill to grant the province of Syria to Dolabella was proposed, 
“the Senate persuaded Asprenas, one of the tribunes, to give a 
false report of signs in the sky (i.e. ementirt auspicia) during 
the voting in the assembly, hoping that Antonius would co- 
operate as he was both eonsul and augur and was thought to be 
still at odds with Dolabella; but when, with the voting in prog- 
ress, Asprenas said that the signs in the sky were unfavourable 
(i.e. de caelo servasse), it being the custom to send for others 
for this purpose, Antonius, incensed at Asprenas for his falsifica- 
tion, ordered the tribes to go on voting about Dolabella." Here 
€Üovs Óvros Erépous ext roro céuzeoÜo. appears to refer to the fact 
that it was the business of an augur to inform the presiding 
magistrate of the state of the auspices.9 However, that is not 
all that is involved. For Asprenas and his senatorial backers 
chose to believe that a tribune was entitled to obnuntiate at a 
legislative assembly. Antonius refused to countenance this, 
though apparently, if Appian is to be trusted, he based his 
stand on his interpretation of augural law, without bringing the 
lex Clodia into consideration. The most significant fact about 
the episode is that the Senate relied on the cooperation of the 
presiding magistrate, Antonius. It was only because the consul 
was imagined to be not really in support of the bill being pre- 
sented to the assembly at which he presided (an unusual state 
of affairs, no doubt) that it was worth while trying to sidestep 
the lez Clodia. 

The revival of the controversy comes out clearly in a passage 
of Cicero's Furst Philppic. quaero autem quid sit cur aut ego 
aut quisquam vestrum, patres conscripti, bonis tribunis plebi 
leges malas metuat. paratos habemus qui intercedant; paratos 
qui rem publicam religione defendant: vacui metu esse debemus. 
* quas tu mihi” inquit “ intercessiones, quas religiones? " eas 
scilicet, quibus rei publicae salus continetur. “ neglegimus ista 


s B. Q., ITI, 7. 

se Cf. the rôle of the augur Appius Claudius at the aedilician elections 
in 54. He is found waiting in the villa publica in case the presiding 
consul should need to send for him—wut consuli siquid usus poposcisset 
esset praesto (Varro, De R. R., YII, 2, 2). 

87 McDonald went astray here (op. cit., p. 175). 
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et nimis antiqua ac stulta ducimus. . . "55 Thus dosis 
(misrepresentation apart) refuses to accept the validity of 
obnuntiation (religiones) in regard to legislative assemblies, 
whereas Cicero upholds it, consistent in his refusal to acknowl- 
edge the validity of the lex Clodia.*? 


G. V. SUMNER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY, N.Z. 


88 Phil., I, 25. McDonald used this passage (op. cit., p. 173) in support 
of his view that the lea Clodia allowed tribunes to retain the right of 
obnuntiation against legislative assemblies. He ignores Antonius' posi- 
tion on the question. His view does not take account of the fact that 
most of the tribunes of Clodius! year were opposed to him (cf, e.g. 
Pro Sest., 69), so that, if the tribunes had retained obnuntiation against 
legislation, it would scarcely be true that “by depriving the curule 
magistrates of their power of obnwntiatio over legislative assemblies, he 
deprived the camp of the nobiles of their most potent weapon of 
obstruction” (p. 174). 

8° Balsdon, op. cit, p. 16, has suggested “that Clodius’ bill was to 
the effect that, if faced with a repetition of Bibulus’ obstructive tactics, 
it should be open to the Comitia, or to the Concilium Plebis, to vote 
that obnuntiatio, if attempted, should be disallowed.” The only snag 
about this solution—but a serious one—is that it does not correspond 
with the statements of Asconius and Dio (pp. 351-2, above). 


` 


STUDIES IN THE SYNTAX OF ATTIC COMEDY. 


Basil L. Gildersleeve had a strong conviction of the importance 
of Aristophanes in the study of ancient Greek syntax, and called 
comedy “the bridge that spans the syntax of the agora and 
the syntax of Parnassus?” * His pupil and successor Charles 
William Emil Miller fully shared his interest in Aristophanes 
and made plans for a syntax of that author on a very ambitious 
scale, but at the time of his death in 1934 the project was far 
from being in any degree close to completion. A few detailed 
studies have been made of particular aspects of the syntax of 
Aristophanes.? My purpose in this article is to treat, though in 
a much less detailed form, several other constructions whose 
occurrence in Aristophanes has previously been treated, so far 
as I know, only as incidental to their treatment as features of 
ancient Greek syntax in general. The constructions which I 
have selected for treatment are: concord, together with the 
deviations which occur when sense is allowed to take precedence 
over formal agreement; the use of moods in final clauses after 
secondary tenses; and the use of the verbal adjective of necessity 
in -réos. 

During the course of planning this article it occurred to me 
that the extant works of Menander had been so augmented by the 
discovery of the Dyscolus that the constructions to be studied in 
Aristophanes might advantageously be examined in Menander as 
well. The purpose of such a study is of course to learn what 
changes in the syntax of Attic Greek are revealed by a compari- 
son of two authors, one writing near the end of the fifth century, 
the other around the end of the fourth, but both using a language 
which, even with all due allowance for the dramatic differences 


1 Syntax of Classical Greek, I, 1v. 

? For example, W. Bentz, De genetivi usu apud veteris comoediae 
poetas (Greifswald, 1876). S. Sobolewski, De praepositionum usu 
Aristophaneo (Moscow, 1890). The Syntaw of the Genitive Case in 
Aristophanes, by the author of the present article, was published by 
The Johns Hopkins Press in 1930. The Syntax of the Dative Case in 
Aristophanes, presented by Dr. Walton Morris in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1960, is a dissertation the publication of which 
is greatly to be hoped for. 
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between Old and New Comedy, must still faithfully reflect f. 
spoken Greek of their times.’ 

In view of Professor Miller's interest in Aristophanes and 
of the fact that he was born just a century ago, on January 14, 
1863, it is fitting that this article should be dedicated to his 
memory. 

CONCORD. 


Gender. Instances of normal agreement of gender, illustrated 
by Ar., R., 178 ås ceuvds 6 karáparos are extremely frequent and 
require no comment. The construction of masculine or femi- 
nine subject with neuter predicate (as in Iliad, II, 204 ot« 
dyabdy wodvkowpavin) is fairly frequent in Aristophanes and even 
more so in Menander.* The following examples show a neuter 
singular adjective as predicate to a masculine or feminine 
singular subject: Ar., V., 27 8ewóv yé rotor’ dvOpwiros aroBahov 
ra, AV., 451-2 Sorepdy piv del xara rávra 9? vpówov / dvOpurros, 
Ec., 115, 236, Pl, 203, 573-4, fr. 600, Men., P., fr. 1, G., 129, 
D.I., 11, Fr. 8, 152, 276, 290, 322, 407.4, 468, 482, 484, 550, 
569, 585,5 589, 606,° 608, 610, 616, 629, 640, 644, Dysc., 128, 


3 The texts on which this article is based are: Aristophanis Comoediae, 
edd. Hall and Geldart (Oxford, 1906-7), Menandri quae supersunt, ed. 
A. Koerte (Leipzig, 1957-9), Menandros, Dyskolos, ed. H. J. Mette 
(Góttingen, 1960). (In citing Menander I use the abbreviations em- 
ployed by Koerte in his index verborum; ef. vol. Ii, p. 300. D.I. == 
Papyrus Didotiana a I 148, B. = Epitrepontes, H. = Heros, K. = Citha- 
rista, Kl.== Cola», Kn. = Coneazomenae, M. = Misumenos, P. == Peri- 
ciromene, Pn. = Perinthia, Ñ. = Samia, Fr. — Fragmenta). The prin- 
cipal works on Greek syntax here cited are: Kühner-Gerth = R. Kühner 
and B. Gerth, Ausführliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, 2 vols. 
(Hannover and Leipzig, 1898-1911). Gildersleeve-Miller = B. L. Gilder- 
Sleeve and C. W. E. Miller, Syntax of Classical Greek, 2 vols. (New York, 
1900-11). Goodwin-Gulick = W. W. Goodwin, Greek Grammar, revised 
by C. B. Gulick (Boston, 1930). Schwyzer-Debrunner = E. Schwyzer 
and A. Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik (Munich, 1950). Humbert — 
J. Humbert, Syntawe grecque (2nd edition, Paris, 1954). Smyth-Messing 
=H. W. Smyth, Greek Grammar, revised by G. Messing (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1959). 

4In the latter connection it should be kept in mind that the construc- 
tion in question is typical of the style of sententious sayings and that 
many of the short fragments of Menander are preserved precisely because 
they are sayings of such a character. 

Sas gor’ &miorov d yuratcela púsis. miros monost. 

9 400 ye warhp ppóvnow dvr’ dpyis Exwv. dbs SMA, 490 ye monost. 
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44-50, 694.7 In several of these passages the subject noun is 
accompanied by a participle (Ar., V., 27, Men., Fr. 322, 550, 
606, 608, 629, Dysc., 296). In V., 27 the combination dvÜpemos 
droBadov dria has a certain similarity to an abstract noun with 
its dependents, and one or two of the other passages might be 
similarly regarded, but no clear line of demarcation is possible. 
Whether we say “ A man who throws away his arms” or ^ For a 
man to throw away his arms” is a choice which should not 
prejudice our classification of the Greek passages. 

The following examples show a neuter singular adjective as 
predicate to a plural subject: Ar., T., 21 olóv yé mov ’orw ai 
copal évyovoiat, with attraction of the verb into the singular; 
Pl, 789-8 ós xaAemóv ciow of pido. / of dawwdpevor rapaxpyy’ Srav 
aparrn tis et, where the substantive-participle combination is 
suggestive of the ab urbe condita construction; Men., Fr. 545, 
Dyse., 444. 

The principle commonly adduced in explanation of the neuter 
singular predicate to a subject different in gender or number or 
both is that the neuter adjective has substantive value, so that 
no agreement is necessary beyond that of case. The substantive 
value of xaxov, etc., becomes more evident in passages like Ar., V., 
1299-1300 ob yàp ó yépwv drypdzarov dp’ hy kakóv / kai tov Suvóvrov 
voÀ) wapowiwéroros; Where the xaxév is itself modified by an 
adjective. Similarly (with xaxéy) Men., Fr. 289, K., fr. 2 rò 
Kovjórarov rüv kaküy . . . / mevla, (with &yatóv) Men., Fr. 535. 
Similar in character are also the examples of « plus neuter 
adjective as predicate to a masculine or feminine subject: Men., 
K., fr. 1.8, Dysc., 129. A special case is Ar., A., 1116 sórepov 
dxpibes 7oidv otw 3) kiyàat. 

A few other passages show interesting instances of agreement 
or non-agreement of grammatical gender: Ar., V., 709-11 S¥o 
poupids ay röv Snporudy Lov èv waot Mayors / ... / éa ris yis 
drodavovres, where the shift from the feminine gender of pupiade 
to the masculine of dzoAavovres fits the sense. 1841-2 dvdBawe 
deipo xpvoopndoddvOtov, / TH xetpi Tovd! Aaßopévy Tov oxowlov (agree- 


" rotolróv éori{y} épguía k[akóv. Suppl. Martin. 

$'The ab urbe condita construction. Cf. Kühner-Gerth, II, p. 78, 
Anm. 1; Goodwin-Gulick, $1564 b; Sehwyzer- Debrunner, p. 404. Frank 
Pierce Jones, The Ab Urbe Condita Construction in Greek (Language 
Dissertation no. 28, Baltimore, 1939). 
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ment according to sense), Men., 8., 36-7 Ocparaimdiv wi / Moe 
ciotpéxovr. (formal agreement, whether or not because of the 
impossibility of scanning eerpeyoíog in this position). In Ar., 
Ec., 1086-7 Ne. xaAemot y! dv jore yevopevar sopÜpijs. Tp. oj; / 
Ne. éAxovre rois mAwrijpas dy áwekvolere, &Akovre takes the mascu- 
line gender of zopjjs instead of the feminine of ypde. In V., 
687-8 órav clacA0Óv petpdxidv oor karárvyov, Xaipéov vids, / wd! SiaBas 
SaxunPels rà apart kal rpvpepavOels, the participles are continued 
in the masculine after the masculine appositive vids. P., 1270 ff. 
(Trygaeus addressing the son of Lamachus) «aiat / ómXorépovs 
&8ov, Kal ravr' à tpioKxakddapov / clpüvqs olcns: ápaÜés y d kal 
karáparov .. . 1275 dowidas; od cac. nepyguévos donidos piv; . . . 
1277-8 KAatoe vij Tov Aidvuoov oipwyàs ddwv. Variant readings 
are: 1278 dSov Ald. for d8ov of V?, 1294 ióv RB, where the 
Oxford text has ióv. The animate neuter diminutive had been 
used in 1268, and waiddpiov appears in 1288, but the contemptu- 
ous tone is probably a factor leading to the use of some of the 
neuter adjectives and participles. Nowhere in this passage is the 
choice of masculine or neuter conditioned by the metre. Pl, 
975 ff. commences Fy pol rt peipdxtoy díXov, / sewxpàv pév, ddAws 9 
eixpdcwrov Kal xaddov / Kal xpyordv, but the gender shifts to 
masculine at 991 $opóv, and 6 f8eAvpós at 993 is quite enough 
to prepare the way for masculine forms which follow; indeed, 
the continuance of the neuter would be unthinkable. T., 894 
Tas oddey byiés, Tas wey’ dvdpdow kakóv at the end of a series of ras 
plus feminine accusative plural appears unique, but still more 
striking is V., 666-7 és roúrovs rods obyl rpodicw TOv 'Afqvaoy 
KoAocvpróv / etc., where the actual words of the cliché stand for 
the politicians who use it. 

Number. Instances of neuter singular predicate after plural 
subject, of the type of Ar., T., 21, have already been presented 
above, since some of them involve gender as well as number. 

'The use of singular verb with neuter plural subject, one of 
the most familiar features of Attic syntax,’ is very frequent in 
comedy, with about seventy instances in Menander and many 
more in Aristophanes. In some of these the sense is animate: 
rasia Ar., P., 1265, Ec., 92, Men., H., 23; papér P., T1. A 


? Cf. Kühner-Gerth, I, p. 64; Gildersleeve-Miller, I, pp. 47-9; Goodwin- 
Gulick, $8888 b, 889; Schwyzer-Debrunner, pp. 607-8; Smyth-Messing, 
p. 264. 
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plital verb appears in Ar., P., 1261-2 after a neuter subject: 
Tp. rà Sdpara raŭr òvýcopar. / Aa. wócov Bíóos Or; Tp. e 
Sarpiobeiev Siya / . . . Dindorfs emendation diaxpicbely is not 
necessary; the changes of speaker have loosened the connection 
between the subject and verb, causing the construction according 
to sense to prevail. Nub., 1427-9, with a composite subject, shows 
a shift of number in the verbs of the predicate: oxépa: 9? tots 
&Ackrpvóvas kal rdAÀa và Bord tavri, / ds ToUs marépas üpóverai: 
kaitoi Tí Otadépovew / hpöv exetvor, mv y Öre Yndlopar’ od ypá- 
govow ; Second person verbs with subject plural in sense, whether 
this subject is directly expressed or implied by an accompanying 
neuter plural used vocatively, are naturally in the plural form; 
the Aves provides several examples: 234-5 6ca r év dAoxt Üapà 
BéXov / ápdwrirrvfl(fere . . . 238-9 Oca 0' bpóv Kara Kyrous èri 
Kug/aoU0 KAdSeou vouóv exe, Ta re kar? Opea / Tå re KOTWoTpaya Tå TE 
kopapodáya, / vývare werdpeva mpós égày avddy. 

The question of agreement involving the dual is closely con- 
nected with the gradual loss of the dual as a morphological 
category. That the dual is still very frequent in Aristophanes is 
evident not only from a reading of the text itself but also from 
the amount of space devoted to it in A. Cuny, Le nombre duel 
en grec (Paris, 1906; for Aristophanes cf. pp. 162-246). Cuny’s 
main concern was the full listing of the dual forms in Aristo- 
phanes with attention to its frequency in the various declen- 
sional types and to the distinction between “natural” and 
“occasional” dual; here we are concerned rather with agree- 
ment, especially agreement of subject and verb where the dual 
appears. Passages having special value for observing the sus- 
tained use of the dual, often interspersed with the plural, 
include: P., 406-15 (Sun and Moon), Av., 1-64, 86-150, 317-26, 
367-436, 642-55 (Huelpides and Peisthetaerus), T., 1148-59 
(Demeter and Persephone), R., 1108-18, 1378-93 (Aeschylus 
and Euripides), Pl., 52-76 (Carion and Chremylus), 415-85 
(Chremylus and Blepsidemus). Instances of agreement of dual 
subject and dual predicate include, among others, the following: 
L., 291 ds épo) ye rÒ úw tov dpov eéurdxaroy, T., 1230-31, R., 
141-2, fr. 639. Two singular subjects with dual verb: Av., 1126- 
9 TIpogevidys . . . / kai Oeoyérns évavrío Sv’ Gppare /... /... av 
mapsÀacaírgv, P., 406-8 (with dual participle as well as dual 
verb), L., 822-8 (with verbal adjective in dual), 437-8, R., 47. 
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V., 693-4 has dual participles and dual verb, with two perfons 
making up the implied subject. 

Often, however, the agreement of dual subject and dual predi- 
cate is not maintained. In the first place the extremely rare 
first person dual nowhere occurs in Aristophanes,'? and agree- 
ment of first person plural verb with dual subject, expressed or 
implied, as illustrated by P., 871-2, 1062, Av., 4, R., 487, 565-6, 
và 8& Sacdoa yé mov / éri riy karie ebbds dverndjoapev, Pl., 958, 
must be considered normal. Other instances of plural in place 
of dual are common, and if account is taken of subject, expressed 
or implied, participle, and verb, the possible combinations are 
very numerous. A few instances presenting special features may 
be mentioned here. P., 807-14 has two singular subjects with 
plural verb, followed by ipo with eight plural epithets describ- 
ing the pair which make up the subject. In V., 709-11 8óo pupiad? 
dy röv Snpotixay Lov èv war Mayors /... / dé ris ys àmoXaovres 
the verb and participle follow the plural sense of 8óo pvpidde, and 
would in all probability even in the absence of metrical needs. 
The shift in gender from pupidde to ámoAasovres has already been 
reported above. Plural verb after two singular vocatives imply- 
ing a dual subject occurs in Æc., 867; plural verb after dual 
participle in 1087 &Axovre rods wAwrijpas ly åmekvalere. Dual par- 
ticiple and predicate after two singular subjects with singular 
verb in the schema Alkmanikon occur in R., 670-1 6 9eozórgs yàp 
abrós tuas yvócera, / xi) Peppéparh’, ax’ övre kåkelvo Oed. 

The metrical factor is of paramount importance in connection 
with the alternation of dual and plural forms, since in a large 
proportion of categories the dual and corresponding plural 
forms, especially in the verb, are different in quantity, in syl- 
lable-count, or in features of juncture involving hiatus with 
preceding or following vowels or length by position with pre- 
ceding or following consonants. The following pairs illustrate 
categories in which dual and plural forms are metrically inter- 
changeable: kópa : kópa, éyavrío : évavrion, dppare : appara, Ücoty 

Gedy, akéAe : oKéAn, Éuviyrov : éwoow. The following are 
metrically interchangeable if the following word has an initial 


1% The middle forms epibóueÜov, X, 485, Aedelupefov Soph., EL, 950, 
ópuópe0ov Soph., PhiL, 1079, are the only first person dual forms cited 
in Sehwyzer, I, p. 672.4. Humbert, p. 17, cites a few examples in 
Athenaeus. 


. 
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cou ossi cluster producing length by position, or if the verse- 
scheme allows the option of a long or short syllable (including 
the end of the verse): övre : Övres, mapehacairyy : mwapeAáoetav, 
wrepó : mrepá, bjoerov : Syoere, 8vaoÜov : Sivavrat, bmepóvé : 
brepóueis. The following are different in quantity or syllable- 
count in all positions: mpoðiðorov : zpodiddact, 7ÀOÉrqv : TjAgov, 
vóv : fuóv (4v), cóóv : tpav (-iv), épíárqv : eépéav. It is 
apparent then that a considerable proportion of common dual 
and plural forms (e.g. the personal pronouns, and verbs not 
of the contract types) cannot be used indiscriminately in metrical 
texts, or can be so used only in certain positions, especially at 
the end of the verse, where syllaba anceps is permitted and 
hiatus is not a danger. Aristophanes has numerous plural forms 
which for metrical reasons could not be replaced by duals for 
the sake of concord with dual subject (or predicate): P., 414-5 
TÓy uepõv mapekiertéryv / kal row KÜkAov mapérpayov bf’ ápaproAMas. 
The basis for the dual is the composite subject Xevjvg kai “HAtos 
in 406, but the dual forms in 407, 408, 409, as well as the plurals 
in 410 (rovrowr), 412 (BovrAowr’), 418 (AáBowv), 415 (mapé- 
tpwyov) are all conditioned by the metre. In 469 (4X » dyere 
ÉvwavéAkere kal opó the dual forms of the manuscript reading 
&yerov ÉvvéAkerov (ÉvváAkerov V) will not fit the dactylic metre 
attested by the antistrophe at 496. The reading of the Oxford 
text is Dobree's correction. 950-55 dpsrAAjoeoOov . . . dyads. . 

mpoodeoere Shows a variation in which both forms are condi- 
tioned by the metre. In the passage Av., 27-48 the participles 
at the end of 27, 28, where the dual could be scanned, take the 
plural through proximity to tas, which has dual sense but 
whose plural form is required by the metre, and the plural is 
continued through 35. In 1464-5 repo pèv oiv, / olat oe roujow 
rýuepov BewBucay the form olsi is not replaceable by oiv. Of. 
1683 with dual pronoun and two plural verbs. In R., 605-6 
Evv8eire taxéws rovrovi tov kvvokAómov, / iva 86 Bükqv: ávóerovy the 
dual and the plural verb are each conditioned by the metre, and 
there are many other passages in which, for metrical reasons, 
a plural cannot be replaced by a dual, or vice versa, although in 
situations where the sense calls for a dual one is always justified 
in regarding it as normal rather than as metrically conditioned. 
The passages, therefore, which have the greatest interest in the 
present connection are those in which dual and plural both fit 
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plu in ravSe 369, rave? 370, with the dual metrically possible 
in both places, and the plural is continued in 373-4 was 8 äv 
ofS? jus vt xphowov SSdéadv more / 1) dpdoaav, Óvres éx0poi rotot 
srámmots rois éuois; The dual éxpó would be metrically equivalent, 
but one could not reasonably expect it to appear in such an 
environment." In a few cases the manuscript support for dual 
or plural forms is in conflict; so, for example, Pl, 464-5 dy’ 
éxBaddvres; kai ri àv vopíterov / kakÓv épydcacbas peiLov àvÜpénrow ; 
V reads vopiferov, R vopífere. The metrically unconditioned 
ékBaAóvres of 464 follows éBaddvres of 463, which is metrically 
conditioned and in an environment of other plural forms, though 
the reference is to Chremylus and Blepsidemus. Moreover it is 
impossible to measure precisely the extent to which the choice of 
dual or plural is influenced by nearby forms in the context. Yet 
the dual appears to be preferred to the plural in Aristophanes 
in situations where two persons or things are meant and where 
the metre, disregarding other factors, leaves free choice. In any 
case it is clear that in Aristophanes the dual is in anything but 
a moribund state. 

When we turn to the dual in Menander, the scarcity of forms 
leaves little to be said. A. Humpers, R. Ph., XLVI (1922), pp. 
76-86, examined the material available at the time; the Dyscolus 
now enables us to make a very few additions. The dual forms 
in Menander known to me are: rò 8eó in the phrase vy rò beó E., 
367, G., 24, Dysc., 878, pà rò Ged G., 109, M., 9, Dysc., 196; 
èk voty Aigwvéow Fr. 222, raiv ddeAdaiv roiv 8veiy / rasraw Fr. 453 
(the correctness of the feminine endings, but not of the dual 
itself, is under suspicion; see the apparatus criticus in the 
Teubner text), roiv Svoiy Awekópow Fr. 710, rà móðe Fr. 754 
(móe conditioned by the metre), vóv 987 ($uév would produce 
an intolerable elision or crasis with preceding kaAal), ó Avocxotpw 
plo Dysc., 192. Passages where, without damage to metre 
and sense, a dual might have been used instead of the actual 
plural, include: P., 858 was oiv exo] piloOn]r dx adAjAov 8[6ya ; 
(restoration supported by Eur., fr. 484, 3 érel 8 éywploOnoav 
dAMjAov iya and Herc., 104 e&éorara: yàp mávr dx’ àAàńàwv Sixa. 
The dual éyepío85rov would yield an anapaest in the fourth foot; 

11: We must not overlook the possibility that at 369 the thinking of 


the chorus shifts from Euelpides and Pisthetaerus to the whole hated 
race of mankind which they represent. 
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examples are numerous, though not usually so with overlapfing 
words at both beginning and end. Fr. 266 "Adpdorea koi / Oe 
cKvÜponé Néyvect, ovyywóokere (dual ovyywóckerov would have 
fitted the metre and possibly the sense, but it is possible that one 
or more other names may have preceded "A8páorea in the context, 
and moreover the actual manuscript reading was feal oxvÜpomal, 


vépeot, with superscript sigma in red; cf. Cohn, Fleck. Jahrb., 
OXXXIII [1886], p. 842). A very careful check of the text of 
Menander, with close attention to the number of persons ad- 
dressed or referred to might reveal a few additional instances of 
unexploited opportunities to use the dual, but it is quite clear 
that it is no longer in so thriving a condition as it was in Aristo- 
phanes approximately a century earlier. It is probably also sig- 
nificant that none of the dual forms listed above for Menander 
are verbal forms? 

The foregoing account of the dual in Attic comedy may be 
concluded with a few remarks. According to Cuny (op. cit., 
pp. 506-8) the lateness of the Plutus is the explanation of what 
he regards as the low incidence of dual forms in the play. 
Naturally the frequency or infreqeuncy of dual forms in a play 
must always be seen in relation to the opportunities for their 
use, but the actual frequency of dual forms in the Plutus is not 
strikingly low, as can be seen above in the section on dual 
forms used where plurals would not have been in violation of 
the metre. Apart from this matter Cuny, ibidem, correctly 
points out, on the evidence of Aristophanes, that the frequency 
of the dual increases as the spoken language penetrates into 
literature. This generalization receives some support from the 
situation in those few modern Indo-European languages in which 
the dual has survived to some extent. Especially noteworthy is 
the extensive disappearance of the dual from the modern 
Lithuanian literary language.? Among Slavic languages the 


12 Old Irish had the dual in nouns, but had lost it in pronouns, 
adjectives, and verbs; cf. Thurneysen, Grammar of Old Irish (Dublin, 
1946), pp. 154-5, 349. In Gothic the situation is roughly reversed: 
the dual had been lost in nouns and adjectives but preserved in 
personal pronouns and verbs; ef. Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch** 
(Heidelberg, 1920), pp. 100, 142. 

18 Of. A. Senn, Litauische Sprachlehre (Heidelberg, 1029), pp. 18, 30, 
94, 164; the preference for the plural to the dual when the numeral 
*2? is employed (p. 164) has its parallel in Greek. 
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am has disappeared from Russian and the other major lan- 
guages, which have strong literary traditions, but is still in use 
in the Slovenian and Wendish vernaculars.* Menander, with 
the dual rare but less so than in the prose writers of his day," 
represents the period when it had almost entirely lost its literary 
standing but lingered on in colloquial speech, though partly 
restricted to the expressions v} ra few, pà ro Bew. Its reappearance 
in the Atticistic prose of the Roman period shows a reversal 
of the older condition: at a time when it was quite extinct in 
the spoken language it was reintroduced into belles lettres be- 
cause it had been common in Attic literature of the best period. 

Case. An appositive regularly takes the case of the substantive 
to which it refers, and similarly a predicate noun or adjective 
in relation to its subject. There are, however, two instances in 
Aristophanes of a participle shifted from the dative, the case 
of its subject, into the accusative, the normal case for the subject 
of an infinitive: E., 1894-5 viv oðv éyó cor mapadidup’ és rods 
dypods / abras iévar Aa[lóvra, Ec., 1019-20 rais rpeoBurépars yuvaély 
čaro rov véoy / éAxew àvarà AaBopévas rod warrddov. Somewhat 
different, yet involving a shift in the case-construction, is Av., 
46-8 ó 88 orddos vüv éort mapà Tov Typéa / Tov Émoma, wap! éxelvov 
mvbécba. Scopévw, / & zov . . . , With Seouévw construed as if 46 
had read rév 88 ovóXov zowUpev, etc. In P., 1242-4, as a result 
of a shift in the construction, the subject which the participles 
éyxéas and évOeis lead us to expect never appears: pdduB8ov és rovri 
TÒ Koidov éyxéas / exer’ dvobev pd BSov evOeis bwópakpov, / yerfoerat aot 
Ty Katakrév korráBoy. The anacoluthon is violent, yet not suffi- 
ciently so to justify emending the text, as van Leeuwen has done 
by inserting the line <ép0dv kaf(oro, kra xdddcros orabpos> 
after 1243. 

Moons in FINAL CLAUSES. 


One of the most familiar features of the syntax of the Greek 
verb is the consecutio modorum, whereby certain clauses which 
show the subjunctive after a principal verb in a “ primary ” 
tense will show the optative after a principal verb in a “ second- 


** Cf. A. Vaillant, Grammaire comparée des langues slaves, II (Lyon 
and Paris, 1958), pp. 18-19, 314-21. 

15 Cuny, op. cit., pp. 440-1, cites two dual expressions from Lycurgus 
and four from Hyperides (all in -ow, -aw), and from Dinarchus 
(p. 451) only the form óvoiv, 
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ary ? tense; !5 yet it is far from unusual to find even a secondary 
verb followed in the subordinate clause by a subjunctive, the 
stylistic value of which, according to the usual view, is to impart 
greater vividness by presenting the action more nearly in the 
form in which the actor might have described it at the moment 
of its occurrence; and, conversely, a primary verb may be fol- 
lowed, though less frequently, by an optative in the subordinate 
clause. Final clauses introduced by fva, dws, and és are especi- 
ally well suited for illustrating the usage of moods described 
above. It may be added in passing that in a considerable pro- 
portion of instances subjunctive forms and the corresponding 
optative forms do not differ in metrical value.!* 

My statistics for Aristophanes, based on clauses of purpose 
introduced by tva or õrws,!® show: 


subordinate principal verb in 
clause with primary tense secondary tense 
tva, 90 iva 13 
subjunctive õTws 6 érus 1 
96 14 
tva, 6 iva 87 
optative öros 3 rws 3 
9 40 


36 Cf. Kühner-Gerth, I, pp. 250-5; Stahl, Kritisch-historische Syntaw 
des griechischen Verbums der klassischen Zeit (Heidelberg, 1907), pp. 
479-81; Schwyzer-Debrunner, pp. 306-7, 331-8, 671-4; Humbert, pp. 
232-6; Smyth-Messing, p. 494. 

17 So, for example, in non-contracting w-verbs in present and second 
aorist active 2, 3 singular, 2 dual, 1, 2 plural, present and first and 
second aorist middle 2 dual, 1, 2 plural, first aorist active 2 dual, 
1, 2 plural. Subjunctive and optative forms are interchangeable in 
some metrical situations in 1 singular middle and 3 plural active and 
middle. 

18 Examples with dy in the subordinate clause, whether with subjunc- 
tive or optative, are not included in the figures. I have not found any 
final clauses introduced by ós and not containing à», except L., 1265, 
1305, both lyrical and in Laconian dialect. There are about ten 
passages with ós à» plus subjunctive after principal verb in a primary 
tense, of which Eo., 57 contains à» as a result of emendation. 
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The figures support the doctrine which regards the subjunctive 
as normal after primary, the optative after secondary tenses, and 
the deviant examples, though moderately numerous, deserve 
some inspection, in the hope of finding special factors which may 
have induced a choice of mood different from the normal one. 

The following subjunctive forms, standing in clauses depen- 
dent on main verbs in secondary tenses, are not replaceable by 
corresponding optative forms without damage to the metre: 7 
N., 539, i¢dyo L., 878, js T., 944, and also &womvi£g E., 893, 
èfeyelpn V., 817, since Aristophanes prefers aorist optative 3 sg. 
forms in -ee to those in -an Of some importance, however, are 
certain features of sense which appear to favor the subjunctive. 
This is especially true when the purpose for which the main 
action was accomplished is one in which the agent still has a 
continuing interest: F., 1181-2 4 Topyoddda o° éxéAcve rovrout 
gayeiv / éXoríjpos, tva tàs vais éhatvvopey kaXos. So probably also 
in 890, 1393, V., 79, 318, 817, P., 224-6, Av., 78, R., 1419, 
Ec. 11% (after ówws), or, in other words, in nearly all the 
examples collected as evidence of subjunctive in final clause after 
past main verb. In Fc., 117 Kidd's emendation of mpoueAerijoo- 
pev to vpopeAerfjaawey is scarcely necessary. Of special interest is 
ihe variation of moods in similar clauses in the dialogue in L., 
371-4 Xo. rh 8 & Oevis éxÜpà ob Seip’ Pop Zxove’ ddixov; / Xo. ri 
Sal od rip à ripP’ eyuv; ds cavróv épmopeócov; / Xo. éyà per iva 
vijoas Tupay ràs ods hiñas todo. / Xo. éyó 8é y' iva riy. oy mupàv 
Toóro Karacfécauu. Another special case, though of a different 
kind, is F., 667-9 6 9 jvreBóXe y! abrods dALyov peivat xpóvov, / * iv’ 
drÜ' & xppvé obk Aaxedaipovos Aéye, / m00500", adixrar yap wept 
oroveay,’ A€ywv. djvrefBóXe implies an imperative or some similar 
form of entreaty, after which there is a sudden shift to oratio 
recta. There is a close resemblance to the normal primary 
consecutio modorum, but this example was not included in my 
statistics. 

The examples of optative after primary main verb are: (with 
iva) V., 109-10 yýpov 88 Seioas ph Senfein wore, / iv’ &yov SixdLew, 
alytaAóvy dy8ov tpépe, AV., 1524 ciodyorro (cicdéyowro RA Ald; 
dodyevra. Brunck), T., 588 ey, R., 24 radraumwpoiro . . . dépor, 
Ec., 847 "yyécouu. (with dros) E., 985 $6aíss (in an object 
clause with orevSev dros), V., 472 APomey (after interrogative 
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to? ros ...), Ec., 91% karóva? (for 2 sg. -ao). Metre may véry 
easily have been a factor in R., 94, the first optative being used 
for subjunctive raAaurwpyrar, which would make a spondee in the 
fourth foot, while ¢épo: may then have followed for the sake of 
concinnity. Some of the other passages, however, can be better 
explained otherwise. In V., 109-10 there is some possibility that 
the aorist participle Sefcas, which precedes the final clause, 
exerted a stronger influence than the proper regens rpépea. For 
the optatives in Av., 1524 and T., 588 the regens is $áo ( == 
gaol), a present form with at least a latent past sense. In Ec., 
846 the regens Čepar refers to an action just past, and is therefore 
a “historical ” present, or closely akin to it. 

An examination of the material in Menander yields the fol- 
lowing figures: 


subordinate principal verb in 
clause with primary tense secondary tense 
tva 18 iva 11 
subjunctive Ómos 1 Ómos 0 
19 11 
tva. 0 va, 4 
optative érws 0 Ores 0 
0 4 


The following passages, used in compiling the above figures, 
depend in part upon restoration: (upper left box) E., 288 4 
‘pot 8[ós, tv éy]à e[o]i wapéxw cv, Dysc., 642 lyla pyè $8aros 
exis peradotvar pndevt, (upper right box) P., 308 ty]a pe A [5]. 
Mixture of moods in coordinate dependent clauses is found in 
E., 547-9 mpoceromsáuny, / ody iv áducjoo thv rexoioay, GAN Tva / 
kata oxov ebpoyw, P., 42-7 mávra © éfekáero / rail? fveka roi 
pédAovros, els ópy!w iva / obros adixnr’—eyd yàp $yov ob poe / 
ro.ovrov Gyra, rodrov—dpynv 8 iva AGBy / pyvicews tà Aourd, robs 7 
atrév wore / eUpowv. Cf. Ar. L., 871-4 above. Metre could con- 
ceivably be a factor in Men., E., 547-9 and Ar., L., 871-4, but 
not in Men., P., 42-%, and in any case it is not possible to 
estimate its precise importance in comparison with other factors. 
In the following passages, because of the loss of the conjunction 


*. 
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orot the principal verb through mutilation of the text, the modal 
forms have not been included among the examples on which the 
statistics are based: Men., P., 398, 489, S., 810, Fr. 238.4. 
Also not counted is Fr. 740.8 iva cot kal vpaywórepov Aadw ‘ to 
speak to you in tragic fashion,’ where there is no proper regens. 

The most significant result of the foregoing investigation of 
Menander’s usage of moods in comparison with that of Aristo- 
phanes is the revelation that in clauses of the type examined 
Menander has no examples of optative after a principal verb 
in a primary tense, and that even after secondary tenses the 
subjunctive is to the optative in a ratio of 11:4. In other words, 
his usage confirms what was previously known of the decline 
of the optative mood in post-classical Greek.!? The investiga- 
tion should be extended to other types of clause in which the 
choice of mood is related to the tense of the principal verb, 
including the choice of indicative or “oblique” optative after 
forms of Aéyo. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVE OF NECESSITY IN -réos 7° 


Ar, L., 921 ylabss ior! éÉowréa illustrates the “personal” 
construction, in which the noun is clearly subject of the verbal 
adjective, while the sense of the adjective in relation to its 
subject is passive. The “impersonal” type appears clearly when 
the verbal adjective in -réov (or plural -réa) governs an object 
unlike it in number, gender, case, or a combination of these 
features, as in F., 71-2 $povricopev . . . / moíav 000v và Tpewréoy 
kal mpòs riva, or where it has no expressed or clearly implied 
grammatical subject or object, as in F., 85 aA’ érépa wy oxerréov. 
A third type, with neuter noun and neuter adjective, is am- 
biguous in construction, even though clear in sense: N., 1205 
ex’ ebruxiatow doréov podyxepioy for example, yields the same sense 
whether we choose to regard éykójuov as nominative subject of a 
passive verbal adjective (“ personal ” construction) or as accusa- 
tive object of an active verbal adjective (“impersonal ” con- 
struction). Any attempt to classify the examples of the third 


19 Of, Schwyzer-Debrunner, pp. 337-8 with bibliography; Humbert, 
pp. 88-90. 

20 Cf. Kühner-Gerth, I, pp. 447-8; Schwyzer-Debrunner, pp. 409-10; 
C. E. Bishop, A.J. P., XX (1899), pp. 1-21, 121-38, 241-53, of which 11, 
127, 944, 252, 253 are especially important for Aristophanes. 
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type as “personal” or “impersonal,” however, would be agbi- 
trary and subjective. Secondary features affecting the classifi- 
eation of verbal adjective constructions include the alternative 
use of the plural form -réa and the grammatical case of the agent. 

The instances of the personal passive construction in Aristo- 
phanes are: A., 221, 259-60, N., 728-9, L., 921, T., 604, R., 633. 
The subject is either expressed or clearly implied, and the 
gender is of course always masculine or feminine, except that in 
N., 728-9 é&evperéos yap vois dmroorepyrixds / kdaraidAnua, with 
both a masculine and a neuter subject, the adjective agrees with 
the nearer masculine subject. A., 259 has the dative agent odor; 
elsewhere the agent is unexpressed. 

Forms in -réov used impersonally and unaccompanied by any 
expression of either agent or object are frequent: F., 35, 608, 
N., 181, 760, P., 218, L., 292, 320, 496, 501, 884, T., 924, R., 
498, 652, 656, 658, Ec., 826, fr. 142. Forms in -réov with dative 
of agent are: V., 1514, Av., 399, Ec., 266-7 (implied by the 
dative participle éomodoas), 711. Form in -réov with object 
in accusative: V., 1262, P., 923 (dative agent in 922, before 
change of speaker), Av., 1634-5 (with égoi here as dative of 
indirect object, not agent), T., 1131-2; with object in genitive: 
E., 920-1, 921-2; with object in dative: Ec. 1022. Form in 
-réoy accompanied both by agent (in dative) and object: (object 
in accusative) Av., 1859, Ec., 989, 1081, (object in genitive) 
Av., 1228. The following examples have the agent in the accusa- 
tive, the construction being like that of the infinitive with accu- 
sative subject: Æ., 72 rotay 680v vò vpezréov (with ó8óv as object), 
Av., 1236-7 beot / ols Üvréov adrods, GdAG uà AC ob và Aut (with 
dative of indirect object; an accusative subject or agent is also 
implied by the case of the participle in Ec., 875-6 Badiwréov / 
ónóg^ écri Samvijcovra koù ueAXgréoy. A few passages with forms 
in -réov require special remarks: P., 855 Actyew dp’ airy kàv0dOe 
oxevacréov: I prefer to call the construction impersonal, making 
the infinitive depend on oxevaeréov, rather than to make the 
infinitive equivalent to a neuter substantive capable of being 
construed optionally as subject or object of oxevacréoy (ambigu- 
ous type). In (papyrus) fr. 969, 9-10 rotr yap orep rotat <oois 
xpnotéov> / vois dvemwatos not only a part of the object but the 
verbal adjective itself depends on Blass’ restoration; a very 
plausible restoration, however, in view of the context. 
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e The neuter plural form in -réa is used in the impersonal con- 
struction in: A., 480 à Oip? dvev axávüwos épzopevréa, N., YZY ob 
parBaxtoré GAN weptxadvrréa, L., 192. The remaining examples 
have a dative of agent: A., 394, L., 124 (with genitive of separa- 
tion, as also in 122), 411, 450-1, R., 1180-1 (with genitive of 
the object), PI., 1085 (with accusative of the agent). Since 
about half of the examples occur at the end of the line, there is 
no possibility of attributing the replacement of -réov by -réa 
to metrical necessity. 

As an example of the ambiguous construction with neuter 
verbal adjective and a neuter noun capable of being construed 
either as its subject or as its object, V., 1205 has already been 
cited above. Other examples, also with agent in the dative, are: 
V., 889-40 rovr’ dpa wpóroy rédixnya TG watpl / «leakréov por, 
where po: is the agent and rë warpi the indirect object; P., 922, 
L., 478-90. In L., 661 ddd? àpuvréov rò mpayp’ doris y evdpxys ear’ 
dvjp the relative clause is the agent. In 293 xai rò wip pvonréov 
no agent is expressed. Constructions with the plural -réa (all 
without expressed agent) are: L., 500 àAAà momréa rar’ eorly 
ópos, P., 1074, Ec., 785. 

In Menander the examples of the personal construction are: 
E., 71V, P., 74, M., fr. 1, Pn., fr. 8 ra 8 GAN’ dvérada copar 
ob8t An<wréa>; all are without expressed agent. The examples 
of the impersonal construction without expressed agent are: 
E., 48-4 (with dative of indirect object), S., 67-8 (where éaréov 
is followed by accusative and infinitive), 168, K., 63, 76 (right 
side of sheet badly mutilated), Fr. 482, 714.8 (with dependent 
oratio obliqua), 740.9 oioréov dpewov taŭra kal Aoywréov, Dysc., 
207, 391. In Æ., 652-4 48g rò perà rald|ra cxerrélov / ówos 
[91a] pevéis ... /... morós the phrase rò perà ratra, if taken with 
substantive value, would give a construction of the ambiguous 
type, being capable of construction either as subject or as object 
of oxerré[ov, but is better taken as equivalent to a temporal 
adverbial phrase. The dative of agent occurs in E., 131-2 (with 
accusative object) P., 446-7 (with accusative object), K., 66, 
Dysc. 454 (where however the adjective [rypyré]ov depends on 
restoration). The ambiguous construction appears in S., 288-9, 
Pn., fr. 8, Dysc., 877, and with dative of agent in Kl., 10, Kn., 
fr. 1. The verbal adjective in §., 289 depends on restoration, 
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as does the roi|ro construed as subject or object of the adjective 
in Kl., 10. 

A comparison of Aristophanes and Menander in regard to 
the use of the verbal adjective of necessity reveals nothing 
startling. The following table shows the relative frequency of 
the personal, impersonal, and ambiguous types: 


Personal Impersonal Ambiguous 
Aristophanes 6 (9.8%) 46 (75.4%) 9 (14.8%) 
Menander 4 (16.7%) 16 (66.6%) 4 (16.7%) 


In Aristophanes 21 of the examples, or just over 34%, are 
accompanied by éorí(v); in Menander 11 of the examples, or 
45.8%. In Aristophanes 33 instances of the adjective in -réov 
or its inflected forms, in other words 55%, appear at the end 
of the verse (usually iambic trimeter, though including a few 
instances of other types) ; in Menander 15 instances or 62.5% of 
the total. Aristophanes has 9 examples of -réa in the impersonal 
construction and 3 in the ambiguous construction, while Menan- 
der has none of either type, since Pn., fr. 8 ra 8 AAN dvérada 
cdpar’ ov8t An<rréa>, if the restoration is accepted, is better taken 
as an instance of the personal type, the construction of An<aréa> 
being coordinate with that of dvérada. It is difficult to determine 
the significance of Menander’s avoidance of constructions similar 
to Ar., Á., 394 xal por Badoré early ds Edpuridyy, just as it is 
difficult to understand why -réa became a possible substitute for 
-réov in the first place, although it shows a rough similarity to 
the alternation of singular and plural neuter forms in adverbial 
use, e. g. comparative Oarrov but superlative ráyiora. 
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PINDAR’S SECOND PYTHIAN ODE. 


Pindar's Second Pythian Ode is a diffieult poem, its language 
and metaphors obscure,’ its date and occasion controversial? and 
its purpose variously interpreted. No generally satisfactory 
solution for any or all of these problems has been found. None- 
theless, I believe that the poem is a unified and consistent work 
of art and that close analysis of the text will show the poem to 
be a serious statement, an admonition to Hieron of Syracuse 
delivered by Pindar upon the occasion of the poet/s arrival in 
Sicily in 476 B. C. and of his first meeting with the tyrant. 

The Ode opens with an invocation of Syracuse, emphasizing 
the warlike character of the city:* 


Meyadorddues © Xvpákooa, Babvroñépov 
réu&vos "Apeos, ávüpüv immwy re oSapoxap- 
pay Saipdviae tpodot. 


The mention of a rerpaopías éAeMxÜovos in line 4 continues the 


1 Besides all the editions with commentary, some of the more recent 
attempts at interpretation are: @. Norwood, “Pindar, Pythian II, 
728., A.J.P. LXII (1941), pp. 340-3; Leonard Woodbury, “The 
Epilogue of Pindar's Second Pythian,’ T. A.P.ÀA., LXXVI (1945), pp. 
11-30; Elizabeth Wyckoff, “Pindar, Pythian 2. 52-56,” OC.P., XLI 
(1946), pp. 160-2. J. Clota, “ Conjetura al texto de Pindaro Pitica II, 
35 y siguientes," Emerita, XXIII (1955), pp. 258-61; D. E. Gerber, 
"Pindar, Pythian 2.56," T.A.P.A., XCI (1960), pp. 100-8; R. E. 
Grimm, “ Pindar and the Beast,” €. P., LVII (1962), pp. 1-9. R. W. B. 
Burton's Pindar’s Pythian Odes (Oxford, 1962), which appeared after 
this article was written, has a lucid synthesis of earlier opinion on the 
Second Pythian (pp. 111-34) but no new interpretation. 

2 Schol. Pind. Pyth. II, inser. (all scholia are quoted from Drach- 
mann’s Teubner edition [Berlin and Leipzig, 1910]): Téypawrar uàv 
‘Iépwre äpparı vexjoavri, ü0wXov 68 els molov d'yGya. Secraclacrar yap ob 
uerplws rois mpd judy. ol pèv yap ob88 rws ériviekov abróv elvai act, 
Tluatos 8$ Ovoracrinhy, Kaddlpaxos Nepeaxhy, 'Apgudvios kal Kaddlorparos 
"Odupreaxhy, ëve llv0ucjv, ds ’Aordwrios ò eldoypddos, Éric 5$ Mara- 
Onvackyy, And most recently, P. Von der Mühll, “Der Anlass zur zweiten 
Pythie Pindars,” Mus. Helveticum, XV (1958), pp. 215-21, suggests 
that it was written in 475 B.C. for no specifie occasion. 

*The most serious attempt is by Bowra which is discussed infra. 
Detailed interpretations are rare and it would be irrelevant to discuss 
all previous opinion in a paper of this scope. Of greatest value to me 
have been Wilamowitz, Pindaros (Berlin, 1922), and O. Schroeder, 
Pindars Pythien (Berlin, 1922). 

* Text is cited from B. Snell’s Teubner edition (Leipzig, 1955). 
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martial language and evokes Poseidon; it is only with lige 5 
ihat we hear it is Hieron of whom the poet is singing and only 
with ereóávois at the end of line 6 that we realize the poet sings 
of victories in the games and not in war. Our original impression 
of war and divinity, however, must be part of the poets intent, 
for the following lines (5-12) depict a being of great, if not 
godlike, stature: Hieron, poised, entering his chariot with the 
two gods Artemis and Hermes standing in attendance on him, 
presents a magnificent picture through the poets words. Thus in 
the first strophe and antistrophe down to line 12 we see Hieron 
as a great man upon whom the gods wait and one practically 
their equal. 
This praise of Hieron leads Pindar to think of other famous 

men: 

dAXots ÕE ris éréAenoev dAXos ávijp 

ebayéa [JaatAeboty Üpyoy drow’ aperas (lines 13-14) 


and in the next line he mentions one of these others, Cinyras, 
the son of Apollo and founder of Aphrodite’s worship on Cyprus. 
Cinyras has clearly accomplished a work of áperj and has won 
the grace that comes from good deeds (lines 16-18).° So too 
has Hieron won thanks from the Locrian maiden, undoubtedly 
for rescuing her from the clutches of Anaxilaos of Rhegium in 
477 B.C.* Hieron is likened to Cinyras but the differences are 
obvious; he is still alive and his deeds are less than those of 
Cinyras. At line 21 another example is cited, that of Ixion 
spinning on his wheel and delivering his message to mankind, 
* Go and pay back the doer of good with gentle return.” So 
ends the first epode. 

The scholiast quite rightly asks here who should be grateful 
to whom,' for the Cypriotes and the Locrian maiden do give 
thanks and we have not been told why Hieron should. Indeed 
at this point in the poem the message can have no direct bearing 
on Hieron or his conduct. It may well refer to the return he 
owes Artemis and Hermes for their help, but this question is 
not raised here or elsewhere in the poem by the poet. If it is 
intended to apply to Hieron, it is superficial and oblique in 


ë There is a dark side to the Cinyras myth; ef. Ovid, Met. X, 360. 
But Pindar ignores it here. 

5 Schol. Pind., Pyth., II, 36b to line 18; Diodorus, XI, 48. 

"Schol. Pind., Pyth., II 40a to line 21. 
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aplication even for Pindar. If we are not misled by Ixion's 
message we can see that three situations have been cited by the 
poet, that of Cinyras long dead, honored for his piety and thus 
sure of continued reverence, Hieron alive and honored for a just 
and pious action, and Ixion long dead, secure in the fame of 
his evil deeds and the punishment for them. Pindar is saying 
that the result of a man’s actions lives after him, indeed the 
worth of a man becomes clear only as the long-term result of 
his actions becomes known. Hieron has done a good deed and 
his action in regard to the Locrians can be called épery even now, 
but what of the rest of his life and actions? Pindar must be 
saying here, as he more explieitly says later in the poem, that 
so far Hieron has behaved well, but he is still alive and there 
is yet time to fall, i.e. to be like Ixion. It is certain that the 
Ixion story must refer to Hieron; yet it is not the specific 
message which is applicable, but rather the lesson of Ixion’s myth 
as elaborated now by Pindar. 

Strophe B opens £uae 8 capés. Ixion learned well but clearly 
too late. Hieron (line 72) is also urged to learn. But here the 
second strophe, antistrophe, and epode recount the crime and 
punishment of Ixion. Having been taken into heaven by Zeus 
to live with the gods, Ixion could not keep from hybris but lusted 
after Hera and suffered a quick punishment (ráya 86 zafdy). 
Pindar says (lines 30-2) that he was punished for both his 
crimes, the murder of his father-in-law as well as his desire 
for Hera, although the latter is stressed more. In line 34 Pindar 
moralizes : 

xph 9€ kar’ abróv al- 
el mavròs ópày pérpov. 
It is right always to see the measure of everything 
according to one’s own position. 


Ixion was a man, a man among gods, but he forgot his position 
as a man and tried to outdo Zeus himself. But Ixion was deceived, 
for he was an didpis åvýp, deceived by the phantom substance of 
a cloud, a xaAóv cjua. That is, Ixion was dipis in not recognizing 
his limitations and also d3ps in being deceived by the cloud. 
But he fashioned his own suitable punishment bound to the 
four-spoked wheel (rerpdxvapov recalling the rerpaopías éAcAlyOovos 
of Hieron) which resembles the love charm, the iynx wheel. 
Ixion goes on delivering his message having won eternal fame 


. 
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for his crimes. But even more he left behind Kentauros,#the 
produet of his bizarre union with the cloud, Kentauros, who in 
turn is progenitor of the race of centaurs. The tale of the cen- 
taurs is not told by Pindar gratuitously, but rather emphasizes 
his point that men and their actions can only be judged from 
the results after they are dead. The centaurs are a strange living 
symbol of Ixion's erime, an actualization of his reputation and 
punishment. But there is more in the story of Ixion. Tt implies 
an ordered universe governed by an omnipotent and omniscient 
Zeus where the good are rewarded (glancing baek to Cinyras) 
and the evil punished. Even the centaurs are part of this world 
order, for in this myth even they make sense and are part of a 
divinely ordered cosmos. 

It is this thought that Pindar expresses in the opening lines 
(49-52) of the third strophe: 


cos Gray éri eAmideoot rékpap avverat, 

Ücós, Kal srrepóevr^ aleróv Kiye, Kal adac- 
caioy wapapelBerat 

deAdiva, kai tiidpdvey rw’ exappe Bporóv 

éréporon 8€ Kd8os dyjpaoy wapédux’. 


God rules over the beasts of the air and those of the sea, he 
bends down proud mortals (Ixion) and to others gives ageless 
glory (Cinyras). This is, of course, the message or the applica- 
bility of the myth to Hieron. He is a great man, a companion of 
the gods if not practically their equal; he can be or become 
either like Ixion or like Cinyras, and it does matter to which he 
likens himself, because in this universe ordered by Zeus, he will 
win eventually the just reward for his actions. 

However, while Pindar has intended to show Hieron as po- 
tentially like either Cinyras or Ixion, it is Ixion who dominates 
our minds, and clearly Pindar feels this, for in line 52 he 
breaks off: 

épé 08 xpeay 
peyer Sdxos àÓwàv kakayopiàv. 
And it is right for me to fly from the dread 
beast è of evil-speaking. 


*D. E. Grimm (op. cit., p. 4) is clearly right when he shows that 
ddxos cannot be translated “bite” as has been the case universally, but 
must mean “beast.” 
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Th® can only refer to what precedes, but Pindar is not con- 
cerned with whether he has slandered Hieron; rather he wants 
it made clear that his message does not fall into that category. 
He is not like Archilochus who hated the rieh and attacked them 
to ruin them; rather Pindar has something to say and Hieron 
has something to learn in listening to him. This is exactly what 
Pindar says in the much disputed line 56:? 
Tò srAovreiy 88 ody Tóxq. 
vórpov coblas apioroy. 

Whether we translate “ To be wealthy with the circumstance of 
wisdom which fate gives is best,” or, “To be wealthy with the 
circumstances that fate gives is the best of wisdom,” the general 
idea of the line in the poem seems clear: To accept your wealth 
as your róy» but to use it with copia? is best. That is, wealth 
or indeed any of the circumstances of our life may be beyond 
our control, but what matters is how we use them. This is part 
of the message to Hieron and goes with the moral drawn from 
Ixion’s experience: 


Ss s 34 a8 5 € n r 
xp? 96 Kar’ adroy alet mavròs Ópày péTpov. 


That is, you must accept your state in the world and use it 
wisely; Hieron is a rich and powerful man; he cannot escape 
this ry» and needs even more wisdom to control it than the 
average man. Hieron’s potential for good or evil is great, greater 
than that of any other living man; it is only by using gogia that 
he can avoid evil and accomplish the great good of which he is 
capable. 

With this meaning in mind, we have no difficulty in proceeding 
to the praise of Hieron which occupies the third antistrophe and 
epode (lines 57-72). Hieron has achieved wealth with wisdom. 
He is vpóraxs and xvpios, and surpasses all Greeks living or who 
ever lived in wealth and honor, and Pindar is going to sing 
of his áperj: In war Hieron has won an drefpova ddéay and in 
council his Bovdat .. . mpeoffórepa, ™ give Pindar an á«(vBvvov éros 


° An extensive review of previous opinion is provided by Gerber, 
op. cit. Of the five translations which have been offered for this line, 
only the two given here seem grammatieally possible. 

1° goóía is of course both Hieron's own wisdom and Pindar's poetry. 

11 gpecBirepae could be an adjective of quality, not of chronology. 
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to praise Hieron? Xaipe, “Be well,” says Pindar. The werd 
xaipe in the context of praise reminds us of the hymn form and 
subtly but strongly puts Hieron on a very elevated if not divine 
level. At the same time the word is a wish, for Pindar with his 
usual pessimism hopes that Hieron will continue to be wise and 
wealthy. He still has Ixion in mind. And indeed after describ- 
ing his song, he returns to the thought in line 72: 


yévor, olos écoi pabiv. 


Be what you are having learned what you are. 


Hieron is a great man, if not the equal of the gods. He must be 
this; it is his róxņ, and he has no choice, but knowledge must 
be there to guide, to bring him to wisdom. It is inevitable 
that action will be required of him, for he cannot be like the 
ape always kaAós; and if he could, is it any great honor to be 
pleasing to children? 


f 4 ‘ £ 27 
xahds rot rifwy mapa matsiv, alet 


xaos, 


Beautiful the ape to children, always beautiful. 
(lines 72-8) 


The thought is more complex here; yet surely it follows logically. 
Pindar has described Hieron as a great man, the greatest man 
who has ever lived. He has, however, sounded his note of warn- 
ing in the Ixion myth. But, while he has explained that there is 
danger, he has not said how it can be avoided. This is the 
subject of the rest of the poem. “Be what you are, having 
learned what you are,” says Pindar. It is in the learning that 
the problem of moral action comes. The ape has no such problem, 
for he is outside the moral sphere or at least he can fulfill him- 
self and remain xadds by pleasing children. 

Rhadamanthys, on the other hand, found an answer, and he is 
like Cinyras sure in his good fame, the result of his morally 
good behavior while alive. 

6 82 ‘PaddyavOus eb mémpayev, öre hpevav 
€Aaxe kapròv dydpyrov, ov åráruoi bu- 
pov réprerat évOobev. (lines 73-4) 
35 For the danger of praising living men ef. Plato, Laws, VII, 802: 


Tobs ye uiv ere fGvras éyxwplos re kal Üuvow Tiv obk dopadds, wpiv àp 
Gwavtd Tis tov Blov Stadpapmy rédos émcorryonrat kaMóv. 
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He Wid not delight in deceit or treachery which does evil to both 
sides. There is no profit in this kind of behavior (line 78) for 
in the end the result is known, and a deceiver and cunning 
trickster will never achieve the fame of Rhadamanthys. Pindar 
himself is like a cork floating on the top of the water (line 80), 
but a cork which is evidence of a great mass of net and equip- 
ment below the surface. On one level here Pindar is probably 
referring to his own poetry, suggesting to Hieron and to us that 
it is full of meaning. But even more he suggests that he too 
has his hidden ways and can be treacherous in pursuit of his 
goals (the thought is clarified in line 84). 
Pindar continues but shifts the emphasis of this thought in 

the following line 81: 

adivara 8’ eros éxBadciv kparatdy èv ayafois 

SdALov dordv. 
A deceitful citizen cannot have any effect on good men (éyafois). 
Pindar has just argued that there is no profit in deceit; he now 
adds that we do not have to worry about the deceitful man, for 
he cannot harm the good (the first use of dya@és in this ode). 
Nevertheless the deceiver will fawn upon men and attempt to 
cause trouble and gain profit for himself. Pindar does not share 
his boldness (line 83), but his program seems strangely like that 
of the foxes above. He will be a friend to his friends and will 
attack his enemies like a wolf sneaking about on all sorts of 
twisting paths (lines 83-5). This is, of course, a restatement of 
the traditional Greek code of “ Love your friends and harm your 
enemies.” But it says more here. It is, in effect, a statement of 
belief in the traditional moral code as the best guide to behavior. 
It is difficult enough to discover the correct way to act, but the 
best guide we have, says the poet, is the traditional code, how- 
ever inadequate. It is correct, only its interpretation by the 
limited mind of man is difficult. There are certain things that 
are clear, nonetheless, as Pindar states in the following lines 
(86-9) : 

èv mávra 8€ vopov dOvyAwooes ávijp mpopépet, 

mapà rupavvidt, xórórav 6 A\dBpos orparéds, 

x&rav mów of sopol rgpéovri. 

In the first place, the mention of the eiffóyAcccos man is para- 

doxical, for there is no question that it is the eb/yAeccos àvíjp 
who ereeps about on twisted ways. Yet the meaning is clear: the 
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eùbúóyàoscos man declares his intentions, declares who ar@ his 
friends and enemies and then pursues his enemies with every 
means at his disposal. This is of course the man who is &yafós. 
There is, further, no question that Pindar considers himself an 
ebÜUyAoccos àvjp. Grammatically he is the subject in the first 
person of the preceding sentence and it is natural to take these 
words as applying to him. He is like a cork and ebyAoccos also. 
However deep the nets of his poetry, his meaning is clear to the 
wise and to the &yafot. 

These lines (86-8) further state that being áyafós is a matter 
of internal excellence. External affairs such as the form of gov- 
ernment in any given city do not affect this moral quality. 
Rhadamanthys will always stand out. Types of government are 
Tóyy, part of what happens to you in connection with which 
you must use your copia. This thought is emphasized in the 
next lines 88-9: 


, 
D M ^ > 2 /¢ Xp% 
St apos Gedy odk épiCew, 
a as Z SOS x / fs 53 cr 
bs dvéxer rorà mèy TÀ kelvoy, TÓT ad0, érépows 
&okev péya Kidos. 


This idea, of course, returns us to lines 49-59, the comment of 
Pindar on Ixion and his fate. The same point is made here. 
God does rule the universe in ordered fashion. We may not at 
the moment perceive his plan, but we must accept the fact that 
it exists and not try to fight against it. Furthermore, the repeti- 
tion of this idea here clearly addresses the message of Ixion's fate 
io Hieron. 'This is perhaps made even more pointed by the 
reference to types of government. Hieron was, after all, Tyrant 
of Syracuse. 
The next lines (89-92) are a thinly veiled reference to Ixion : * 
GAN’ 0882 Taira vóov 
lave POovepdv. oaráfpas 8é twos &kópevot 
mwepiooas éyéma£ay £A- 
Kos ó8vvapóv é& mpdobe Kapdia, 

"plv Goa povTid: pyriovrat rvxéáv. 
Ixion is clearly one of the $6ovepo( and, whatever the exact image 
and its interpretation in lines 90-2, it describes Ixion who sought 


1880 E. Thummer, Die Religiositét Pindars (Innsbruck, 1957), pp. 
89-90. He says on p. 89, * Die Parallele zu Ixion ist unverkennbar." 
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to to beyond the limits of man. Pindar of course does not 
compare Hieron to Ixion; that is not his point and would indeed 
be kakayopía and undoubtedly neither a safe nor profitable course. 
Rather he wishes Hieron to be aware of his complex position as 
& man with the limits of man living in a universe divinely 
ordered by God. 'This position, Hieron's position, that is, is 
fraught with mortal danger, but Hieron must bear his yoke 
(lines 93-4), and it is a slippery course to kick against the goad 
(lines 94-6), for one might end up like Ixion. Pindar hopes 
that this will not be Hieron’s fate and closes this ode with a 
double wish, a wish that he might be an associate of Hieron, but 
an even stronger wish that Hieron may join the ranks of the 
éyaboi. 

Pindar’s Second Pythian Ode is then a unified and consistent 
work of art, a unified and consistent statement of great im- 
portance made to Hieron of Syracuse. It attempts to show 
Hieron that the universe is a moral one ordered by an omni- 
potent and omniscient god (Zeus) and that Hieron must behave 
accordingly. The purposes of Zeus and correct moral action are 
difficult for any man to know; they are even more difficult for 
Hieron, the greatest of living men. But he must try to know 
them and his best guide is the traditional, indeed Delphic, code 
of Greek morality. He must see his position in the world, his 
TÓy»y, and use his codia to become dya68ós. The Second Pythian 
Ode is a difficult and obscure poem, but not arbitrarily so. The 
problem of approaching Hieron effectively but tactfully imposes 
the difficult language and thought upon it. Nonetheless Pindar 
himself is et6éyAwooos and his meaning will be clear to the wise. 

The only previous attempt to explain the Second Pythian in 
any detail is the ingenious essay by Bowra first published in 
1987.* Bowra contended first of all that this poem was to be 
connected with Hieron’s Olympic victory of 468. He thought 
the poem was directed against Hieron’s courtiers and Bacchy- 
lides, particularly in the animal fables at the end of the poem, 
and further suggested that the darkness of mood was created by 
Pindar’s struggle within himself, between his gratitude to 
Hieron and his chagrin at not being commissioned for this 
great victory, for which Bacchylides’ Ode III was the official 


14“ Pindars Pythian II,” H.S.0.P., XLVIII (1937), pp. 1-28; re- 
published as chapter 5 in his Problems in Greek Poetry. 
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epinicion. Pindar was further vexed, Bowra said, because hegfelt 
there was a conspiracy against him at Hieron’s court and because 
Bacchylides had directly imitated his first Olympian Ode.'5 

This synopsis hardly does justice to Bowra’s work, which is 
filled with insight at many points; nonetheless three at least 
of Bowra’s points are debatable: the date of 468 B.C., the ape 
as a symbol of imitation, and the attack on Bacchylides.”” 
Even beyond these points, however, there are more serious ob- 
jections to Bowra’s arguments, for his interpretation is a specific 
one; yet Pindar writes in universal terms. We must then accept 
the poet at face value and, whatever the biographical circum- 
stances of the poem, at least attempt to understand its universal 
application. Lastly, and most seriously, Bowra, along with all 
other commentators on the Second Pythian, made certain as- 
sumptions about the poem’s subject matter which have impeded 
solution of the poem’s problems. These assumptions are that 
the poem concerns an attack on Pindar and someone slandering 
Pindar. The analysis given above, I believe, indicates clearly that 
neither such an attack nor slander is at issue,!5 that the poem 


15 Bowra was followed by J. H. Finley, Jr., Pindar and Aeschylus 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1955) and most recently by Grimm, op. cit. 

1? Rejected by W. C. McDermott, “The Ape in Greek Literature,” 
T.A.P.A., LXVI (1935), pp. 165-76; for the point esp. 169-70. See 
also by the same author The Ape in Antiquity (Baltimore, 1938), esp. 
p. 132, n. 102. 

17To be sure the scholiast thinks this is true (Schol. Pind., Pyth., 
II, 97 to line 53 aivirrerac 8? els Baxxvdlénv), but it is doubtful that he 
ean be considered a privileged witness. We might also note the con- 
elusion of W. K. Prentice, De Bacchylide Pindari artis socio et imitatore 
(Halle, 1900), p. 55: “Perpauca illum huic debere apparet, plurima 
autem apud utrumque materiam communem et universum apud poetas 
lyrieos genus dicendi ostendunt." 

18 See also among many others Wilamowitz, Pindaros, p. 293; the 
concept of attack and slander was introduced by the phrase evye óákos 
ddwdv kaka'yopiüv, where kaka'yopitáv has usually been translated “ slan- 
der"; yet its use is to be compared with Olympian, I, 52-3 where Pindar, 
having gone so far with the Tantalus myth says: 

ddlorapac: 
dképdea AéNo'yxev Oapiva KaKarydpos. 
The situation is parallel in the Second Pythian; Pindar has just finished 
telling the story of Ixion. Pindar’s enemies and their slander of him 
have been considered the subject of the last part of the poem (72 ff.), 
but the analysis supra shows clearly that these lines concern something 
entirely different. 
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isginstead an admonition to Hieron about his capabilities for 
good and evil. 

The interpretation offered in this paper can, furthermore, help 
to make precise the date and occasion of the Second Pythian Ode. 
Addressed to Hieron as ruler of Syracuse, it could be dated as 
early as 476 B. C. when Pindar first went to Sicily or as late as 
468 B. C. the year before Hieron died.!? The poem itself pro- 
vides one positive clue and one negative clue for narrowing 
down the range of years. Positively, mention is made of the 
Locrian maiden with an undoubted reference to Hieron’s inter- 
vention in behalf of the Epizephyrian Locrians against Anaxilaos 
of Rhegium in 477 B.C. Now this reference gains in force the 
nearer in time it is in the poem, and in fact is almost pointless 
unless the poem was written contemporaneously or shortly after 
the event. Furthermore, negatively, no mention is made of 
Cumae in the Second Pythian and surely after 474 B. C. it would 
have been mentioned in the praise of Hieron’s military ex- 
ploits ?? and would have been used instead of the Locrian episode. 
Thus the easiest and most sensible view is that the poem was 
written between 476 B. C. and 474 B. 0.7 

The Second Pythian is, moreover, an important poem and 
ought to be attached to an important occasion. Such an occasion 
would be Pindar’s introduction to Hieron upon his arrival in 


1? Some examples: P. Von der Mühll, op. cit., to 475 B.C.; L. R. 
Farnell, The Works of Pindar, II (London, 1932), p. 119, to after 
474 B. C.; Willy Theiler, Die zwei Zeitstufen in Pindars Stil und Vers 
(Halle, 1941), to 471 B.C.; Wilamowitz, Pindaros, to ca. 470 B.C.; 
Bowra, op. cit., to 468 B. C.; H. C. Bennett, Jr., “Towards a Systema- 
tization of the Scholia Dates for Pindar's Pythian Odes," H.S.C.P., 
LXII (1957), pp. 61-78, does not deal with this poem, because the 
scholia do not attempt to date it; see note 2 supra. Boeckh (Pindari 
Opera [Leipzig, 1811]) assigned the ode to the Theban Iolaia and dated 
it to 477 B.C.; he has been followed among others by Gildersleeve and 
Fennel, but there is no evidence to confirm such an assignment and date. 

?^Ín line 65 where Hieron’s cavalry and infantry successes are 
mentioned. 

* So P. Von der Mühll, op. cit., who argues for 475 B.C. Von der 
Mühll wishes to date the poem as early as possible after 476 B.C.; he 
thought Pindar must have known Hieron at least a year before the 
poet would be aware of court intrigue and scandal and so the date 475 
B.C. The analysis offered here has shown that court intrigue and 
slander have nothing to do with this poem and so Von der Mühll's 
objection to a date of 476 B. C. is removed. 
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Sicily in 476 B.C. There are certain indications of this in @he 
context of the ode. First, no specific victory is mentioned in the 
poem and no specific place of one. Even the Third Pythian refers 
to the victories of Pherenicus in 482 and 476 B.C. The failure 
of such mention in the Second Pythian removes the poem from 
a specifically epinician context. Then, in line 3 Pindar says, 
“J come from Thebes bringing a song.” The line gathers force 
if this is Pindar’s introductory statement, in effect a poetic 
statement of, “I am Pindar the Theban.” 

Further, in line 57 and following there are hints. The praise 
of Hieron and the stress on his position, his wealth and power 
suggest that they are for the first time coming to Pindar’s 
attention. Incidentally Hieron’s zpecBirepar Bovdat do not mean 
that he has attained a certain age, it merely says his counsels 
have that mark of wisdom which is often associated with a 
mspeo f órepos. 

Finally Pindar's description of his song as a doíwocav éuroddv 
suggests an attempt to win Hieron’s favor. It is true he says 
it is sent (réurera in line 68), but in line 62 he says eróAov 
dvaBdoova. That is, the poem is sent and Pindar accompanies it. 
Pindar's references to the three forms of government (lines 86-8) 
may also gain force if the date of the poem is 476 B. C. and the 
occasion Pindar’s first meeting with Hieron. 

Thus, there are indications within the Second Pythian which, 
once the limits 476 to 474 B.C. are established, lead to the 
conclusion that the poem is Pindar’s introductory statement to 
Hieron of Syracuse. The strongest evidence that this is the case 
comes from the general interpretation of the ode. It is a serious 
poem and a serious statement worthy to rank with the First 
Olympian and the First Pythian odes. Surely it ought to be 
connected with an event of some importance. The only event in 
the period 476 to 474 B. C. which is suitable is the first meeting 
of the poet and tyrant on the occasion of Pindar’s arrival in 
Sicily in 476 B.C. The final argument and really the most 


22 So taken by Bowra, op. cit., p. 18, for a different reason. Bowra 
saw many points in the poem where he thinks Pindar is trying to 
win Hieron’s favor and be reinstated. All of these are even more 
applicable, if this is Pindar’s attempt to “sell” his art to Hieron. The 
xagrépeoy in line 69 may well be merchandise, but there are many 
problems involved in the interpretation of exactly what is meant by 
this word. 
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compelling is the tone and meaning of the poem. Hieron stands 
on the threshold of good or of evil as he enters upon his career 
of power in Sicily. He is told of his position in the universe; he 
can become like Ixion or like Cinyras and Rhadamanthys. This 
. lesson would be most applicable in 476 B.C. Pindar hopes 
that Hieron will accept him as the guide to correct moral 
conduct, that he will accept him personally and choose to be 
agathos. 


dddvra 9' ely pe rois dyabols ôptÀciv. 
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URBANITAS: CICERO AND QUINTILIAN, A CONTRAST 
IN ATTITUDES. 


In an earlier paper? I attempted to outline the rise of the 
Roman feeling of urbanity during the third and second centuries 
before Christ. This attitude of exclusiveness was a natural and 
widespread phenomenon in this formative period of the Republic, 
but literary manifestations of it are scarce and scattered. With 
the relatively peaceful Ciceronian times we come to a period of 
analysis. It is the time when the Romans are becoming perhaps 
too conscious of their unique heritage and are turning to discuss 
the nature of their inheritance and the means of protecting and 
perpetuating it. Now urbanus is used regularly in extended 
meanings. At this time, too, urbanitas makes its appearance, 
perhaps coined by Cicero himself, with a number of connotations 
clustering about it. From now on the abstract term and its 
cognates appear regularly in Latin literature until late in the 
first century after Christ when Quintilian seizes upon this 
urbanitas as Cicero had and attempts analysis and definition 
which at first sight may appear more exact than the Ciceronian. 

The occurrences of urbanitas and its cognates in Cicero’s 
writings have received some attention, but what Quintilian says 
about this feeling has been all but ignored. Towards the end 
of the last century Otto Lutsch wrote a brief, but illuminating 
analysis of urbanitas in which he defined this phenomenon as 
der Inbegriff der Eigenschaften und Gewohnheiten des Bewoh- 
ners der römischen Hauptstadt basic to which was a certain 
Bildung. This sophistication revealed itself in the city gentle- 
man’s careful way of speaking, in his refined wit (esprit) and 
in what Lutsch calls das riicksichtsvolle Auftreten? 

Eva Frank carried out a more thorough study in her doctoral 
dissertation, treating urbanitas as it appears in Cicero's works 
under five headings: (1) De urbanitate cotidianae consuetudinis 
virtute ex urbana vila genita; (2) De urbanitate facetiarum 


1“ Early Roman Urbanity,” A.J.P., LXXXI (1960), pp. 65-72. 

2“ Die Urbanitas nach Cicero," Festgabe für Wilhelm Crecelius zur 
Feier der fünfundewanzigjührigen Lehrthátigkeit in Hlberfeld (Elber- 
feld, 1881), pp. 80-95. For further clarification and criticism of his views 
see below, notes 13, 29, 34, 38. 
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universa significatione; (3) De urbanitate vernaculo sale Ro- 
mano; (4) De urbanitate facetiarum moderatione; (5) De 
urbanitate Romanae locutionis proprio colore? 

By way of general criticism of Miss Frank's work, two short- 
comings should be mentioned here. In the first place, it is danger- 
ous to categorize as extensively as she has done. Secondly, at 
a number of points she draws freely on the Institutio Oratoria 
of Quintilian for elucidation of Ciceronian contexts. This prac- 
lice, as I hope to show, must be avoided. 

E. de Saint-Denis has attempted to trace a semantic develop- 
ment of urbanus-urbanitas between 57 and 51 B.C.4 These 
words, according to this scholar, at the earlier date carried 
connotations of a rough and rude humor, but by 51 B.C. se 
chargent d'une notion nouvelle: celle de civilité, de politesse, de 
savoir-vivre, propres au citadin qui connaît les usages du monde ; 
... But it seems dangerous to try to establish such an evolution 
in meaning in so brief a span of time with so few examples of 
words that are so elusive of definition." 

Because the existing studies have their limitations, then, I 
propose first to reopen the question of what urbanitas connoted 
for Cicero, especially in matters of speech, and then to compare 
Cicero’s conception with that of Quintilian. 


I 


Urbanus was not used in the earlier centuries with any positive 
extension in meaning. But early in the first century before 
Christ it appears in an extended sense which seems to have been 
generally recognized and accepted by this time. In the anony- 
mous Rhetorica ad Herennium (IV, 51, 64) the double negative 
non imurbanus, used to describe a slave, is virtually equivalent 
to our “polished” or “clever.” Catullus, too, is conscious of 
this secondary meaning when he describes Suffenus once as 
venustus et dicax et urbanus and again as bellus et urbanus.® 


3 De vocis “ urbanitas ” apud Ciceronem vi atque usu (Diss., Berlin, 
1932). For further clarification and criticism of her views see below, 
notes 13, 22, 29, 38, 56. 

*' Évolution sémantique de ‘urbanus-urbanitas’,” Letomus, III 
(1939), pp. 5-24. 

* But A. Haury, L'ironie et Phumor chez Ciceron (Leiden, 1955), pp. 
57-9, appears to agree with de Saint-Denis. 

€ Carm., 22, 2 and 9. 
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Perhaps urbanus is here synonymous with the words with whjch 
it is associated,” but I feel that this interpretation dilutes the 
meaning of these two lines. Venustus probably conveyed the 
meaning “charming and handsome” and delineated personal 
appearance and personality. Dicas underlines Suffenus’ keen 
sense of humor. Urbanus, then, would logically include the man’s 
cleverness and refinement. In the second instance in this poem 
the term appears to have the meaning “refined,” while bellus 
signifies a personal charm and beauty. In this way, while 
urbanus necessarily overlaps in meaning with the other three 
adjectives, it does carry its own load. Catullus has made a 
careful choice of vocabulary. 

Once again in this vividly sarcastic poem we have that time- 
honored, opposition between the refinement of the city and the 
coarseness of the country. For Suffenus, who under normal cir- 
cumstances is charming, witty, and refined, undergoes a Jekyll- 
Hyde transformation when he tries to write poetry and resembles 
unus caprimulgus aut fossor who is coarser than the coarse 
countryside. 

Though this feeling of urbanity early in the first century B. C. 
had so permeated the thinking of the better-class city dweller 
that the adjective was regularly used to describe the man who 
was characterized by this refinement, there was as yet no name 
applied to the feeling. It was not long, however, until the term 
urbanitas made its appearance. We meet it for the first time 
in Cicero’s Pro Caelio (6) of 56 B.C. There is some indication 
here that the word may have been current, if not in literary 
language, then possibly in every day speech, before this time. 
For in the Pro Caelio context Cicero gives us no indication either 
that he considers the word strange or that it should be even 
remotely unfamiliar to his audience. In fact, the term is used 
in a climactic position in this period, and the orator’s success 
at this Juncture depends upon the hearers’ immediately recog- 
nizing the word. 

What connotations, then, had collected about this word in the 
last years of the Republic? Cicero hints that this urbanitas is 
somewhat elusive when he speaks of an odor urbanitatis, a com- 


7 F. Heerdegen, De vocabuli quod est urbanus apud vetustiores serip- 
tores Latinos vi atque usu (Erlangen, 1918), p. 14. 
* De Or., III, 161. 
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bingtion which reveals this literateur’s exceptional capacity for 
choosing the correct words for a particular purpose. But what 
could be more difficult to define than a fragrance, let alone a 
* fragrance of urbanity "? 

The younger Cicero gives us a first clue. Writing to "Tiro, 
he says in a joking way deponendae tibi sunt urbanitates ; rusticus 
Romanus factus es. I think we are safe in assuming from this 
plural use that urbanity was made up of a number of qualities 
or characteristics. We find here also that the city-country conflict 
that was to the fore earlier is still very much felt, presumably 
by both groups involved. 

Mareus Tullius also enables us to narrow the scope of the 
term to some extent. Writing to Trebatius he takes him to task 
first for not being able to shrug off his desideria urbis et urbani- 
talis!" and then, strangely enough, for escaping these desires 
and becoming levis in urbis urbanitatisque desiderio. The 
physical attributes of the city, then, are not included in this 
urbanitas. Perhaps we can go so far as to equate urbis and 
urbanitatis with “the surroundings and refinements of the city 
life.” 

Writing to Atticus (VII, 2, 3) Cicero suggests another feature 
of this Roman urbanity. He expresses a special delight with a 
certain Curius because the fellow has revealed an airéyOov . .. 
urbanitas. In ihe following paragraphs we shall find ample 
confirmation that this urbanitas is predicated upon a certain 
natural endowment. 

From a letter addressed by Cicero to this Curius we learn 
that this urbanity has been handed down from past times, that 
it is in Cicero’s eyes undergoing a marked deterioration, and 
that its preservation is closely linked with the survival of the 
Republic.!? 

We are now a step or two on the way to an appreciation of 
what wrbanitas involved. For we know now that we are dealing 
with an abstract concept of many facets which has been inherited 
from the earlier Romans and which is considered a natural and 
integral feature of the Roman way of life. 

Keeping these general observations in mind, let us turn to 
the instances of urbanitas in the works of Cicero in the hope 


? Ad Fam., XVI, 21, T. 11 Ibid., 17, 1. 
19 Ad Fam., VII, 6, 1. 12 Ibid., 81, 2. 
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that we may at least gain some insight into the makeup of jhis 
urbanity. In the Pro Roscio Amerino (120f.), Cicero is taking 
Magnus to task for refusing to produce slaves for questioning. 
In this delightfully ironic passage litterae is first of all paired 
with urbanitas (litteris eorum et urbanitate Chrysogonus du- 
citur), and a little later appears with humanitas (non est veri- 
simile, ut Chrysogonus horum, litteras adamarit aut humani- 
tatem). Here, then, humanitas and urbanitas would appear to 
have essentially the same meaning. Of course the meaning of 
urbanitas is still problematical, since humanitas itself is another 
of these words which elude definition. But associated with it 
we usually find good breeding and culture. Perhaps “culture” 
or “refinement” is about as good an estimate of the meaning 
of urbanitas here as we shall find. Its association with litterae 
suggests a close alliance between this refinement and learning, 
although the fact that it is kept separate from litterae is a hint 
that it transcends learning.** This interpretation is borne out, 


18 Lutsch, op. cit., pp. 83 f., recognizes a fine city education as basic. 
He goes on to identify urbanitas and humanitas through the Chrysogonus 
passage mentioned above, but he does not look into the exact relationship 
between learning and urbanity. 

Miss Frank, op. cit., p. 27, also sees urbanitas as involving a certain 
learning. Referring to this passage of the Pro Roscio Amerino (120f.), 
she says: “Urbanitas, quamquam imprimis litterarum scientia est, 
omnibus urbanae vitae munditiis quoque ornatur, quae verbis deliciae, 
artes, pueruli, elegantissimae familiae circumscribuntur; .. .” 

A little later (pp. 28 f.), after asserting that urbanitas presupposes 
a knowledge of many things, Miss Frank points to the fact that there 
is a difference between education and this urbanity as evidenced by Brut., 
180. Using De Fin., I, 7 where Cicero gives his estimate of Lucilius 
(et sunt illius scripta leviora, ut urbanitas summa appareat, doctrina 
mediocris), she goes on to say that doctrina is less in this case because 
Cicero is discussing philosophy. This is of great importance, she asserts, 
because it shows that urbanitas is suited to writings in a lighter vein, 
while doctrina relates to serious and difficult undertakings. Her conclu- 
sion follows: “Inferior ergo est urbanitas quam vera doctrina, si 
scientiae gradus respicitur.” Urbanitas has almost become for her a 
form of knowledge. 

I believe that Miss Frank has missed Cicero’s point. As I shall 
mention later, urbanitas here stands for refined wit. Cicero is simply 
saying, then, that Lucilius’ writings exhibit to a very high degree the 
best in city wit, although they do not give the impression of a great and 
deep learning. 
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I believe, by another statement of Cicero. Writing to Appius 
Pulcher, he addresses him in flattering terms: . . .te, hominem 
non solum sapientem, verum etiam, ut nunc loquimur, ur- 
banum, .. 3* In other words, Pulcher reveals not only a wisdom, 
but also a refinement. The non solum . . . verum etiam puts 
this refinement in a position superior to mere learning.*® 


The word occurs once with a slightly different, though related, 
connotation. In a letter to Appius Claudius Pulcher,? Cicero 
discloses that relations between him and Appius have been some- 
what strained. But now all is well, for Appius’ latest missive 
is full of humanitas, oficium, and diligentia. Cicero goes on: 
Aspectus videlicet urbis tibi tuam pristinam urbanitatem red- 
didit: ... Surely Cicero cannot mean that Appius lost his culture, 
but rather that he lost his politeness, the natural product of the 
Roman culture, and as a result addressed two rather harsh letters 
to Cicero. 


Interestingly enough, this cultivation could be carried to 
extremes. Arrius and Sebosus are perurbant or “ hyperurbane,” 
and for this reason are actually inferior to rustics." We can 
see from Catullus! criticism of this Arrius how the latter has 


14 Ad, Fam., IIT, 8, 3. The ut nunc loquimur has been taken by de 
Saint-Denis as an indication of semantic development of urbanus- 
urbanitas. But surely Cicero cannot mean that urbanus in the meaning 
of "refined" or “cultured” is new at this time. I think rather that 
Cicero means simply that the word is now appearing more often in this 
meaning. Lutsch and Miss Frank relate it to the Stoic urbanitas. See 
below, note 38. 

18 There is a passage of the De Oratore that suggests the superiority 
of this urbanity to learning. In II, 236 we find politum, eruditum, and 
urbanum in this order with the suggestion of a climax in the last adjec- 
tive. Also, in discussing urbanity of speech (Brut. 170 ff.) Cicero 
implies that this urbanitas is difficult to come by, while learning (e.g., 
in the case of vocabulary) is a more mechanical process. 

A closer view of this refinement is given us by Balbus in the De Nat. 
Deor., II, 74. He describes Velleius as unum moribus domesticis ac 
nostrorum hominum wrbanitate limatum, and points to the contrast 
between Velleius and the man who is sine arte, sine litteris, insultantem 
in omnis, sine acumine ullo, sine auctoritate, sine lepore. The mores 
domestici are the morals and habits of the Romans, while urbanitas is 
that veneer of culture. 

18 Ad Fam., III, 9, 1. 

WAd Att., II, 15, 3. 
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carried culture to the breaking point.** Again, Clodius hag so 
overdone cultivation that he has become a monster of effeminacy.!? 

It has been hinted above that this urbanitas may have a 
number of manifestations. Other instances of urbanitas and 
urbanus in Cicero’s works tend to confirm this impression. For 
besides the associations mentioned above, we find these words 
closely linked to humor and speech. 


In the De Oratore (I, 17) Cicero includes among the neces- 
sary attributes of an orator “a certain charm of wit and learning 
worthy of a free born [gentleman] as well as a swiftness and 
brevity of reply and attack coupled with a graceful charm and 
culture.” Here is an alliance between urbanitas and wit. The 
terminology is interesting, for facetiae and urbanitas form a 
combination that we shall see often repeated.?° 


By Cicero's time urbanus is regularly used relating to humor. 
Caesar autem mihi irridere visus est “ quaeso" illud tuum, quod 
erat ebmwés et urbanum.** The word quaeso, as used by Atticus, 
whatever the occasion may have been, struck Cicero, and pre- 
sumably Caesar, as elegant and polished (urbanum). But a con- 
notation of humor is surely present in the last word. Perhaps 
our “clever ” would best convey its meaning here. 


Urbanitas was also used relating to humor. In the De Finibus 
(II, 103) we are told that homines faceti are characterized by 
an urbanitas. The latter word is used here with as broad a con- 
notation as it ever has referring to wit. It must be noticed that 
the element of culture and refinement is in evidence, since the 
adjective facetus implies a restrained wit in harmony with the 
laws of gentility.?? 


15 Carmen 84. See my article “Note on Catullus? Arrius," C. P., LIV 
(1959), pp. 44 £., for an identification of this Arrius through his short- 
comings. 

1? Orat. Frag., XIV, 22, ed. Scholl. 

2° Cf. Brut. 177 where Caesar is described as excelling both in 
festivitas and facetiae and in urbanitas, lepus, and suavitas. 

In De Or., I, 159 we find the alliance between urbanitas and facetiae 
once again. 

31 Ad, Att., XII, 6, 4. 

? Eva Frank, op. cit., pp. 37-41, leaves the impression that at times 
urbanitas occurs in Cicero's works simply as a generic word for humor. 
I believe that from the ensuing discussion it will be elear that refine- 
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Turing a discussion of the place of humor in rhetoric in the 
De Oratore Sulpicius asks his fellows: Patiemur . .. Caesarem, 
qui quamquam [M.] Crasso facetias concedit, tamen multo in 
eo studio magis ipse elaborat, non explicare nobis totum genus 
hoc iocandi quale sit et unde ducatur; praesertim. cum tantam 
vim et utilitatem salis et urbanitatis esse fateaiur??9 It is 
almost impossible to say what connotations are present in each 
of the two words sal and urbanitas, since they form an almost 
unseverable combination. We should notice, however, that they 
are the equivalent of facetias which occurs a few words earlier, 
and so may be taken to signify the whole field of refined humor. 
There is a possibility, then, that they form a hendiadys. A three- 
fold comparison of this and two other passages, one from 
the Brutus (167) and the other from the Orator (89 f.), tends 
to bear out this supposition. In the passage of the Brutus Gaius 
Titius is described in the following terms: Huius orationes 
tantum argutiarum, tantum exemplorum, tantum urbanitatis 
habent, ut paene Attico stilo scripiae esse videantur. If we com- 
pare with this the passage of the Orator where Cicero states that 
sal et facetiae constitute one characteristic of the Athenian 
speech, I believe we may conclude that the urbanitas of the 
Brutus is almost identical with the sal et facetiae of the Orator. 
We have already become aware of the close alliance between 
facetiae and urbanitas, so that the sal et facetiae is about equiva- 
lent to the sal et urbanitas above. Perhaps now it is clear where 
all this leads, for urbanitas in the Brutus could be substituted 
for the sal et urbanitas of the De Oratore. In other words, the 
latter combination stands simply for refined humor and some 
alternate combination such as sal urbanus could carry the 
meaning just as well, although there would be a loss of color 
in the passage. 


ment is an integral part of urbanitas-wit at every occurrence. It is not 
until later that it is used in a more general sense. 

Urbanitas stands for tasteful humor once again in the Pro Caelio (6) 
where Cicero makes the point that evil talk, if it is scattered impru- 
dently, gains the name of abuse (convicium), but, when it is put forward 
in a more restrainedly humorous manner (facetius), becomes urbanitas, 
or refined wit. There is no reason to believe with de Saint-Denis that 
urbanitas in this context signifies a harsh humor. 

28 De Or., Ti, 231. Miss Frank, op. eit. pp. 3T f£, sees this sal et 
urbanitas simply as humor in general. 
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In the instances above we have noticed urbanitas standing 
simply for a refinement in humor. It occurs as well in Cicéro's 
writings signifying that special type of tasteful wit which is 
peculiar to the utterance of the alert man of Rome. All-impor- 
tant in this connection is a piece of flattery addressed to Paetus ** 
in which Cicero speaks with respect of the Roman wits of olden 
time (Romani veteres atque urbani sales), and expresses a delight 
in witticisms that are peculiar to the city (ego... mirifice captor 
facetiis mazime nostratibus). Paetus is a brilliant ray of light 
out of the past because he exhibits this native Roman wit, noble, 
unsullied, and time-honored. But Cicero’s optimism is tinged 
with despair because this urbane humor is deteriorating under 
the influence of a peregrinitas that is pervading city life. 

The combination urbani sales recalls the sal et urbanitas of the 
De Oratore and hints at an affinity between this city wit of 
Paetus and the refined humor mentioned above. This observa- 
tion is further borne out by the fact that here, as before, the 
Attics play a part in the discussion. Paetus pure Roman wit, 
however, is something different from the urbanitas of the Brutus 
(167), for it is here superior to anything the Attics have.?® 

From the letter to Paetus we learn that Lucilius is one of 
those who exhibited this characteristic city humor. There is 
further discussion in the De Finibus (I, 7) of this satirist’s 
capacity for wit: Facete is quidem, sicut alia; sed neque tam 
docti: tum erant, ad quorum iudicium elaboraret, et sunt illius 
scripta leviora, ut urbanitas summa appareat, doctrina mediocris. 
His trademark, then, was a restrained and tasteful humor, and 
since he was not aiming for a learned audience, Lucilius! writings 
had the greatest wit (urbanitas summa) with only moderate 
learning (doctrina mediocris). We have noticed already that 
ihis urbanity is to a large extent innate. Here, then, we have 
further confirmation of this fact. 'The capacity for urbane 
humor in the case of a man of the city is not contingent upon 
a thorough education. Cicero would presumably consider life 
in Rome and association with refined Romans as more important 
contributing factors. 


24 Ad, Fam., IX, 15, 2. 

25 In Ad Fam., VII, 32, 2, Cicero uses urbanitas once again to signify 
this cultured wit characteristic of the city dweller. Here too there is 
a certain pessimism which leads Cicero to utter a plea: Urbanitatis 
possessionem, amabo, quibusvis interdictis defendamus; . . 
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e learn further what constituted this specifically local humor 
from the De Officiis (I, 104): Duplex omnino est iocandi genus, 
unum inliberale, petulans, flagitiosum, obscenum, alterum ele- 
gans, urbanum, ingeniosum, facetum. It must be in good taste 
(elegans) and have a refinement (urbanum) and cleverness 
(ingeniosum). Facetum seems to sum up these three charac- 
teristics.?¢ 

This, then, is urbanitas relating to humor. In this connection 
there is always an element of good taste or culture attached to 
the term, It should be emphasized also that there is no definite 
dividing line between wrbanitas-humor and urbanitas-refinement. 
The former is but one manifestation of the latter. Similarly, 
although urbanitas seems to be used both in a rather general and 
in a particular sense relating to wit, it is impossible to divorce 
these two uses one from the other, as some have attempted to do. 

It has been mentioned above that this Roman urbanity mani- 
fested itself in the Romans’ speech as well. Cicero makes a 
valiant, if rather unsuccessful, attempt to analyze this force of 
urbanitas in the Brutus (170ff.) where he is discussing the 
merits of the Italian orators.?” In answer to a question of Brutus, 
he says that these esterni oratores have everything you can 
expect of a Roman orator, except that their speech non est... 
urbanitate quadam quasi colorata. He could hardly be less exact 
than he is here with his quidam and quasi. The verb coloro 
strengthens this impression of uncertainty. But Brutus presses 
him for a definition of the term, and he can only come back 
with the assertion that he does not really know what it is. It is 
just a curtain urbanity (tantum esse quendam scio). 

Finally Oicero decides to try to define urbanitas in terms of 
what itis not. It does not involve vocabulary, even though words 
such as the Gallic may sound strange to a travelling Roman, 
because these can be changed and unlearned. 

He then goes on in a more positive vein: illud est maius quod 
in vocibus nostrorum oratorum retinnit quiddam et resonat ur- 


20 Cicero admires this time-honored Roman wit in Marius along with 
that man’s capacity for exhibiting extreme grace and elegance in his 
speech (Ad Quint. Fr., II, 8, 2). Lucius Licinius Crassus also had 
this great gift (De Or., II, 228; Brut., 143). 

? See my “ Cicero on Extra-Roman Speech,” T. A. P. A., XCII (1961), 
pp. 481-94. 
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banius. How vague can a statement be? In the first placy he 
has defined the word in terms of itself (urbanius). Moreover, the 
ever-present quiddam looms up again. But we do learn from 
retinnio and resono that we are dealing with sound rather than 
style. He concludes this more positive side of his explanation 
by pointing out that other city dwellers have this speech quality 
as well. 

Finally Cicero resorts to examples. Tinca of Placentia in Cis- 
alpine Gaul was bested by Quintus Granius nescio quo sapore ver- 
naculo. The name of Granius immediately brings to mind the 
letter to Paetus, already discussed above, in which Cicero lauds 
the pure Roman wit which in his eyes is exemplified by such as 
Lucilius, Crassus, Laelius, and Granius. We are never allowed to 
forget that urbanitas is a unit in spite of its appearance with 
connotations varying according to context. But what is this 
vague sapor vernaculus? Once again, from his final statement 
we must assume that sound is involved: Sic, ut opinor, in nostris 
est quidam urbanorum, sicut illic Atticorum sonus. The doubt 
in Cicero's mind lasts through to the end, as the quidam and 
ut opinor show. 

A significant parallel to this definition is to be found in a 
section of the De Oratore (III, 42f.). Crassus is speaking of 
the successful Catulus, and after asserting that this orator's 
sonus and subtilitas please him, he makes an attempt to explain 
what he means. He begins by stating categorically that he is 
not including vocabulary and its usage (omitto verborum 
[sonum]), but a suavitatem, quae exit ex ore; quae quidem ut 
apud Graecos Atticorum, sic in Latino sermone huius est urbis 
mazime propria. Already there are four telling comparisons 
to be made between what Crassus says here and the definition 
in the Brutus. First of all, the virtue under discussion in both 
cases is peculiar to the city of Rome. Secondly, sound as opposed 
to style is involved in the two passages. Thirdly, vocabulary is 
carefully pushed to one side. Finally, we find a comparison 
between Roman and Attic for essentially the same purpose. 

But Crassus has more to say about this phenomenon. An 
uneducated man of Athens will easily surpass the eruditissimos 


28 Notice the striking parallelism between this statement and that of 
Brut., 167, already discussed, where Cicero mentions an Attic urbanity 
of wit. 
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homines Asiaticos in speaking, not so much in the words he uses 
as in the sound of his voice, nor so much by speaking well as 
by speaking sweetly. Thus even those Romans with little learning 
will have no trouble defeating a well-educated outsider such as 
Q. Valerius of Sora, lenitate vocis atque ipso oris pressu et sono. 
Here are the ceferi, if you like, of the Brutus who besides the 
orators have this urbanitas in their speech. 

This Catulus is mentioned again in the Brutus (259) as being 
learned. But even here we learn that it was his suavitas vocis et 
lenis appellatio litterarum more than his erudition which pro- 
duced his great reputation for oratory. 

What are the terms, then, that are associated with this urbani- 
tas in speech? From the Brutus definition we must include 
retinnio and resono as well as sonus and sapor vernaculus. From 
the De Oratore come sonus, subtilitas, suavitas ex ore, lenitas 
vocis and oris pressus et sonus. From the second Brutus passage 
comes suavitas once again along with lenis appellatio litterarum. 

At this point it is only proper to observe that it is presumptu- 
ous to pretend that we today can define this term any more 
precisely than could Cicero who not only was in the position 
of first hand observer, but was himself more sensitive to speech 
peculiarities than most of his contemporaries. A few general 
observations are in order, however. All of these words seem to 
be connected with tone of voice and pronunciation. Suavitas 
sums up the sonus and subtilitas which Crassus admires in 
Catulus. Here is a smooth tone of voice and a precision in pro- 
nunciation that together produce a speech colored, as it were, 
by a pervading sweetness. 

The lenitas vocis would appear to be connected with tone of 
voice, for it is a mildness, gentleness, perhaps even a smoothness, 
of utterance. Could it be that this would include an avoidance 
of heavy guttural, and lisping sounds? 

The phrase, lenis appellatio litterarum, seems to apply to a 
careful pronunciation, since it is difficult to imagine what else 
appellatio litterarum could be. That tone of voice and pronuncia- 
tion were clearly related in Cicero's mind is to be gathered first of 
all from the use here of lenis which we have already associated 
with tone of voice, and, secondly, from the phrase, oris pressus 
et sonus, where surely pressus is pronunciation and sonus tone. 
How especially appropriate it would be, then, for Cicero to apply 
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a single abstract, urbanitas, to this combination; how aptly 
chosen also is the phrase urbanitatis color in the definition in the 
Brutus for these two ingredients which would certainly imbue 
one’s speech.?? I wonder if we should not call this speech char- 
acteristic a city accent.9?? 

What happens when one does not have a clear conception of 
what this urbanitas is and how it is revealed, but at the same 
time tries to appear sophisticated is to be gathered, I believe, 
from Catullus! epigrammatic criticism of the speech of Gaius 
Arrius. Elsewhere, I have discussed the identity of this Arrius 
and the nature of his blunder.*? It is necessary here, however, 
to point out two key words in the poem which have not been 
given enough prominence in previous discussions. These are 
leniter and leviter of line eight which are meant to signify a 
correct mode of speaking in which Arrius’ faults do not appear. 
The first word immediately recalls the lenitas vocis and the lenis 
appellatio litterarum which we have seen to be closely related to 
urbanitas. Arrius missed his mark in trying to achieve the city 
accent. 

Just as the urbanite sought to avoid any “hyperurbanity ” 
such as this excessive aspiration, so in Cicero’s eyes the Roman 
had to protect his accent against other deleterious influences. The 


2 Lutsch argues along these lines as well, but he does not go into 
as much detail nor does he go beyond defining it as a suavitas and 
subtilitas. He concludes rightly that this urbanitas is innate, with the 
result that it can appear not only in the speech of the Roman orators, 
but in aii urbanites’ speech (p. 83). The natural result is that “ die. 
gebildetsten peregrini von den ungebildetsten urbani übertroffen werden " 
(p. 82). 

Miss Frank makes the mistake of equating the Brutus definition 
(170 ff.) with those of the Inst. Orat. (VI, 3, 17; 107). Through 
these she in turn equates Cicero's urbanitas with the Greek drrixiopds 
(p. 52). In this way she manages to include under the Ciceronian 
concept all of the speech characteristics mentioned by Quintilian. But, 
as I hope to show in the second half of this article, Cicero and Quintilian 
are thinking along different lines. 

Cf. Otto Ribbeck, Agroikos, eine ethologische Studie (Leipzig, 1885), 
p. 49, n. 6. 

?9Tt is interesting to note in this connection that even today there 
is a plebeian speech peculiar to Rome “the peculiarities” of which 
“are for the most part not of vocabulary but only of pronunciation ” 
(Eleanor Clark, Rome and a Villa [New York, 1952], pp. 284 ff.). 

*: See note 18 above. 
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man from the country was ever-threatening with a rustic speech 
that exhibited traits that seem directly opposed to urbanitas as 
we have evaluated it above. There is a rough and harsh sound 
which results partly from an excessive aspiration and partly from 
frequent hiatus. Also, the rustic pronunciation is slow, heavy, 
and broad. In contrast, the urban speech shows a precise pro- 
nunciation (presse), a smooth flow of sounds (aequabiliter), 
and a careful aspiration (leniter). Since in this section of the 
De Oratore Cicero has already characterized this vor as Romani 
generis urbisque propria, there can be little doubt that he has 
the elusive urbanitas in mind. From this brief summary of 
Cicero's views on rustie speech, I think we can see a little more 
clearly what this urbanitas included. 

We have noticed that this urbanity of speech cannot be ac- 
quired through learning. How, one may ask, then, did an out- 
sider achieve it? In an important passage of the De Officiis 
(I, 133) Cicero seems to be talking at least in part about this 
urbanity, for here we find the terminology once again: suavis, 
presse, leniter. To have a clear and sweet voice, Cicero says, one 
must first of all be naturally endowed. Tt is exercise (exercitatio) 
that will increase the clearness of one’s voice, while imitation 
(imitatio) of those who speak with a careful pronunciation and 
a smoothness of voice will increase the sweetness of one’s way 
of speaking. I would suggest that the clearness of voice is some- 
thing that most could achieve, simply by taking lessons or by 
following some such regimen as we are told Demosthenes observed 
in the Greek.5? The sweetness of voice, on the other hand, was 
difficult to come by, although others besides those born in the 
right circumstances in the city could achieve this city accent 
not by sitting down and studying, as one would study to learn 
vocabulary, but by living in Rome and by associating with and 
imitating those who exhibit it. In other words, one had to become 
a Roman before he could have urbanitas. 

Although he does not use urbanus or urbanitas, there can be 
little doubt that in this passage of the De Officiis and in the 
paragraphs immediately following (133-7) Cicero is giving us 


*? De Or., TIT, 42-6. See also note 27 above. 

38 De Or., I, 260 f. 

** Lutsch, op. cit., p. 83, gives the impression that outsiders could not 
attain this city accent at all. 
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a picture of the homo urbanus.** First of all, he says, the ideal 
conversationalist must have a voice possessing two qualifies, 
clarity and sweetness. The second of these, as we have noticed, 
is closely related to urbanity of speech. We are further reminded 
by mention of the Catuli, whom Cicero uses to illustrate his 
point here, of Catulus in the De Oratore, a Roman of undoubted 
urbanitas.” Their speech here in the De Officiis is characterized 
by a sweet sound (sonus .. . dulcis) which is made up of a 
careful pronunciation (litterae neque expressae neque oppressae) 
and a voice which shows no strain (sine contentione vor) and 
which is neither weak (languens) nor sing-song (canora). This 
second good quality of the sonus dulcis of the Catuli seems to be 
the clarity of utterance which we have seen side-by-side with 
urbanitas, though not included in this term. 

The second aspect of polite conversation that Cicero stresses 
is humor. That this humor is once again urbane wit there can 
be no doubt, for the sal et facetiae immediately reminds us of 
urbanitas. Also, at all times the conversationalist must see to 
it that he is using the humor suitable to the occasion (in omni 
re quid deceat). It is perhaps significant that Cicero draws the 
parallel between the conversation he has thus far discussed and 
the Socratic dialogue which represented the Attic urbanity.9" 

Going on, Cicero gives us further attributes of the homo 
urbanus. He must not dominate the conversation; he must suit 
the tone of his conversation to the subject; he must show no 
lapse in taste by talking of people not present detrahendi causa 
aut per ridiculum aut severe, maledice contumelioseque ; he must 
maintain the interest of his listeners by keeping to the topic 
under discussion and by limiting what he has to say; he must 
avoid motus animi nimios rationi non obtemperantes and must 
not show anger, greed, sluggishness, or indolence; he must have 
respect for those with whom he is conversing; he should very 
seldom use rebuke and then only when necessary and with re- 
straint, making an attempt to criticize constructively. Last of 
all, he should refrain from boasting.* 


9?5 K. Lammermann, Von der attischen Urbanitdt und ihrer Aus- 
wirkung in der Sprache (Gottingen, 1935), p. 5, holds this belief also. 

*9 De Or., TII, 42 f. 

57 Cf. Lammermann, op. cit., pp. 26-82 for the Attic urbanity. 

28 In Ad Fam., III, 7, 5, there may be a unique occurrence of urbanitas. 
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i I 


During the century and a half or so between Cicero and Quin- 
tilian urbanus—urbanitas seem to continue in the same appli- 
cations as before, except that they no longer are found directly 
related to speech. But significant changes are evident as well. 
In an Epistle of Horace we find the combination frons urbana 
which apparently stands for an unashamed boldness.*® Thus 
urbanus has progressed in meaning from “clever” in a good 
sense to the derogatory “smart.” 

In the first century after Christ urbanitas appears in the 
sense of “politeness” with a surprising qualifying adjective 
stultus.*° Contumeliosus and temerarius stand with it to signify 
a type of humor that must be kept within bounds. Also, 
urbanitas now is used not only as an abstract term for humor, 
but it represents the end product of humor, the witticism or 
jest. 

When we turn to Quintilian we are immediately struck by the 
fact that urbanitas nowhere in the Institutio Oratoria denotes 
refinement or culture in the broad sense. In every instance it is 


Cicero addresses Appius Claudius Pulcher as a homo mea sententia 
summa prudentia, multa etiam doctrina, plurimo rerum usu, addo 
urbanitatem quae est virtus ut Stoici rectissime putant. But there is 
no virtue in the Stoie canon to which urbanitas as we have analyzed it 
eould eorrespond. Lutsch, op. cit., pp. 93 f., identifies it here as a sense 
of justice (Rechtsgefühl), a meaning which is far from the usual conno- 
tations of the word. Lammermann, op. cit., p. 24, points to the use of 
doreios in the Stoa as a synonym of eovüatos and dyaéés, and without 
comment connects this Stoic decretos with this occurrence of urbanitas. 
It is difficult, however, to believe that urbanitas here has such a colorless 
meaning. 

Miss Frank, op. cit., p. 30, sees it here as a restraint observed by the 
Stoies in their discussions. Perhaps we could carry this suggestion a 
step further. If we take virtus here as “an admirable quality,” then 
urbanitas could stand for a “naturally mature and cultivated outlook.” 
As such it would embrace the prudentia, doctrina, and rerum usus. 

99 Ep., I, 9, 10 f. Wilkins, The Epistles of Horace (London, 1950), 
note ad loc., p. 152, comments that frons by itself never carried any 
feeling of boldness. 

40 Petronius, Sat., T. 

41 Sen., De Ira, III, 23, 4; De Const. Sap., XI, 3. Val. Max., VII, 5, 2. 
Sen., De Tranqu. An., VI, 2, speaks of an urbanitas that must be held 
in check. 

“4 E.g., Sen. Mai, Suas., I, 5; Petr., Sat., 109. 
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brought to bear upon either wit or speech. This lack surely does 
not mean that this word and its cognates no longer had the 
common general connotation. As I hope to show later, the reason 
for their not appearing in this sense is closely bound up with 
Quintilian’s whole purpose in writing his work on education. 

There is, however, one instance of urbanus that could con- 
ceivably be understood as connoting refinement in general (VI, 
8, 94). To raise laughter, it is accepted procedure to offer a 
reproach to a person openly which, had you revealed it behind 
his back, would not at all have been in good taste (urbanus). 
But even in this context it is refined wit that is under discussion. 

The country-city rivalry is still prevailing. In fact, the ques- 
tion of whether the rustic or urban life is preferable makes a 
favorite and widely approved topic for discussion and debate 
(II, 4, 24). Moreover, as we shall see later, urbanity and rus- 
ticity in speech are directly contrasted (VI, 3, 17; 107). The 
refined city-dweller, then, still is conscious of the great cultural 
gulf between him and the man from the country. 

If he does not equate urbanitas with a general good taste, 
Quintilian does associate it with humor and speech, as Cicero 
had earlier. By examining the word in these two relationships in 
the Institutio Oratoria, it will become clear, I think, that there 
are not only normal parallels between the Ciceronian occurrences 
and the views of Quintilian, but also surprising contrasts. 

Quintilian agrees with Cicero that there is a need for cultiva- 
tion and good taste in humor, for in his criticism of Domitius 
Marsus’ definition of urbanitas, he makes the rather candid 
remark (VI, 3, 106) ; Verum mihi etiam iocosa quaedam viden- 
tur posse non satis urbana referri. Urbana here would without 
doubt include all of the qualities he mentions in his definition 
of the abstract urbanitas which follows immediately upon this 
observation (107). The humor, then, towards which the orator 
should strive must be refined in every way, both in phraseology, 
language, presentation, and content. 

One of the most important attributes of this urbane wit is a 
certain restraint or moderation. The skilled debator must not 
show an unbridled anger. Much more is to be gained by bringing 
into play a gracious wit than by giving way to abusive outbursts 
(VI, 4,10). Again, though humor put forward with a humorless 
facial expression may gain the desired end in many instances, 
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yet et aspectus et habitus oris et gestus non inurbanus (VI, 3, 
26) will also be successful, so long as this device is not carried 
io exiremes. But what happens if moderation is not observed? 
Hyperbole is mentioned in a later book (VIII, 6, 73.) with 
the warning that it is à form of exaggeration which, if carried 
beyond its potential, results not in a tasteful humor (urbanitas), 
but in simple tomfoolery (stultitia). 

When Quintilian proposes the means by which this urbane 
wit may be produced (VI, 8, 96 ff.) we get a better idea of the 
nature of this urbanitas. First of all, quoted verses may help, 
although for best effect they must be strategically placed. A 
verse may be changed to offer a pun, as in the tragic line quoted 
by Cicero against a certain Lartius: Nisi si qua Ulizes intervasit 
Lartius, where the pun is between Laertius and Lartius. The 
verse also may have certain words changed for effect, as in the 
case of the line: hereditas est, quam vocant sapientiam,** where 
hereditas has been substituted for facilitas. Another way to gain 
a reputation for urbanitas, or refined wit, is to manufacture 
verses parodying well-known ones (97). Proverbs also are useful, 
while Cicero shows that history and myth can be put to good 
use (98). 

Elsewhere, Quintilian points to a fictitious story as a potential 
source of urbanitas (IV, 2,19). As an example he brings forward 
a passage of the Pro Oluentio (5% ff.) where Cicero tells the 
amusing tale about the elder Caepasius. This advocate, says 
Cicero, climaxed his argument on one occasion by asking the 
judges to cast their eyes upon his client, Fabricius, only to find 
upon looking that way himself that Fabricius had taken flight 
from the court. Finally, pretended agreement (confessionis simu- 
latio) with a sharp, unexpected rejoinder can contribute to this 
urbanity of wit (VI, 3, 81). 

This urbanitas can appear in brief or in longer form. The 
humor in the Lartius example above lies in a single word. Prob- 
ably Quintilian is thinking of something like this when he speaks 
of inclusa breviter urbanitas (VI, 3, 43). Unfortunately, he does 
not elaborate upon this wit concisely expressed. Another in- 
stance of this is Afer’s use of satagere, described by Quintilian 
as a dictum per se urbanum (VI, 3, 54). 


59 VI, 3, 96. Trag. inc. fr. XLVII, p. 286 R. 
4 VI, 3, 97. Com. ino. fr. XXXV, p. 140 R. 
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Perhaps we are right in surmising that this tasteful wit in- 
volved a certain irony, for in each of the illustrations mentiofted 
above such a feeling is present to a greater or lesser degree. In 
another example this ridicule plays a leading part. Speaking 
of superfluity in language, Quintilian observes that Cicero emen- 
davit hoc etiam urbane in Hirtio..., cum is apud Asinium 
declamans * filium a matre decem mensibus in utero latum esse’ 
dixisset, “Quid? aliae; inquit, ‘in perula solent ferre?’ (VIII, 
3, 54). The reply is ironically urbane because in it the orator 
has neatly deflated an absurd pomposity with a single word.*® 

Quintilian also employs the term urbanitas to designate the 
product of this refined wit, the joke or witticism. This concrete 
use of the abstract term was in evidence amongst Quintilian’s 
immediate predecessors, as we have seen. In a tale about Pyrrhus 
(VI, 3, 10),*° urbanitas is almost synonymous with iocus oppor- 
tunus. It thus represents a witticism that is particularly appro- 
priate both in regard to time, place, and, very likely, context. 
Elsewhere, in a passage where cultivated wit is under considera- 
tion (VI, 3, 98), as we have already noticed, drawing upon 
history for a jest (urbanitas) is described as very learned. 
Urbanitas, then, in these cases stands for a pleasantry which 
results from a show of tasteful wit. 

By now it is amply clear that this later estimate of urbanitas 
is in many respects quite different from the Ciceronian. Urbani- 
tas-humor has become more tangible and so much more easily 


45 There is another passage of the Inst. Orat. which may have a 
bearing on our study of urbane wit, depending upon the manuseript 
reading which we adopt (VIII, 6, 57): Praeter haeo usus est allegoriae, 
ut tristia dicamus melioribus verbis aut bonae rei gratia quaedam con- 
trariis significemus aut*** ut ' ento, cocta numeradimus.” haec si quis 
ignorat quibus Graeci nominibus appellent, capkaauóv, ácréiauóv, ávrl- 
$pasi, vapowlar dici sciat. 

Urbanitatis has been suggested as an emendation for aut bonae rei 
beeause it would be a better parallel to dereicuórv. It is true that much 
of this passage is corrupt, but since aut bonae rei is in the manuscripts, 
and because it can stand here for “a clever and witty saying," I see 
no reason for making the change. 

More important is the appearance of doreicués apparently connected 
with wit. This seems to be the earliest occurrence of this abstract, in 
spite of the number of times that Greek and Roman urbanity are 
compared. 

+8 This had been recounted by Valerius Maximus (V, 1, est. 3) earlier. 
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defined. Cicero comes closest to a definition of this wit in his 
attempt to contrast vulgar and tasteful humor. 

As a result of this development it was now possible for Quin- 
tilian not only to include in his treatise a lengthy analysis of 
this phenomenon with some definition, but also to outline the 
methods by which it may be instilled. Nothing so elaborate was 
attempted by Cicero, since this humor was part of a larger 
refinement which was to be felt rather than described. The 
categorizing and teaching of this urbanitas are tendencies of a 
later time when the feeling itself has to a large extent been 
lost." It is now no longer that exclusive city wit so elusive of 
definition ; it is almost as if urbanitas has come to represent good 
humor in general. It has become a subject for learning, a text- 
book topic, one of the credentials of the well-educated man. 

Let us now turn to the instances of urbanus-urbanitas in the 
Institutio Oratoria which bear upon speech. Just as Cicero had 
done, Quintilian attempts a definition. During his heavy criti- 
cism of Domitius Marsus’ estimate of urbanitas, we come upon 
what may at first sight appear to be a rather satisfying appraisal 
of this concept (VI, 3, 107): Nam meo quidem iudicio illa est 
urbanitas, in qua nihil absonum, nihil agreste, nihil inconditum, 
nihil peregrinum neque sensu neque verbis neque ore gestuve 
possit deprendi, ut non tam sit in singulis dictis quam in toto 
colore dicendi, qualis apud. Graecos drrixtcpds tlle reddens Athe- 
narum proprium saporem. The point that the writer is trying 
to convey is that Domitius is wrong in finding this urbanity in 
individual sayings. It is rather the whole color of a man’s speech 
that is involved. He confirms this stand a little later (110) 
when he insists that it is the totius orationis color that reveals 
urbanitas. There are strong indications in both of these passages 
that he is attempting to echo Cicero's definition in the Brutus.*® 
The color dicendi and color orationis here sound suspiciously 
similar to Cicero's quadam quasi colorata oratio. The comparison 
with the Greek érrucopds ille reddens Athenarum proprium 


47 At VI, 3, 14 Quintilian complains of the lack of exercises and 
teachers to promote this wit. The difficulties of dealing with this 
abstract feeling may in part account for this lack. Quintilian remedies 
the situation in this long section by way of definition and description 
of cultured wit. 

48 Brut., 170 ff. 
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saporem, here calls quickly to mind both the sapor vernacylus 
and the use of the Atticorum sonus for comparison purposes in 
the Brutus. 

But a closer view of the definition above reveals that Quin- 
tilian’s idea of urbanitas is radically different from that of his 
predecessor. For he states quite clearly and definitely that 
urbanity of speech presupposes nothing incongruous (absonum), 
nothing countrified (agreste), nothing confused (inconditum), 
and nothing foreign (peregrinum) in thought (sensw), vocabu- 
lary (verbis), pronunciation and intonation (ore), and delivery 
(gestu) .*? 

We may understand more precisely what this color dicendi 
was from another earlier definition of urbanitas (VI, 8, 17) : 
Nam et urbanitas dicitur, qua quidem significari video sermonem 
. praeferentem in verbis et sono et usu proprium quendam gustum 
urbis et sumptam ex conversatione doctorum tacitam erudi- 
tionem, denique cui contraria sit rusticitas. It is perhaps sur- 
prising to find urbanitas equated with sermo in this case. Here is 
indisputable evidence of a radical change in outlook regarding 
urbanitas-speech ; the term has lost most of its elusive qualities 
and has become a subject for relatively easy analysis and defini- 
tion. The two definitions agree well one with the other, for 
in the one urbanity and sermo are equated, while in the other 
Quintilian includes just about every aspect of formal speech. 

From the second analysis of urbanitas which we have con- 
sidered above (VI, 8, 17) we learn further that in Quintilian’s 
eyes this refined utterance reveals that certain good taste that 
is characteristic of the city alone (proprium quendam gustum 
urbis), and leaves the unobtrusive impression of learning (eru- 
ditio) acquired from direct contact with those who are docti. 
Herein lies another fundamental difference between Cicero's 
conception of urbanitas and that of Quintilian. The latter is 
describing formal speech or oratory which belongs to one group 
of Romans, the educated. For him oratory is the end purpose, 
the climax, if you like, of the educative process. This cultured 
Speech, perfect in accent, vocabulary, usage, and delivery, as he 
himself tells us, is urbanitas. In other words, urbanity is the 


1? Possibly os here is meant to cover pronunciation only, but there 
is a suggestion in XI, 3, 30 that the double meaning is warranted. See 
note 54, below. 
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whgle aim of education as it is outlined in the Institutio Ora- 
toria.° How different this estimate of urbanitas is from its 
Ciceronian counterpart which was a nebulous something which 
could be heard, but not described, and which was for the most 
part a natural inheritance which could not be achieved by any 
amount of formal education! To reduce the contrast to simpler 
terms: The totius orationis color of Quintilian is the perfect 
sermo of the perfect orator, while Cicero's urbanitatis color is an 
intangible and almost magical attribute of city speech, formal 
and informal alike, that sets this off from the utterance of any 
extra-urbanite, no matter how well-educated he may be. 

A closer examination of this later urbanitas will reveal still 
more clearly how greatly different it is from the Ciceronian. 
Urbanity of thought need not detain us. The cultivated city 
dweller could be expected to keep his thoughts and observations 
on a high level at all times. But Quintilian’s views on manner- 
isms, word usage, and accent deserve some consideration. 

From one of his definitions (VI, 3, 107) we learn that there 
must be nothing rustic in the manner of delivery ; he has already 
mentioned the avoidance of indoctae, rusticae manus (I, 11, 16). 
The lad from the country in stereotype always suffers from not 
knowing what to do with his hands. Probably Quintilian is 
thinking of some such awkwardness as this. He says also that 
he has seen a supposedly able orator employing gestures that 
one would not expect even from a rustic (XI, 3, 117). Here it 
is the gesture of demanding a cup, the brandishing of a lash, 
or the raising of one's fingers to represent the number 500 that 
he considers worse than boorish. Again, foreign schools teach 
gestures that are overly dramatic and must be avoided at all 
costs (XI, 3, 103). 

Vocabulary, word arrangement, and usage must be carefully 
considered at all times (VIII, 1, 1-3). Taken individually, words 
must be Latin and carefully chosen (ornata), they must be used 


5*1 think that here we may have the reason for Quintilian’s not 
using urbanitas for a general culture. Perfect education leads to perfect 
oratory; the ability to express oneself eloquently and aptly results in 
a refinement. Since he is dealing here with the attainment of eloquence 
through learning, it is only natural that he should use concrete terms 
from these two areas rather than less rigidly defined terms such as 
urbanus and urbanitas. 
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with the proper emphasis (perspicua) and suited to their par- 
pose (accommodata). When placed together they should be 
correctly related one to the other (emendata), carefully arranged 
(collocata) and harmoniously phrased (figurata). There must 
be as little foreign about them as possible so that one’s oratory 
may appear Roman and not civitate donata. 

Quintilian has definite ideas as well as to what words we 
should consider Roman (I, 5, 55f.). By now all the dialects 
of Italy are considered not only Latin, but Roman. Probably 
this tendency to equate Rome and Italy resulted from the strong 
movement towards integration in this century. But here we are 
jolted farther away not only from the Ciceronian concept of 
urbanitas, but from Cicero’s more general views on language, for 
he could never have agreed to such a broad statement as Quin- 
tilian throws out here. 

But our teacher has more to say about vocabulary. In his 
opinion there are two kinds of words: [verba] singula sunt aut 
nostra aut peregrina (I, 5, 3); verba aut Latina aut peregrina 
sunt (I, 5, 55). The division between Latina and peregrina 
applies mainly to Greek words (I, 5, 58), although Gallic, Car- 
thaginian, and Spanish words are also foreign (I, 5, 57). 

In the matter of pronunciation and tone of voice, Quintilian 
does not seem to attempt to separate the two, as Cicero had done. 
Late in the Institutio Oratoria (XI, 3, 30) he mentions an os 
facile (flowing), explanatum (distinct), iucundum (pleasant), 
urbanum (refined), in which nulla neque rusticitas neque pere- 
grinitas resonet. If we add to this what follows (81)—nam sonis 
homines ut aera tinnitu dinoscomus—we may conclude that Quin- 
tilian is thinking here both of tone of voice and of pronunciation. 
The resono and tinnitus remind us of the resono and retinnio 
of the Brutus definition. The word facile could apply to the 
flow of speech, explanatum to pronunciation, iucundum to tone 
of voice, and urbanum to all three. Quintilian may have in mind 
this pleasant tone of voice when, in his lament over the death 
of his son (VI, praef., 11), he mentions the boy’s having a vocis 
wucunditas claritasque and an oris suavitas. The boy, too, had 
a careful way of pronouncing Latin, for Quintilian a few lines 
later mentions that both in Greek and in Latin he had expressa 
proprietas omnium litterarum, a characteristic that we learn 
from an earlier passage is all-important for good speech. In 
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discussing the function of a teacher Quintilian says that it is 
up to him to teach this careful pronunciation. He must combat 
that which is thin or overrich and heavy, and must see to it that 
the harsher sounds (acriores) get their full pronunciation.*! 

A little later in this passage we learn that the teacher must 
not allow the simple natural way of speaking (simplicem vocis 
naturam) to be over-spread by pleniore quodam sono which is 
fatal to pure speech. Perhaps Quintilian is thinking of the same 
thing as Cicero who, in criticizing Cotta for his flat rustic pro- 
nunciation, says that for an 4 in correct speech he substituted an 
e plenissimum.9?? Although Quintilian's explanation of this fault 
in the following lines is not clear, I should suggest that, if 
Butler correctly translates this passage, then the gravior spiritus 
which comes “through the main aperture only” (recto modo 
exitu) is a lower note with no overtones.” The plenior sonus 
of the voice, then, would compare with this low and, in a sense, 
unnatural, monotonous, flat sound that issues forth from the 
pipes when holes are stopped. The plenior somus which is to be 
avoided in speech, therefore, would appear to be the low pitched, 
dull sounding, and flat way of speaking which we associate today 
with complete ignorance verging on mental deficiency. One feels 
in reading this passage that Quintilian has something quite 
different in mind from Cicero's lenis appellatio litterarum. The 
faet that & teacher is responsible for instilling this os in the 
learner hints that it may be simply correct Latin pronunciation. 
Cicero would probably agree that just about anybody of average 
ability taught along the correct lines could acquire this. But for 
him urbanitas of speech is something entirely different and 
unique. Quintilian, then, deals with the externals and not the 
subtleties. Either he does not have Cicero's capacity for recog- 
nizing such intangibles or perhaps these are no longer discernible. 
I believe the latter to be the case.** 


517, 11, 4-7. The use of pinguitudine here recalls Cicero's criticism of 
the poets of Corduba in Pro Arch., 26. 

52 De Or., ITI, 46. 

5? H. E. Butler, The Institutio Oratoria of Quintilian (Harvard, 1953, 
L.C. L.), I, p. 187. 

5 When discussing elementary education, Quintilian advises that a 
lad not study Greek for too long, since his os will become corrupted 
into sounding too foreign (I, 1, 12f.). The Elder Seneca had already 
recognized this influence that foreign environment has on speech, for 
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In the preceding pages we have carried out a fairly careful 
inguiry into the various manifestations of urbanus-urbanitas. 
We have already noticed that while Cicero employed these words 
with varying connotations, he never looked upon urbanitas as 
being anything but a unit. Can we say the same about Quin- 
tilian ? 

Earlier it was pointed out that for Quintilian urbanitas was 
almost synonymous with perfect oratory. If this be the case, 
then our question is easily answered. For by this reasoning 
urbanitas-wit, being an important element of oratory, becomes 
a manifestation of the urbanitas-speech. In reality, then, we 
are still dealing with a unit. But how the unit has changed! 
The exclusiveness of former times has all but disappeared. It 
used to be inherited from the past and bestowed only upon the 
most Roman of the Romans. But according to Quintilian almost 
anyone can attain to it now by combining a natural ability and 
alertness with a well-balanced education. As such it is a sure 
sign of times far different from the later years of the Republic. 
The age of oratory, ode, and epic has given way to a period of 
declamation, epigram, and satire; the narrow national urbanity, 
obscure and ill-defined, has yielded to a broad, impersonal, cos- 
mopolitan culture.59 
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he mentions (Controv., II, 6, 12) that the speech of Agroitas, a Greek 
of Massilia, has suffered through daily intercourse with Romans only. 
I believe that in the Quintilian passage we are no longer dealing with 
the urbanitas of the Brutus. 

55 The fact that the two definitions of urbanitas come naturally into 
the discussion of humor in VI, 3 would also suggest the close alliance 
between these uses of urbanitas. 

59 Tt is therefore dangerous to draw examples from the Institutio 
Oratoria to explain the make-up of the Ciceronian urbanitas. R. G. 
Austin, M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro M. Caelio Oratio? (Oxford, 1960), pp. 
53 f. in a note that is otherwise well worth reading makes this mistake, 
as does Miss Frank, op. cit., p. 52. 


TWO CONJECTURES. 


I 
Lucretius, IV, 1271 


nam more ferarum 

1265 quadrupedumque magis ritu plerumque putantur 

concipere uxores, quia sic loca sumere possunt 

pectoribus positis sublatis semina lumbis. 

nec molles opus sunt motus uxoribus hilum. 

nam mulier prohibet se concipere atque repugnat, 
1270 clunibus ipsa uiri Venerem si laeta retractat 

atque exossato ciet omni pectore fluctus. 


Good Roman wives ought to hold still during sexual congress, 
Lucretius opines, because lascivious movements tend to inhibit 
conception. The latest editor, Martin, shows that he understands 
ciet . . . fluctus (several editors do not) by citing Arnob., IT, 42 
ad ultimum clunibus et coxendicibus subleuatis lumborum crispi- 
tudine fluctuaret and VII, 88 clunibus fluctuare crispatis. But 
what of pectore or rather omni pectore? A woman undulates not 
with her whole breast but with her whole body; and since pectus, 
however generously interpreted, cannot mean quite the same 
thing as corpus, Lucretius must, I think, have written atque 
exossato ciet omni corpore fluctus. Although no one to my knowl- 
edge has proposed corpore, two editors have inadvertently trans- 
lated it: Diels renders pectore by * Rumpf," Ernout by “ corps ” ; 
and Lambinus gives this explanation of the verse: “id est, omni 
pectore seu corpore exossato, id est, ita inflexo et incurvato, ut 
exosse videatur, fluctus commovet." 

Words like pectore and corpore axe commonly confused in 
MSS: see Bentley on Hor., Serm., I, 8, 34 and Housman on 
Manil., I, 416. Here pectore may well be owing to the presence 
of pectoribus in 1967. I have elsewhere noticed corruptions of 
the kind, one very similar to this in Ovid, Met., XIV, 758: 


* Ovid, Met., III, 58 pectora Heinsius Bentley: corpora codd. (corpora 
oceurs in 55 and corporis, which may be corrupt, in 56); Sen., Here. 
Oet., 155 pectore L. Mueller: corpore codd. (corpore occurs in 153); 
Prop, II, 7, 20 nomine Postgate: sanguine codd. (sanguine occurs 
in 14). 
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deriguere oculi, calidusque e corpore sanguis 
755  inducto pallore fugit, conataque retro 

ferre pedes haesit, conata auertere uultus 

hoe quoque non potuit, paulatimque occupat artus 

quod fuit in duro iam pridem pectore saxum. 


In 758 the better MSS offer corpore, which Magnus and Lenz 
accepted, but pectore is clearly right: the beautiful Anaxarete, 
while yet she lived, was hard-hearted not hard-bodied. 


II 
Ovid, Met., XIV, 145 


contempto munere Phoebi 
innuba permaneo; sed iam felicior aetas 
terga dedit, tremuloque gradu uenit aegra senectus, 
quae patienda diu est ; nam iam mihi saecula septem 
145 acta jdiu; superest, numeros ut pulueris aequem, 
ter centum messes, ter centum musta uidere. 


145 diu M et ut uid. N: uides cett. aeta adeo Vollmer 


Of the two variants which the MSS offer, diu is inept (only 
Magnus accepted it, because it stood in his favorite MS) and 
wides absurd. Can Aeneas see that the venerable crone speaking 
to him is indeed seven hundred years old? Even under con- 
ditions less unusual it is difficult to guess a woman’s age. Ovid 
wrote, I suggest, nam iam mihi saecula septem / acta, iamen 
superest. . . . The sibyl had already lived seven hundred years, 
but had still to live three hundred more before attaining the 
fatal term of her existence. The slight pause after an initial 
trochee and the position of tamen are in Ovid's style.? 

The archetype of the MSS of the Metamorphoses is thought 
to have been an early mediaeval MS, probably Insular? In 
Insular script the abbreviation for iamen is tñ; and tā following 
acta might easily have been passed over by a scribe. Whatever 
the cause of the corruption may have been, diu and uides result 
from two separate attempts to repair the breach in the meter: 


? See Met., I, 575, II, 78, III, 97, V, 37, VI, 613, VII, 736, 755, VIII, 
810, XI, 384, 422, 638, XIII,. 779, 901, XIV, 106, 456; and III, 181, 
368, VI, 67, VII, 110, VIII, 629, IX, 738, 739, XIII, 425. 

3 See E. K. Rand, 0. P., XI (1916), pp. 55-6; R: T. Bruére, H. S. C. P., 
L (1939), pp. 100-1. 
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diy was suggested by diu in the preceding verse,* uides by uidere 
at the end of the following verse." 


WENDELL CLAUSEN. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


TWO ADJECTIVES IN CATULLUS, 7. 
Catullus, 7, 1-8. 


quaeris quot mihi basiationes 

tuae, Lesbia, sint satis superque. 

quam magnus numerus Libyssae harenae 
lasarpiciferis iacet Cyrenis, 

oraclum Iouis inter aestuosi 

et Batti ueteris sacrum sepulerum ; 

aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 
furtiuos hominum uident amores... 


The poet uses two similes, referring to grains of sand and to 
the stars, to express the idea of & large number. These were 
literary commonplaces, and Catullus himself uses them together 
again, though much more briefly, in a similar context in 61, 
199-208 : 

ille pulueris Africi 

siderumque micantium 

subducat numerum prius, 


qui uestri numerare uolt 
multa milia ludi. 


The greater fullness of expression in poem 7 is in striking con- 
trast, yet at least in the reference to the stars Catullus by no 
means strays from the point. His stars are involved in human 
affairs and keep watch on secret lovers. But what of the longer 


*In A.J.P., LXXVI (1955), pp. 55-6 I discussed two errors of this 
kind in proposing a correction of Culex, 266. I have since noted another 
in Ov., Trist., V, 8, 17: uenit (Heinsius' certain restoration) disappeared 
before uultus, and manet was interpolated from the preceding verse. 

5 In Ov., Met., V, 483 one important MS has nocuit nimius for nimius 
nimius: nimius nimius became nimius by haplography, and nocuit was 
suggested by nocent in the following verse. And in Juv., X, 313, as I 
pointed out in C.R., N. S. I (1951), p. 74, exigere, the reading of the 
less good MSS, was most likely suggested by exigit, last word but one 
in the following verse. 
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simile, of the grains of sand? As Fordyce has recently egm- 
mented, the use of the proper nouns and the mention of remote 
places are inspired by the motive of doctrina. But we shall do 
the poet an injustice if we leave the matter there, for he care- 
fully adds point to the elaboration by his use of two adjectives. 

First, lasarpiciferis. There has been much discussion on the 
identity of the plant, for which reference may be made to the 
article “ Silphion ” in E.-E. (2 Reihe), IIT, 1. But at any rate 
we may say that its juice was used as a medicine: cf. Pliny, 
N. H., XIX, 38 (of the juice lasar) magnificum in usu medi- 
camentisque; ibid., 46 (of varieties of lasarpicium generally) 
res saluberrima utilissimaque. Pliny gives little detail of the 
medical use of the drug, but if, as seems most likely, the plant 
was a variety of asafoetida, it would be used for the nervous 
system: E.-E. refers to the treatment of the heart, and to its 
use in cases of hysteria, hypochondria, and nervous instability. 
In line 10 of our poem Catullus calls himself uesamo. May we 
not take the point that he implies that he too might stand in 
need of the medicine? 

‘Second, aestuosi. ‘Sultry,’ of course, because the temple of 
Juppiter Ammon was in the hot desert. But aestwosus, and 
aestus, are ambiguous. The words are also used of strong emo- 
tional and mental disturbance, including that due to love: the 
metaphor could be taken from both the meanings ‘heat’ and 
‘wave. Plautus, Bacch., 471 acerrume aestuosam [aestuose 
codd.] (meretricem deperit); Lucr., III, 1783 mentis aestus, of 
a ‘turmoil of mind? (Bailey) which follows a severe injury; 
Ovid, Ars, ITI, 543 ualido perurimur aestw; Seneca, Phaedra, 
962 torretur aestu tacito, of Phaedra in love. So aestuosus could 
mean ‘passionate.’ The undertone adds force to our passage. 
The god too was subject to the force of love, just as the stars 
were not so far away that they could not see its effect. 


A. C. MoorHouss. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SWANSEA, 


APOLLO PYTHIOS OR PATROIOS. 


The prytaneis of Antiochis of the year 140/89 B.C. were 
praised by the Council and Demos because, inter alia, “ they had 
sacrificed to Theseus and to Apollo Patroios and had dedicated 
to Apollo the sacred wreath according to ancestral custom.” * 
On Pyanepsion 7 the Athenians celebrated the Pyanepsia in 
honor of Apollo; the Theseia were celebrated on Pyanepsion 8.? 
The fact that the Pyanepsia êv dore were on the day immediately 
preceding the Theseia “ facilitated,” in Jacoby’s words, “ the 
connexion with Theseus which did not originally exist.”* We 
now know that the Oschophoria were celebrated on Pyanepsion 6, 
on which day the Salaminioi sacrificed a pig to Theseus.* Both 
the Pyanepsia and the Oschophoria were transferred to the cult 
of Theseus, and the calendar of the Theseus legend was estab- 
lished by the dates of the festivals, as Ferguson has shown, “ with 
which his story, as it developed, was interwoven.” 5 

Plutarch has told the story of the landing of Theseus at 
Phaleron, and of his offering of the sacrifices he had vowed when 
he sailed away to Crete (the Oschophoria). He has described 
also the death and burial of Aigeus and the payment by Theseus 
of his vows to Apollo, as well as the ritual of the sacred wreath.* 
The cult of Theseus, merged with the Oschophoria and the 
Pyanepsia, occupied the three days from Pyanepsion 6 to 8. The 
sacrifices known as the Stenia fell on Pyanepsion 9 and intro- 
duced the Thesmophoria. The prytaneis of Antiochis in 140/89 
B. C. were also given praise in connection with them. Keith 
Stanley has restored, I think correctly, kai rà Xrwe in place of 
my kat ras Üvaías in line 9 of Hesperia, XVII (1948), p. 18 
(No. 9), so that lines 9-10 now read é8[ov8érqoay 82 kal à Xrjvia. 
rei Arp: Kat re Képet $mip ris fovXjs kal ro|U Spov kal ráv 


* Hesperia, XVII (1948), pp. 17-19 (No. 9, lines 11-12): [£]6vca» a8 
kal r&e Oncei kal rær "Arédddom tHe Ii[arpóus, kal rode "AmóAAert rÅ)» 
elpvowyyny åvéðnkav xara Tà TáTpia. 

? Plutarch, Theseus, 36, 4: 6veíav 0e woiwbciw aire Tiv peylarny óybóg 
Ilvaveyrivos, év Ñ perà Gv déov ék Kphrys éravijk6ev. 

? Prag. gr. Hist., YYY B, Suppl. Vol. II, p. 216. 

* Hesperia, VII (1938), p. 5 (No. 1, line 92). 

5 Hesperia, VII (1938), pp. 27-8. 

° Theseus, 22, 
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ovppdxov].” His further suggestion that the epithet of Apollo in 
line 11 should be Pythios rather than Patroios I should likę to 
reconsider. 

At Eleusis, it is true, sacrifices were made to Apollo Pythios 
on Pyanepsion 7;* but these were an Eleusinian sacrifice and 
not associated with the Pyanepsia èw dere or with the legend 
of the return of Theseus. It will make no great difference to 
our knowledge of Apollo’s cult whether the epithet in the new 
prytany-inseription should be restored as U[arpéun] or as 
[vio], for Apollo Pythios was, in fact, the Apollo Patroios 
of the Athenians;? but it is a matter of epigraphical interest 
to know which actually the restoration should be. The inscription 
is not stoichedon, but the lines are divided by words or syllables, 
and by actual measurement as well as by count of letters in 
comparison with the lines above and below the restoration 
H[arpóww] leaves one or two uninseribed spaces at the end of 
line 11, while the restoration II[v6(e(] would leave three or four 
uninscribed spaces. 

Had the epithet in line 11 been II[v6(e.] then the article mv 
which now begins line 12 should have been inscribed (where 
there was ample room) at the end of line 11; with the epithet 
Z[erpów] there was not sufficient room to inscribe the article 
rjv at the end of line 11, and it was in consequence put over to 
the beginning of line 12, as we now find it on the stone. 

The epithet Patroios, which Pythian Apollo sometimes bore, 
is here almost an epigraphical necessity, and is quite consistent 
with the cult of Theseus and its association with the early history 
of Athens.” 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ÁDVANCED STUDY. 


"A.J.P., LXXXII (1961), pp. 425-7. 

* I.G., 1I*, 1363, lines 7-8: ég8óuw lerauévov "Aréd\rAwn, Yiv6lot. [n]I£. 

° E. g., Demosthenes, On the Crown, 141, rà» 'AqóNAw roy IlóGtov, ðs 
marpüós ere rH wéder; Ath. Mitt, LXVI (1941), p. 184 (lines 8-9), 
Ürápxe: 8£ kal ò "ArédAwy ò Yló&tos dy rois 'A89valos marpõıos kal éënynrhs 
T&v» ó'ya0G» [text also in Wilhelm, Wien. Siteb., COX XIV, Abh. 4, p. 31]. 

19 Cf. Plato, Huthydemus, 302 O: ’Aé\\wy mwarpios 6a Tijv ToU “Iwvos 
"yévecw ; hence the patron god of Athens, though we know, according to 
one tradition (e.g., Euripides, Jon), that Ion was the son of Apollo 


Pythios. 


KALLISTRATOS OF OE. 


In A.J.P. LXXXIV (1963), p. 177, Sterling Dow chal- 
lenges the restoration K[a]AA‘orparo[s "Euzéóo 'Octev] which was 
suggested by Patience Haggard (Proc. Amer. Phil. Assn., LVII 
[1926], p. xxxii) for line 89 of I.G., I?, 310, and reported in 
S.E.G., X, 225. His claim is that “nothing connects this 
Empedos [P. A., 4696] with a Kallistratos." 

There is, however, a connection, for which Miss Haggard cites 
the text of I.G., I?, 802. As revised by West and McCarthy in 
A.J. A., XXXII (1928), Plate IV, the name of one of the 
generals in 417 was Ka[Aħorp]árot E[p]réSo hočðev (line 20). 
They comment upon the reading (p. 349) and note that the 
name A[vowzp]áro, as in the Corpus, is incorrect: “ The name 
Lysistratos should be deleted from all lists of Athenian generals." 
Yet Dow, in his further comments on the deme Oe (loc. cit.), 
keeps the incorrect reading and has thus missed the connection 
between Empedos and Kallistratos. The revised and corrected 
text of I.G., I?, 302 was published in 1932 in Meritt’s Athenian 
Financial Documents, p. 161, and in 1933 and 1946 in both 
editions of Tod's Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 75. Whether 
or nof the demotic has the aspirate is of no significance for 
the name. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY. 
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C. J. Forpycs. Catullus, a Commentary. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1961. Pp. xxviii + 419. 


We have long been in need of a new commentary on Catullus. 
The latest edition in English, published by E. T. Merrill in 1893 
and reissued in 1951, though it has withstood remarkably well the 
passage of time, needed drastic revision to remain abreast of recent 
developments in Catullian scholarship. The standard larger edition 
of Kroll, a milestone in its day, has likewise craved improvement. 
It is especially appropriate, therefore, that the publication of a new 
Oxford Classical Text of Catullus should be accompanied by this 
generous commentary by C. J. Fordyce, which, incorporating an 
abundant wealth of new information on questions of language, gram- 
mar, and interpretation, will serve readily the necessities of beginner 
and more advanced scholar alike. 

An introduction of twenty pages deals briskly and clearly with the 
life of Catullus and of Lesbia, with the relationship of Catullus to 
“ Alexandrianism,” and the later history of the poems. Professor 
Fordyce’s succinct account of Catullus! biography, when compared 
with the more expansive, romantic lives in vogue until recently, shows 
how meager are the details which can be relied upon with assurance. 
Even here fancy is not put entirely away. On p. xii we learn that 
it was at Rome that Catullus first met Lesbia whereas on p. xvii 
the author sees the beginnings of the liaison in the Province. We 
simply don’t know, and speculation is of little value. Fordyce 
assumes that wir in 83.1 refers to Q. Metellus Celer, who died in 
59, and he may be correct. On the other hand, the word could mean, 
as it does eonstantly in the elegiae poets, only the lover whose star 
at the moment is in the ascendant. With this possible exception 
(and given Fordyce’s proper treatment of 52) all the datable allu- 
sions in Catullus poetry fall within the years 56-54. It is unduly 
cautious to state (as Fordyce on p. ix) that there is no reference to 
anything later than 55 when poems 52 and 53 look quite possibly 
to events of the year 54. Likewise Lesbia does not completely 
disappear after the trial of 56, for she figures prominently in 
Catullus’ poem 11 which takes note of Caesar’s invasions of Britain 
in 55 and/or 54. 

The treatment of Catullus’ Alexandrian background summarizes 
the usual views of the connection between Roman and Hellenistic 
poetry. It is well to take note of Catullus’ heritage. It is even more 
important to reflect on his own genius absorbing Hellenistic tradition 
and creating anew within a thoroughly personal and Roman context. 
Fordyce does not lose sight of Catullus’ originality either here or 
in his comments on such poems as 4 and 101, which derive in some 
measure from Alexandrian models, I question only one or two 
judgments. Stylized as Alexandrian literary technique often remains, 
I doubt that anyone who has lived long with Theocritus or the 
Hellenistic portions of the Anthology would dismiss them as part 
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of “ æ literature of scholarship.” And it is somewhat oversimplifying: 
things, with regard fo the relationship of Rome and Alexandria; 
to say that: the Latin epigrams preserved from the early first cen- 
tury B. C. show “ the first signs of its: influence " when Lucilius had: 
already: appealed to Hellenistic models-and Ennius even earlier had 
based his poetic eredo on a direct challenge to the methods of Alex- 
andrian epic. One is also tempted to ask whether “the lesson of 
form and pattern and the lesson of taking pains” (pp.-xix-xx) 
could not-have been learned by Catullus and his fellow neoterici from 
the sixth century as well-as the third. 

When taken in conjunction with the notes, the introduction covers: 
most of the. basic. material those coming new to the poet might want 
to hand.; One misses primarily some brief discussion of the various 
meters Catullus employs, to which reference could be made as peeuli: 
arities arise calling for the more detailed examination they receive: 
in the notes. . 

The text, followed (it is.not reprinted as the preface states). is 
that, of R:: A. B. Mynors, published by Oxford.in 1958. Fordyce: 
has taken some advantage of the reviews of this notable text to. 
make a number of,alterations, most of which axe small? Though 
many are defended in the commentary itself, a table of. these changes 
would have been useful, I have noted the following. In the. text, 
ac is read for hic at 68. 63. There are changes. in orthography or 
spelling in the text at 22. 5 and 15; 44.. 20; 50.. 21; 63. 56; 64.3 
(and at 64; 172- Cnosia is read for Gnosia); 66. 60; and 68.109. 
Marks of punetuation have been added or altered at 10. 10 and 30;. 
14..4; 61.140 and 82-3; 62. 9 and 62; 63: 2 and 17; 64. 7, 36, 72, 
94, 107, 184, 339, and 345; 66. 6 and 745. 08. 62, 98, and 124; 78. 
5; 84..7; 85. 1; 107. 4. In the citations and the, apparatus, there 
are important modifications of Mynors’ text at 22. 5; in the citation 
of, 29. 3;.in the citation of 58. 5; at 63. 34; 64. 215 and 2435 00. 
55. The following slips should be. corrected in the apparatus: at- 
3. 16, for bonis read bonus; at 4. 3, for illus read illius; at 22.15, 
for 22; 2 read 23. 2;. at 42. 21, for 1473 read 1472; at 58. 1, uestra 
has been omitted as the reading of OG and at 58. 5 for amiremin 
read amiremini; at 60. 4 the line notation has dropped out; and at 
64; 19 cum is the reading of O. Minor improvements: could: bé made, 
at 12.4; 66.74; 68. 48 and 93; 73. 6. 

This leads to what many wil rightly consider the book's chief 
drawback, the omission of thirty-two poems, comprising a total of 
over 325' lines. No matter what motives lay behind this truncation: 
of the poet, one ean only bewail the fact that the editing was under- 
taken by someone unwilling to. treat all the sides of his author or, 
it turns out, even to acknowledge the obseenities or double-meanings 
im the poems.he does print. The reproach of Yeats remains all too. 
true, apparently. At least the. Oxford text might have been reprinted 
im its entirety, so that we might have our poet whole though undis- 


1 To the segment on the later history of the poems one can now add 
B.L. UHman’s discussion of “ The Transmission of the Text of Catullus ”? 
in Studi in onore di Luigi Castiglioni, II (Firenze, 1960), pp. 1025-57. 

2 See G, P., Goold, * A New Text of Catullus," Phoenix, XIY (1958), 
nn. 93-116; P. Levine, A. J. P., LXXX (1959), pp. 415-24. ; 
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closed. It is ironic that many of the poems appealed to in the intro- 
duction, such as 56, 79, or 97, are unrepresented. In this, if in @o 
other respect, the edition of Merrill will remain superior for class- 
room use, at least allowing the teacher the choice of whether or not 
to offer his students poems which, in more than a few instances, 
present Catullus at his satiric best. 

The commentary is rich, pointed and, not infrequently, enlight- 
ening. Fordyce seems most at home in matters of grammar and 
linguistics. He marshalls his evidence with competence and control 
over the latest contributions of Löfstedt and others. Past editions 
have been thoroughly scanned and culled with discretion, though not 
always acknowledged. It is on the all-important question of poetic 
structure and technique that one occasionally asks for more. In 
the introduction, for instance, Fordyce speaks admiringly of the 
“ calculated nicety of pattern? which 45 conceals, and his opening 
comment to that poem explains his meaning further, It is true that 
poems such as 42 and 45 almost thrust their divisions on the reader, 
but, as Elder has demonstrated,? there is scarcely a shorter poem 
of Catullus which is not composed with masterful design, however 
cleverly hidden, and the longer poems manifest like care on a grander 
seale. Poems 8 and 46 are two examples out of many which might 
have benefited from more analysis of poetic structure and less con- 
centration on grammatical exempla. 

A. few brief comments are in order. I, for one, am sorry to see 
Bergk’s alteration of 1. 9 defended once more. Catullus wants an 
impersonal Muse, for part of the poem’s charm lies in the contrast 
between Nepos and Catullus, laborious history and nugae, omme 
aeuum and uno saeclo. Though Catullus may mean more than a 
tinge of irony as he hints at the ways immortality is achieved, never- 
theless, he is as deliberately vague and humble toward his own works, 
and their nameless patroness, as he is explicit and grandiloquent in 
his allusion to Nepos’ accomplishment, There is no evidence that 
Fordyce senses anything but the most straightforward delineation of 
fact in the ironic lines which conclude 8, The reason for the reversal 
of nomen and cognomen in the first line of 12 is determined by more 
than metrical ease. If one reads the line aloud it offers in itself a 
small object lesson in the effort Catullus expends on construction, 
for Marru anticipates manu and the sound of cine is reiterated in 
sint and balanced by the opening letters of sinistra whose final 
syllable in turn picks up the a of Asini. That the left hand is the 
man and his vice remains the point of the poem, a point which the 
eare taken on the first line clarifies and enhances. Moreover, the 
challenge and aim of 22, Fordyce to the contrary, is to show that in 
reality the poetry of Suffenus is very much like the man himself. 
He seems charming and urbane, and his book, too, looks beautiful 
on the outside. But it is inner virtue that defines achievement and 
here both Suffenus and his imaginative efforts are found lacking. 
It is to be regretted that the finest appreciation of Catullus this 
century has produced is utilized only to defend an interpretation 
of 49. It is difficult to reconcile a definition of otium as “ not having 


? J. P. Elder, “Notes on some Conscious and Subconscious Elements 
in Catullus’ Poetry," H.8.C.P., LX (1951), pp. 101-36. 
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anything to do” with Catullus’ own words in the final lines of 51, 
whé&her or not one feels the four stanzas as a unity. Both the text 
of and commentary upon 55 would benefit from reference to F. O. 
Copley’s study in this journal some years ago.* The bibliography 
on 64 is full and essentially comprehensive. For 68 not as much can 
be said. Fordyce sees the two segments quite separate and states 
his reasons carefully. Leaving the problem of the names aside (the 
manuscript readings are not quite as clearcut as Fordyce would have 
them, for at 66 X reads manlius), the chief difficulty is the repetition 
of the lines on the poet’s dead brother. Assuming a deliberate and 
very understandable change of mood at line 41, we watch theme and 
construction go hand in hand as the poet first sinks back into the 
despondent mood of the opening epistle and then gradually returns 
to the partly real, partly forced, happiness with which he had decided 
to answer Manlius’ request. The Lesbia elegiaes would profit from 
closer analysis of their poetic interdependence (the note to 72. 4, 
a crucial line in Catullus! attempts to explain his feelings for Lesbia, 
is especially prosaic). 

In sum, it would be extremely useful if, in future editions, the 
present brief bibliographical coverage were expanded to include all 
the poems and to embrace recent articles of general and specific 
interest, in a manner akin to the citations in recent Teubner texts, 
the added listings in the third edition of Kroll or to Burck’s appendix 
to the latest edition of the Kiessling-Heinze Horaz. 

I would single out for special commendation notes such as that 
on 39. 8 and other analyses of the vocabulary of “wit” (see also 
43. 8) and the specialities of the Catullian style. Whenever Fordyce 
turns his attention to the meaning of words (e.g. at 50. 3, on 
deliciae) or to a detailed examination of grammatical structure (e. g. 
45, 6, on the distinction between -que and et) the discussion is both 
instructive and revelatory. It is therefore the more to be regretted 
that the commentary as it now stands is vitiated by a superabund- 
ance of errors, heralded by three mistakes in a table of contents 
with twelve listings. This reviewer feels it his unpleasant duty to 
list here some of the more flagrant violations of fact, so that the 
volume’s usefulness may not be too drastically curtailed before the 
appearance of subsequent editions. Though most of the inexact 
references have been noted, there are hundreds of other instances 
of incomplete or otherwise garbled quotations and of lack of clarity 
in citation. Ellipsis is utilized for a -que at 34. 15 but omitted in 
many other instances. In a three word quotation from Lucretius 
at 43. 8, an unnecessary ellipsis is added and a virgule lost. At 63. 15, 
in a quotation from Sest. 97, one word is misspelled and two are 
out of order. At 70. 4 a virgule and ellipsis should be exchanged. 
And so on. Moreover, it is too rare a pleasure to find any edition 
or editor referred to by name. For instance, in the two allusions 
to Greek tragedy at 63. 8, both the Oxford and Teubner texts have 
numbers which differ from those of Fordyce (and ef. 63. 76). If in 
such instances Fordyce has equally worthy authority, it should be 


* * Catullus 55, 9-14," 4.J.P., LXXIII (1952), pp. 295-7. 
5 See the analysis of A. A. Day, The Origins of Latin Love-Hlegy 
(Oxford, 1938). 
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stated. The following list strives to be more useful than complete. 
I have appended a number of instances where Greek quotations merit 
revision. There are more than 50 errors in the indices as well. . 

Table of eontents: for 38 read 88; for 415 read 416; for 417 
read 418. Introduction: p. xii, n. 1, for xiii read xiv; p. xx, for 
the first Calvus read Cinna; p. xxii, "or Aen. xi. 68-70 "yead 68-71;. 
in n, 2, for Ecl. 4. 40 read 4. 46; in n. 3, the quotation from Aen.. 
iv, 599 should read cone aetate parentem and from Aen, xi. 
581, multae illam; p. xxiii, for “fourth” read “tenth” and in n. 3. 
delete 6 ; p. xxiv, for “tenth” read “sixth”; p. xxv, the second 
note belongs to p. xxvi; p. xxvi, for exxxv, read CXXXVi;. p. xxvii, 
for l. 32 read line subsequent to 1. 32. 

The following errata, found in the commentary, will be listed by 
poem and line number. 


Poem 1: 1, for Gnomon read rad 2, the Klotz reference should 
read Rh, Mus. lxxx IE ; 942-46; 4, the Martial reference should 
be completed iv. 10. 4 


Poem 2: top p. 89, aad 2; 3, for Prop. iii. 21. 11 read ii. 26. 11; 
9, for 8. 7 read 3. ôf; 12, "for 61. 167 read 61. 160;-13, in the, note 
on soluit, delete from ‘first part of the second sentence "64, 297 and 
350, and 66. 74. 


Poem 3: p. 92, for Stella read Publius and i, 109 for i. 149; 5, for 
14. 2 read 14. 1; 6f., for Mart. i. 149 read i. 109; 12 should be 
added before negant redire quemquam; 13, for 14. 21 read 14. 20, 
for 36. 8 read 36. 18; 14, for Pseud. 895 read 795, pulcer is used 
three times in the shorter poems of Catullus (it appears twice in 
79), for Bion I. 54 read I. 55. 

Poem 4::p. 97 n. 2, for 34 read 43; p. 98, the dates of Theodorie 
are 4541-5206, for 10. 30 read 10. 29; p. 99, for C. E. Smith read 
C. L. Smith; 1, for Mart. x. 30. 18 read x. 30. 13; 3, for Aem. v. 
218 read v. 219; 10, for Aen. ii, 31 read ii. 21; 13, for 58a read 
58b and for 64, 69 read 64. 69, for Aen. ii. 119 read iii. 119; 19f, 
after Hor. Od. should be added i, and ii. 8. 16 refers to Satires; 
22, for Stat. Silu. v. 3. 2 read iii. 2. 89; 27, the Cicero reference 
Should read Verr. ii. 1. 129 

Poem 5: 1, for Q. F. iii. 1. 4 read iii. 1. 12; 11, for Att. iv. 7. 2 
read iv. 7. 1 and for Q. F. ii. 12. 2 read ii. 10. 5, for Mart, ix. 4. 5 
read. ix. 8. 5, to Mart. vi. 34 add 8; 12, for 7. 11 read 7. 12. 

Poem 7: 2, for Hor. Epod. i. 39 read i. 31. 

Póem 8: to the list of poems at the top of p. 111 add 37; 11, for 
A. A, ii, 170 read ii. 178; 15, for uuae read uae, complete Horace 
reference to Od. iv. 13. 1-2; 16, for 3. 15 read 3. 14. 

Poem 9: 4, for 68b. 6 read 68. 46; 6, for 61. 192 read 64. 192. 
Poem 10: 4, for 5. 17 read À. 17, for 45: 8 read 43. 8; 10, for Q. F.: 
xv. 4, 7 read Fam, xv. 4. T , the van Vliet monograph ‘is entitled 
De praetoria atque amicorum cohortibus; 15f. for Q. F. ii. 10. 2 
read ii. 8. 2, for Suet. Jul. 45. l read 43. 1; "17, for 107. 9 read: 
107. 7; 22, for 10. 6 read 11. 6; 33, for s (Sulp.) iv. 16. 2 read 
ii. 16. 2, for Hor. Sat. i. 4. 64 read i. 4. 66. 

Poem 11: 1, in the quotation from Hor. Od. ii. 6, complete referenee 
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to Od. ii. 6. 1-4, add et at the end of line 1 and in line 4 for tunditur 
read aestuat (and correct the note to line 4 accordingly) ; 6, for 
Hor. Od. ii. 13.16 read ii. 18, 17-18; 8, for Georg. iv. 292 read 2915 
10, for Aen. v. 571 read 572, for 29. 12 read 29. 11; the line eita- 
tion 12.f. should read 11f.; 14, for 61. 197 read 61. 190, for Hor. 
Od. iii, 4, 30 read iii. 4. 81, "for Virg. Georg. i. 208 read i. 207. 
Poem 12:.2, for 3. 15 Be 8. 14; 3, for Mart. xii. 28 read xii. 293. 
8, for Cie. Verr. iv. 126 read Verr. ii. 3. 126, for Livy xxi. 19. 13 
read xxi. 19. 3. 

Poem 13: p. 133, top, there is no note to 47. 3; 6, for 50. 6 read 
50. 165 11, for 71 5 read 11. 15; 14, the reference to ix,.10. 3 is 
to Att. as is xiii. 21, 3. 

Poem 14: 1, for 82.3 read either 82. 2 or 4; 2, delete Calue; 3, for 
44. 9 read” 44, 10; 9, for Georg. i. 299 read i. 397; 14, for surrepsii 
read subrepsti and for permisti, promisti; 17, in the quotation from 
Aen. v. 64 for alma read almum, the Cicero references are reversed 
and in one case wrong (for Off. ii. 22 read Acad. ii. 64, and for 
Acad, ii. 20 read Off. ii. 22) ; 18, for Ov. Tr. i. 1. 16 read i. 1. 106. 
Poem 14b: for 2a read 2b. 

Poem 17: 4, for 64. 260 read 64. 259; 10, alterius appears twice in- 
78. 2; 13, for 61. 151 read 61. 51; 15, for Sest. 94 read 54; 30, 
Ov. Met. ix. 734 read ix. 735; 22, for 78. 10 read 78b. 4; 24; for 
Gratius read Grattius, and in "the. next to last line of the note’ on 
pote stolidum a period should replace the comma. 

Poem 22: 2, for Quint. vi, 3. 17 read vi. 3. 21; 5, for Rosc. Com. 
2 read 1; 7, for Mart. i. 66. 10 read i. 66. 11, for Mart. v. 6. 18 
read v. 6. 15; 8, in the quotation from line 2 for arido read arida; 
9, for Tusc. t. 38 read I. 91; 10, for Att. ix, 10. 1 read ix. 10. 2; 
12, for Cie. Quinct. 17 read. 55; 18, for Ter. And. 426 read 486; 
14, for 39. 19 read 39. 16; 19, for 73. 2 read 73, I£; 21, complete 
Phaedrus reference to iv. 10. d: 3, for Sat, ii, 4. 299 read i ii. 3. 299. 
Poem 23: 1, for 23 read 24; 9, for Sen. Contr. ii. 1. 1. read ii, 
1. 11; 10, in the quotation from "Hor. Epod. 3. 1 for presserit read 
fregerit; "05, for Cie. Fam. xii. 30. 4 read xii. 30.,1, the subsequent: 
Cieero references should be reversed and for Ac. ii. 25 read Ac: ii, 
79: (neither negare nor nescire appears in Tusc. v. 49). 

Poem 24: p. 155, for 38 read 48. 

Poem 26: p. 156, for Ann. iv. 38. 8 read iv. 34. 

Poem 27: 7, for Tmolius and Phaneus read Lageos and Tmolius. 
Poem 29: p. 160, for 6-7 read 7, for 42 read 43, in the quotation 
from N. H. xxxvi. 48 for ipsa read ipsius; 1, the Fraenkel Horace 
reference should read 1597; 8, for Mart. ix. 60. 1 read ix..59. 1; 
4, for Ait. iv. 16. 7 read iv. M. 6; 7, for “ha” read “has”; 15; 
for Fam. vii. Y. 1 read vii, 7. 2 and add Fam, vii. 17. 2 before the 
subsequent quotation. 

Poem 30: 1, for 64, 249 read 248; 4, for Od. xiv. 183 read 83, 
for 66. 138 "read 68, 138; 4f. at end, for “second” read “ pre- 
ceeding ” and for 3 read 4; 11, for Hor. Od. i. 26. 21 read i. 35. 21. 
Poem 31: 5, for 25. 4 read 25. 7; 12, for 3. 1n. read 3. 2n.; 13, 
for Aen. x. 201 read x. 208, in the last line of the comment an 
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apostrophe has dropped out; 14, for 64, 285 read 64. 284; tog of 
p. 171, for 33. 13-84 read 31. 13-34. 

Poem 34: in line 11 of intro. for 12 read 13, in line 29 for 13 
read 14, and at line 37 for Hor. Od. iii. 22. 3 read iii, 22, 4; 1, for 
Cie. Rose. Am. 83 read 93; 8, for Call. Hymn 4. 208 read 4. 210; 
28, the quotation from Hor. Od. iv. 7. 15 may read 'ubi decidimus / 
quo pius Aeneas, quo Tullus diues et Ancus’; 24, for Plaut. Aul. 
364 read 546. 

Poem 35: 3, for Prop. iv. 6. 27 read iv. 6. 27-29 (the whole of 28 
is omitted); 8, for 64. 62 read 64. 63; 13 f., for Juv. i. 5 read i. 6. 
Poem 36: 2, for 4. 17 read 4, 17; 7, for Macr. ii. 20. 3 read iii, 20. 
8; 15, for 36. 6 read 4. 6. 

Poem 38: p. 183, for Cie. Fam. vii. 8. 2 read viii. 7. zr 8, for 64. 
27 read 64. 274; 4, for Hor. Epod. 18. 8 read 13. 18; 7, complete 
Cic, Fam, reference to xvi, 24. 2, 


Poem 39: 7, for Merc. 338 read Men. 338; 8, for Cic. Brut. 170 read 
171; 19, for Apul. Apol. 10 read 6; 20, for Aen. ix. 525 read x. 188, 
the Housman reference should read C, Q. iii (1909). 

Poem 40: 3, for 34. 22 read 34, 21; 5, for Prop. iii, 7. 32 read ii. 
9. 32, for Cie. Verr. i. 121 read ii. L 121; 6, for 76, 13 read 76, 14. 


Poem 42: 9, complete Martial reference to iii, 47. 11. 


Poem 43: 4, for nimis iocosam read nimis iocosa, for Cie. Fam. xii, 
30. 15 read xii. 30. 7, for Ecl, 8. 76 read 8. 75; 8, for 12. 8 read 
12. 9, for 50, 7 read 50. 8, the reference to rusticus should read 
84. 19, for Cie. Or, 87, 89 read 87, 90. 

Poem 44: 6, for Cie. Att, ix. 3. 1 read xii, 3. 1; 9, in the quotation 
of 66. 18 for dwuerint read iuerint; 10, for 6i. 230 read 61. 223; 
11, for 62 B. C. read 64 B. C.; 19, the note on nefaria scripta belongs 
to line 18. 

Poem 45: 3, for Livy x. 8. 10 read x. 8. 9; 5, for Varro, R. E. ii. 
21 read ii. 2. 1, for Prop. iv. 7. 10 read iii. 7. 10, for Mart. ix. 16. 
2 read ix. 15. 2; 6 £., for Cie. Verr. iv. 11 read ii. ii. 11, for Aen. 
vi. 608-14 read 608- 13; 7, in Pliny N. H. quotation, delete or bracket 
leonum; 8f., for Hom. ‘Od. xvii. 511 read xvii 541, for Ov. Her. 
18. 152 read 19. 152, for Cie. de Div. ii. 39 read ii. 82, for 68. 184 
read 68. 133; 10, for Ov. Met. x. 556 read 558; 12, for Georg. iii. 
15 read iii. 25, for Hor, Od. iv. 10. 10 read iv. L 10, for Val, Flace. 
iii. 178 read iii. 179, for Aen. i, 590 read i. 591, for Apul. Apol. 
10 read 9, in the quotation of line 12 for sauiata read suauiata; 23, 
for 64, 99 read 64. 98. 


Poem 46: for Ausonius 417. 97 (Peiper) read 280. 97 and for 281. 1 
read 193. 85; 7, for 64. 146 read 64. 145; 10, for Cie. Fin, ii. 100 
read Aca, ii. 100. 

Poem 47: p. 211, the reference to Allen and DeLacy should read 
C. P. xxxiv (1939); 6, the Cie. Q. F. reference should be completed 
to ii. 1. 3. 

Poem 49: p. 214, complete Cie. Att. reference to vii. 2. 1. 


Poem 50: 2, for 25. 7 read 42, 5; 9, for Cic. Or. 12 read 39, for 
Cael. 19 read 44; 6, for Ov. Met. ii. 717 read vii, 717; 15, for 
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Caes. B. G. iii. 60. 5 read B. C. iii. 60. 5; 16, for Hor. Sat. i. 3. 
93 qe2d i. 3. 91, 93 f.; 19, for 3. 5 read 3. 18, for 31. 1 read 81. 2. 
Poem 51: 5, for 35. 13 read 35. 14; 9 ff., for Lue. 154 read 152 ff.; 
13, the Ov. R. A. would better read 139, 143 ff.; 15, for 61. 157 
read 61. 150. 

Poem 52: p. 221, for Cie. Vat. 4 read 6. 

Poem 53, p. 223, for Tac. Dial. 21. 4 read 21. 2. 

Poem 54: 5, the Bickel reference should read Eh. Mus. xevi (1953). 
Poem 55: 4, for Lysias 22. 6 read 23. 6, for Cie. Quinct. 25 read 
27; 9, for 107. 5 read 115. 7; 10, for 58a. 7 read 58b. 7; 11, for 
Sen. Tro. 1000 read 1001. 

Poem 58b: p. 232 and line 1, for 70. 1 read 70, 2; 2, for ad Her. 
iv. 3 read iv. 4. 


Poem 60: 1ff., the spelling of Charybdis is contrary to the text. 


Poem 61: p. 235, for Troades read Troiades; pp. 237 and 238, for 
86 read 82-3; 9f., in the André title read Étude for Études; 18, 
for 186 read 179-180, for 202-4 read 195-7; 20, for Ov. Met. vi. 432 
read vi. 438, for Aen. vi. 701 read vii. 701; 31, his text reads dominae 
for dominam at 68. 68; 58, for 2. 13 read 2b. 13; 67, for 212 read 
205, in quotation from Hor. Od. iii. 6. 47, for daturo read daturos; 
68, in quotation from Sen. Contr. ii. 1. 7 delete second fulta; 77, 
for 91-120 read 91-113; 77f., for Aen. vi, 857 read vi. 855, for 
Aen, viii, 191 read viii. 190, for Georg. i. 57 read i. 56; p. 246, 
delete 79 before ingenuus pudor; 91, for Ter. Ad. 730 read 751; 
121, for Ecl. 8. 31 read 8. 30; 145 f., for Lucr. iii, 731 read iii. 
734; 149 f., for 51, 5 read 51. 15; 164, last line of note delete s; 
166, for Culex 89 f. read 90f.; 179 £., for 17 n. read 18 n., for 202 
read 195-197; 187, in quotation from Prop. ii. 3, 11 ff. for Mareotica 
read Maeotica; 189 f., at 66. 18 his own text reads ita me diui... 
iuerint; 212, for Ecl. 4. 61 read 4. 60; 228, for Phaedr. App. 10. 5 
read 10. 4. 

Poem 62: p. 255, n. 2, for first meditantur read meditata; 12, 
for Suet. Aug. 24 read 84; 24, for Prop. iv. 8. 55 read iv. 8. 56; 
30, for 64, 31 read 64. 22; 34, for Luc, iv. 134 read iv. 34 f., the 
quotation from Aen. i. 148 should begin ueluti magno in populo; 
42, in Ov. Met. iii. 353 for second multi read multae, in Aen, xi. 
581 for illum read illam; 59, for Ecl. 10. 39 read 10. 69; 63, for 
64, 387 read 64. 388; 64, for Plato, Phaedrus 89e read Phaedo 89e, 
for Laws 991b read Laws 919b. 


Poem 63: p. 261, for Livy xxix. 10. 14 read xxix. 14, 13, for Paus. 
vii. 7. 5 read vii. 17. 9; p. 263, for properipedae read properipedes, 
for 88 read 85, for 28 read 18, for 15 read 55; 2, for Aen. ii. 190 
read ii. 191; 6, for Lucan x. 133 read x. 184; 9, for Sen. H. O. 
592 read 594f.; 13, for dominae read either domina or dominam; 
30, for Aen. v. 283 read v. 252; 39, for Eur. Hel. 630 read Hec. 
636; 40, for Aen. ii. 264 read ii. 564; 44, for 38 read 36, for Plaut. 
Most. 617 read 697; 58, for 64. 186 read 64. 357; 55, complete 
Nepos reference to Dat. 4. 4; 65, in Prop. i. 16. 22, for tristis read 
turpis; 73, for Cie. de Or. iii. 24 read iii. 90; 76, for Soph. Phil. 
394 read 400f.; 88, for Enn. Ann. 377 V. read 384 V5; 89, in 
Varro R. R. i. 7. 7 quotation, bracket arbores. 
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Poem 64: p. 272, for 155 ff. read 160 ff.; p. 275, for 818 read 319, 
for 1-8 read 1-7, for 60-68 read 60-67, for 217 read 218, fox277 
read 278, for 100 read 99, in n. 1 line 92 has 5 c's and line 258 
.6 ss; p. 276, in quotation of line 42 his text reads rubigo for 
robigo and of line 156 Carybdis for Charybdis, the Reitzenstein 
reference is Hermes, xxxv (1900) and the Waltz is Rev. des Et. 
Lat. xxii (1945), 92 ff.; 1f., for 77 read 76; p. 277 top. for 1-28 
read 1-3; 2, delete 217; 3, add line notation, for 67 read 69, the 
reference to Tethyi should be 66. 70, for 66. 04 read 66. 54, in note 
on fines the references to 68 should be reversed, for 94 read 98, for 
174 read 274, for 276 read 277; 6, in quotation from Aen. v. 158 
for subeant read sulcant, for Aen. ili. 171 read 191; 7, in Enn. Ann, 
384 V.: for placidum read placide; 10, for Enn. Ann. 468 V. read 477 
V.3; 12, delete reference to Georg. i. 206 and read perhaps ii. 237; 13, 
in the Lucretius quotation the printing should be rectified; 14, for 66. 
5 read 65. 5; 15, for “ stack-yard " read “ stock-yard "; 18, for Cic. 
Orat. 88 read Arat. 83; 19, for Il, xviii, 433 read xviii. 484; 22, for 
Call. Hymn i. 90 read i. 91 and 94, for Aem. xi. 269 read xi. 270, 
for Prop. i. 4. 9 read i. 14. 9; 26 f., for Theoc. 9. 51 read 18. 517; 
40, in Georg. iv. 174 for multa read magna; 49, for 3.7 read 3. 6; 
48, for Aen. xi. 89 read xi. 890, for 61. 12n. read 61. 9n.; 49, 
for Georg. iv. 274 read iv. 275; 50, for Val. Flacc. iij. 12 read 
iii. 10, in Prop. ii. 6. 33 quotation for uariabunt read uariabant; 54, 
in Aen. i. 6581f. quotation delete parenthesis around Cupido; 60, 
for 338 read 331, for 250 read 251, for 247 read 248; 61, for 27 
read 26; p. 287, the line notation 63 should be placed before flauo, 
for 97 read 98; 64-65, in Hor. A. P. 302 quotation delete mihi, 
in Ecl. 6. 68 for ornata read ornatus, for Aen, iii. 857 read Georg. 
iv. 357, for Val. Flaee, vi. 684 read 665; 68f., for Cie. Fam. xi. 
3. 8 read Fam. xii. 23. 3; 73, for Cie. de Diu, 1. 95 read i. 52; 75, 
for Lucr. i. 1436 read v. 1486 and for mundi templa read mund? 
templum; 78, for 3 read 4; 82, in Aen. vi. 436 quotation for animam 
read animas; 83, for Man. v. 549 read v. 548, for Aen. ix. 490 read 
ix. 401; 86, for Aen. ii. 754 read ii. 753, for Ciris 130 read 130 and 
132; 90, for Georg. iv. 300 read iv. 306, in Prop. i. 2. 9 quotation 
for summittit read summittat, 92, in Aen. vii. 356 quotation delete 
in; 102, for Sen. Ep. 24. 3 read 24. 23; 104, for Ov. Met. iv. 450 
read vii. 450; 106, in Eel. 8. 54 quotation for sudant read sudent; 
'107, in Georg. ii. 64 quotation for walido read solido; 108, in Georg. 
iv. 424 quotation for tenebris read nebulis; 109 for cuiuscunque read 
cuiusuiscumque ; 132-201, for 164-7 read 164-187; 139, for Enn Ann, 
5l V. read 50 V.5; 145, for 63. 57 read 63. 37; 148, for 62..55 read 
62. 42; 149, in Prop. iv. 2. 40 quotation delete i»; 151, for 83 read 
82; 156, it could be said that Virgil borrows the whole line did he 
not make four changes; 158, for Ter. Heaut. 648 read Hec. 648; 
p. 301, the line notation for 194 should be completed; 196, for 798 
rend 198; 197, for Prop. i. 16. 3 read i. 16. 13; 204f., for 96. 2 
read 96. 3; 207, for Lucr. iii. 305 read iii. 304, for Luer. iii. 457 
read iii. 456; 219, in the quotation from line 188 for nocte read 
morte; 225, for Prop. iii. 18, 3 read ii. 18. 23; 227, for Aen. vi. 302 
réad vi. 803, for Aen. xi. 582 read ix. 582, for Georg. i. 407 read i, 
-467; 228, for Il. xi. 696 read ii. 696, for Call. Hymn 6. 75 read 6. 
74 Pf.; 231, for Cie. Flacc. 24 read 57; 240, for 305 read 308, for 
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311 read 309, for 366 read 364, for 55. 26 read 58a. 4, for 68.85 
xeak 68. 125; 246 f., for 202 read 201; 247, for 66. 7 read 66. 4705 
25], Tib. i. 4. 37 should read solis aeterna est Baccho Phoeboque 
iuuentas; ; 254, in Aen, vii. 390 for nolles read molles, for Hor. Qd. 
i. 97. 4 read 1, 37. 14; 256, for Ov. Met. iii. .67 read iii. 667; 259, 
in Aen. iv. 302 quotation for Bacchi read Baccho, for Prop. iv. 10. 

8 read ‘iv. 10. 135-263, for 367 read 307, for Ov: F. iv. 18 read iv. 
181; 267, for Plaut. Ps. 127 read 126; ‘O71, for Aen. vi. 271 read 
255, -for 61. 117 read 61. 110; 273, for Cie. Sull. 10 read 31, for 
* singular ” read * plural"; 275, for Prop. iii. 2. 23 read iii. 2. 254, 

for nn. Ann, 570 V. read 596 Y3; '285 f., in Ov. Met. i. 568 quota- 
tion for cingit read claudit; 287, in Aen. lii. 280 quotation , for cele- 
bremus read celebramus; 200, for Aen. ix. 685 read ix. 6811.;. 297, 
for 2a. 13 read 2b. 13; 300, ‘for 94. 12 rend 34. 14; 301, for 3s. 4 
read 23. 7; 305, for Lucr. vi. 245 read vi. 645; 307, for 6l. 161, read 
61. 154; 31i fl., for Tib. ii. 1. 74 read ii. 1. 64; 319, in Georg. ii. 241 
quotation for spissos read spisso; 321, for Aen. '982 read Aen. i. 
882; 323-81, for Eur. I. T. 1040 ff. read I. A. 1040 ff.; ‘823, "for 
Nepos Ait. i, 1 read Timoth. i. 1; 926f., for Ov. Her. 4. 34 'yead 
Met. 4. 34; 345, the Nettleship reference should read J. of Phil. xx 
(1892) 176; 355, for 68b. 198 read 68. 138; 362, in Ov. Met. ii. 840 
for fletus read lugent ; 868, for 61. 222 read 61. 223; 371-80, for 
61, 101 f. read 97 ff. and for 61. 151 ff. read 144 ff. ; 305, Rd Paus. 
i. 84. 4 read i. 81. 4; 405, for Sen. Dial. v. 9. 2 read 1 iv. 9. 9 


Poem 65: 2, for 35. 17 read 35. 18; 6, for 81. 3 read’ 81. 4; 7; for 
68. 91, 101 read: 68. 91-100; 18, for Cie. Verr. iv. 57 read ii. iv. 57. 
Poem 66: p. 328, for ll. 9-10 read 11-12; p. 329, for p. 406 read 
p. 407, for Callimachus vol. ii read vol. i; 5, for 34. 13 read 34. 14; 
8, for 44. 8 read 44. 10; 14, for Ov. Ibis 170 read 171; 15ff, ‘for 
61. 88 read 61.82; 18, for 44. (8 ‘quam ...’) read 44. 8; *20, for 63. 
55 read 61.:55; 28, for 29. 5 read 29. 15; 81, for Aen. xi. 282 read 
ii. 282, for 40. '8 read 40. 5; 47, in Ov. va A. iii. 655 for cum read 
quoque;.65, for “sixth” read “fifth” and for “fourth” read 
* sixth ?; 7 $, the line reference should be completed; 79, delete second 
79 at line reference and in parenthesis, for 64. 33 read 64. 22, 
Poem ‘68: p. 344, for 119-30 read 119-28, for 76 read 77, for 158 
read 152; 10, for 58 read 56; 19 ff., for 65. 5 read 65. 7; 47, „for 64. 
275 read "64. '274; 51, for 36. 14 read 36. 121f.; 61, for 23. 37 read 
63. 37; 65, for 4. 98 "read 4. 27; 67 £., for Quintilian i i. 7. 10 read i. 
7. 20; 75, for Georg. iv. 541 read i iv. 542; 77, for 66. 91 read 66. 71; 
98, for Hor. Sat. i. 9. 27 read i, 9. 28; 10i, for 64. 2 and 8 read 
64. 1f. and 4; 109, the Housman reference should read J. of Phil, 
xxxiii (1914), 54 f, for 61. 230 read 61. 228 (where the text should 
be changed to Penelopaeo); 124, complete Mart. reference to vi. 
62. 4; 130, for 64. 33 read 64. 63; 131, for 34. 8 read 44. 8; 135, 
for 13. 17 read 13. 7; 144, for Iran read Iraq; 151, in Ov. Tr. ii. 
65 quotation delete virgula. 

Poem 70: p. 361, for Callimachus Epig. 26 read 25 P£.; 2, for Aen. 
vii. 17 read v. 17, 


Poem 72: 2, for 64. 128 read 64. 28. 


Poem 76: 7, complete Sen. Dial. reference to ix. 11. 8; 11, for Ov. 
Met, ix. 746 read ix, 745, for 28. 8 read 28. 5; 24, for 15 read 16. 
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Poem 82: 2, for 14. 2 read 14. 1. 

Poem 83: 3, the Garrod reference should read C. R. xxxiii (1989), 
67; 4, for 83. 4 read 68. 27; 6, for Plaut. Trin. 245 read 225. 

Poem 84: p. 375, for Cie. Brut. 242 read 243. 

Poem 85: for A. P. v. 106 read v. 107. 

Poem 86: 2, for Cie. Verr. iv. 106 read ii. iv. 106, for Hor. Sat. 
i. 6. 30-32 read i i 6. 30-33; 8, for Ov. Met. ix. 529 read ix. 528, 
for Georg. iv. 526 read iv. 527; 4, for Mart. vii. 250. 3 read vii. 25. 9. 
Poem 92: p. 382 top, delete 3, for Cie. Verr. v. 125 read ii. v. 125. 
Poem 93; 1, for Cie. Verr. ii, 45 read ii. ii. 45, for Tae. Dial. 3. 4 
read 3, 3. 

Poem 95: p. 383, for 10. 30 read 10. 29 £.; 6, for Ciris 40 read 41. 
Poem 96: p. 385, for fr. 16 (Morel) ved fr. 15 and for fr. 17 
(Morel) read fr. 16; 5f. for Lucan i. 258 ff. read 259 ff. 

Poem 101: 3, for Aen. xi. 25 read xi. 24-20; 8, for 65. 9 read 65. 19. 
Poem 103: p. 392, for 91 read 99. 

Poem 104: 2, for 14. 2 read 14. 1. 

Poem 105: p. 393, for 43. 5 substitute intro. 29. 

Poem 107: 3f., for 100. 5-6 read 100. 5-7, the Maguinness reference 
cer read Mnem. vii (1939), 148; 6, for Mart. ix. 53. 5 read ix. 


Poem 109: 5, for Varro, R. R. ii. 6. 16 read ii. 2. 16. 

Poem 110: 5t, for 76. 34 read 76. 23; 6f., for Prop. iii, 15. 16 
read iii. 15. 6 

Poem 115: 8, ER Petronius 38. 5 read 38. 15, for Cie. Verr. v. 14 
read ii, v. 14. 

Poem 116: 1f., for Aen. i. 305 read i. 305-309; 7, sa m Dial, ii. 
6. 4 read ii. 7. "4; 8, for P. A. Harsh read P. W. H 


Errors in Greek quotations should be corrected at the following 
lines: 4. 13; 9. 1; 31. 3 and 14; 34. 23; 40 intro.; 51. 8; 61. 22 and 
84; 62. intro., 11, 35, and 58; '63. 91 ff.; 64. intro. n. 1, 9, 16, 77, 
87, 96, 108, 135, 160 ff., 171, 17, 178, 205-7, 238 f., 255, 269, ’282, 
284, 298, 319, 324, 353, "and 384-407 ; 65. 14; '66. 18 and 67; 68. 17, 
41-46, 60, 741., and 119- 28; 95. intro.; 101. intro. 


MICHAEL C. J. PUTNAM. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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Plutarque, Vies II: Solon-Publicola et Thémistocle-Camille. Texte 
établi et traduit par ROBERT FLAcELIERE, Emirs CHAMBRY, et 
MancEL JuxEAUX, Pp. 239. Paris, Société d'Édition “Les 
Belles Lettres,” 1961. (Collection des Universités de France 
publiée sous le patronage de V Association Guillaume Budé.) 


New Teubner and Budé editions of Plutarch’s Lives are appearing 
simultaneously. The initial volume of each (the former in two 
fascicules edited by Konrat Ziegler) was received enthusiastically, 
for Lindskog’s more or less definitive Teubner edition (1914-35) has 
been out of print for a number of years. In fact I, 1 of the new 
Teubneriana, published as a second edition in 1957 and including the 
Livos under review, has been reissucd already (1960), after very 
slight revision, as a third edition. 

Since the first Budé volume (containing the pairs Theseus-Romulus 
and Lyeurgus-Numa) was not reviewed in this Journal, a few words 
may be said about the organization of the edition and the respective 
contributions of the editors. Flaceliére assumes responsibility for 
the establishment of the Greek text and has provided volume I with 
essays on the life of Plutarch and on the Parallel Lives. He is also 
responsible for the introductory notices preceding each Life and for 
the notes, which are located throughout the translation and at the 
end of each volume. Juneaux is in charge of preparing the appa- 
ratus criticus and has contributed an introductory chapter on the 
textual tradition of the Lives, which are arranged after the tradi- 
tional order (given in the Loeb edition, I, p. ix, and discarded by 
Lindskog and Ziegler in favor of that of the tripartita recensio). 
The translation of the late Emile Chambry appears here after 
extensive revision by Flaceliére. 

Flaceliére’s treatment of Plutareh's sources in the introductory 
notices, which are one of the most successful features of this edition, 
is admirably sane, giving as it does the coup de grâce, if one still 
be needed, to the one-source hypothesis. Equally helpful are his 
notes. Packed with references to Plutarch’s possible sources, they 
will furnish an indispensable complement to the Teubner testimonia 
and to Helmbold and O’Neil’s Plutarch’s Quotations (A. P. A. mono- 
graph XIX, 1959). One item of current interest: Flaceliére assigns 
the recently discovered ^ Themistoeles decree” to the third century 
xn oe “S’agit-il bien d'une copie fidèle et authentique?" (note, 
p. ! 

Juneaux and Ziegler differ somewhat in their evaluation of the 
MSS of the present Lives (to whieh alone all textual references 
will henceforth pertain). The Teubner apparatus is based upon 
Seitenstettensis (S) of the bipartita recensio and Vaticanus gr. 138 
(U), Marcianus gr. 385 (Teubner M, Budé m), and Parisinus gr. 
1671 (A) of the tripartita (whose chief representatives are desig- 
nated by Teubner Y, Budé T). While Juneaux to be sure still 
regards S as the keystone of the bipartita, he treats M. as a deriva- 
tive of Parisinus gr. 1674 (D). Ziegler, however, in I, 1? defends 
his apparatus (pp. xiii-xv), acutely observing (pp. xii, xiv) that 
Juneaux’s stemmata do not agree in every respect with the discus- 
sions preceding them. Furthermore, Juneaux’s investigations have 
not influenced the Budé text essentially, as was also true of volume I 
(see Hartmut Erbse, Gnomon, XXXI [1959], p. 347). 
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Ziegler’s eclectic attitude toward the two recensiones (see I, 17, pp. 
xif.; I, 13, pp. xviii f.; and Erbse, Gnomon, XXX [1958], pp. 619- 
20) is not fully approved by Flacelière (4. C., XXVI [1957], pp. 
464-5), who seems to share Lindskog's preference for S, as in Them., 
7,7 mapóvras S: rodtras; Them., 25,2 Gácov X: Ná£ov T, codd. Thue. 
(a reading convincingly supported by his own article, cited on p. 131, 
note 1);.Cam., 5,2 muot S: Spaor (where even Lindskog chooses 
Y); and Cam., 12,2 otros S: ores. Yet there are important excep- 
tions: e.g. Sol., 32,1 rocodrw pàAAov: om. S; Them., 10,1 0s ddavns 
T: davis 888; Them., 26,2 ràv rékvov rod; om. 8; and Cam., 35,5 
èv ġuépa wa: éy om. S. ' 

Nevertheless, any difference between the texts of Ziegler and 
Flaceliàre is due chiefly to the former's more liberal use of conjectural 
restoration (ef. Erbse, Gnomon, XXX [1958], pp. 520-3 and D. A. 
Russell, C.R., VIII [1958], p. 242). About 86% of Flaceliére’s 182 
departures from the MSS coincide with those of Ziegler, who has 48 
in addition; and the Budé Them. is noticeably more conservative 
than its Teubner counterpart, since all but one of its 47 conjectures 
coincide with Teubner ones, which total 65. (These statisties are 
based on Teubner I, 1?, but a cursory survey discloses only four 
slight changes in the text of I, 13, at Them., 27,2; Cam., 13,1; 42,2; 
and 43,2). In general Flaceliére’s use of conjecture is reasonable and 
often involves only minutiae (e.g. Sol, 6,5 imoBarciv Reiske: bro- 
BéáAXev; Pub., 6,2 T.Bépre [name of Brutus’ son] Xylander: Oùa- 
Aépie S: OlaAMépie T; Them., 8,6 «à vaváyia kal <rovs> vexpovs, add. 
Reiske; Cam., 29,5 Taflwíay corr. ant.: l'uBíav S: SaBwiav T [with 
ó8óv, cf. Livy, V, 49,6 Gabina via]). He even rejects 5 of the 9 
Teubner conjectures singled out for praise by Erbse, Gnomon, XXX. 
(1958), p. 521. Although many conjectures accepted by Ziegler but 
rejected by Flaceliére are recorded in Juneaux’s apparatus (e.g. 
Them., 10,2 88dvros codd: Siadddvros Reiske), many others are 
ignored (e.g. Cam., 19,12 dpyra S: Sielpyra, for which Ziegler 
prefers Sijpyra: vulg.). 

There are still, as is unavoidable, a few whose necessity one might 
question. For example, Madvig's bmepepóv in Them., 2,3 (in prefer- 
ence to ùrepopõv SI) is poorly attested and inconsistent with the 
overall sense of the chapter, which is properly satisfied by the 
reading of the MSS (cf. Cam., 24,3 traxovoev Korais: traxovew 
codd.; Cam., 32,2 dépovra Ziegler: pépovra wpdrov codd.; and Eirbse's 
remarks, Gnomon, XXX [1958], pp. 521 and 523 respectively). 

Flaceliére’s personal conjectures, since they appear for the first 
time in a text of Plutarch, deserve special notice. Four of them, 
supported by philological investigation (see the respective notes) 
and involving obscure names susceptible to corruption, are enticing: 
Pub., 8,7 Tapaxias Flac.: Tapkvvías eodd. (entailing a corresponding 
revision in 8,8); Pub., 9,2 ‘Opdriov Flac.: Oópcov codd.: "Apotov 
Amyot; Tub., 9,2 Naotoy Flac.: 'Aveoótoy 8: Aigoveov D; Them., 
14,4 WadAnvets Flac. dubit.: IIeueós S: Medics T, where Ziegler 
chooses S but prefixes a dagger. Although Cam., 37,6 Sdérpixov Flat. : 
ZXarpíav S: Xovrpíay T falls into the same category, I question the 
wisdom of actually raising it from the apparatus to the text. 

The addition in Pub., 16,7 (éxpdrncav (i080) fxd wAdOous KéxAnv 
kaXcioGar) attempts to get the proper sense out of a textual quag- 
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mire assigned two daggers by Ziegler. Perhaps a full understanding 
of the ceremony described in Sol, 9,6 would make it unnecessary 
to follow Sintenis, as does Ziegler, in assuming a lacuna, which 
Flacelière fills as iris eet cag arbi Tò SE (em TOUS» 
èk yis mpocayopévovs (wxpocaydpeves S: apoodepopevois Y). In view 
of Erbes Tustidention of dy with the future (see Gnomon, XXX 
[1958], p. 523 for bibliography) Flaceliére’s uaxovpévov in Cam., 
42,2 (uoyncopévov dv Y: payouevoy S) is gratuitous. (Ziegler con- 
jectures uayonévov dy in I, 1? but chooses Y in I, 1%.) Could the 
rods Meyapéas of the MSS in Sol, 9,7 (Meyapeis Flac.), although 
preceded in 8,4 and 9,4 (twice) and followed in 10,5 by rods 
Meyapeis, reflect an insertion from a supplementary source? (Hither 
Ziegler or Flaceliére is in error in 10,4, the former printing Meya- 
péas, the latter Meyapeis, and neither listing an alternate form in 
his apparatus.) 

The apparatus of II is an improvement over that of I (for whose 
shortcomings see Erbse, Gnomon XXXI [1959], p. 848), and I 
observe only five inaccurate entries. In Sol., 3,6 Juneaux assigns the 
MS reading (rod zuo pddiora tò woAwuóv) to Ziegler and mis- 
represents Richard’s conjecture, which is what is printed in the text 
(rd Ody pddiora kal» rò wodurudy). Ziegler’s edition indicates 
that Flaceliére has chosen S in Sol., 5,5 ròv òè Sordwvd pası mpòs 
Tair’: pds taŭra 88 vOv XóAevá paow M: rv 96 XóAcva mpós rajrá 
paoi. In Sol, 18,6 Flaceliére’s text évós pépy (oópuaros» is ac- 
companied by only cdparos add. Xylander; yet the Teubner ap- 
paratus lists évós uépn odmaros Coraes (oop. p. Xylander): évyós 
pépovs codd. The Budé entry Them., 16,5 Xóev : Avew ey also sends 
the reader to the Teubner apparatus (Avew Y: Avew en S). And 
Ziegler traces to H (= Budé F) Flaceliére’s choice in Cam., 18,7 
OvBord : OFBor S : OduBpd: T. Conversely in Cam., 22,7 Juneaux 
gives MS authority (BD) for a Teubner emendation (őøors Steph.). 

The only shorteoming I find in the preparation of the text is the 
treatment of three quotations (Sol., 1,6; 25,6; Comp. Sol. Pub., 1,7), 
which are set off by indentation. Far better is Ziegler's method of 
working the quotation into the text and of placing quotation marks 
around only its verbatim portion, to the exclusion of Plutarch's 
paraphrases and additions. For example, Flaceliére’s arrangement 
in Sol., 25,6, 


TOV sroÀvrÓv, 
ce aa: - 
"Epypacw yap èv peyáAois sow ddeiy xaXenóv ”, 
s adros etpyke, 


forces him to assume (ef. his note) that Plutarch corrupted the 
pentameter by inserting the ydép; while Ziegler simply prints 


> Zn B x 
TÜV Tory ('&pypaci yàp ‘èv ueyáAois rãow ddely yaderdy,’ 
e 3 

ós abrós elpyxe). 


. The Freneh reviewers of volume T (with the single exception of 
M. Fiévez, R. B. Ph, XXXVII [1959], pp. 121-5) have high praise 
for the translation. AJI things considered, the “ Collection Budé” is 
giving us an excellent edition of the Lives. 


Houserr MARTIN, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF Norte CAROLINA. 
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Patriox Bruun. Studies in Constantinian Chronology. New York, 
American Numismatic Society, 1961, Pp. xii+116; 1 ma, 
8 pls. $5.00. (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 146.) 


Numismatists have been able to make valuable contributions to 
the solution of the chronological problems connected with the career 
of Constantine the Great and his struggles with his rivals, and these 
contributions continue as the study of the coins continues. The dates 
and inseriptions of the coins sometimes supplement or correct the 
literary sources, which are scanty and at times unclear. 

Dr. Patrick Bruun, of Helsinki, has already dealt with some of 
these chronological problems, and the present monograph, which 
grew out of one of the summer seminars of the American Numismatic 
Society, brings supplements to some of the author’s earlier studies, as 
well as a new and ambitious investigation of the “ travelling mint.” 

The opening chapter deals with an old problem on which the author 
has already written (Hermes, LXXXVIII [1960], pp. 361-70), 
namely the date of the celebration of Maxentius’ quinquennalia. To 
the literary and numismatie evidence previously considered, Bruun 
here adds new material from the coins which confirms his previous 
conclusion, that Maxentius’ natalis imperii is to be shifted to 306 
from 307, the date accepted in the past. From this it would follow, 
according to the data of the sources, that the date of the battle of 
the Milvian Bridge, one of the cornerstones of Constantinian chron- 
ology, is to be placed in 311, rather than in 312, hitherto the com- 
monly aecepted date. 

In the next chapter Bruun returns to the subject of the Bellum 
Cibalense, the first war between Constantine and Licinius, the ehron- 
ology of which he had studied in his doctoral dissertation, The 
Constantinion Coinage of Arelate (Helsinki, 1953). The author’s 
argument from the literary evidence and the coins is that 316 is a 
much more likely date for this war than 314, the date established 
by Gothofredus and usually adopted in the past. The reader would 
be interested to know Bruun’s views on the questions concerning his 
hypothesis raised by W. Seston, which Bruun does not seem to 
mention: Relazioni del X Congresso Internazionale di Scienze 
Storiche: Storia dell’ Antichità, II, pp. 426-7; cf. E. Stein, Histoire 
du Bas-Empire, Y (1959), p. 461, n. 2. 

The most important part of the book is concerned with the theory 
of the “travelling mint.” Several scholars, G. Elmer, K. Pink, and 
J. P. C. Kent, have already found evidence which could be taken 
to indicate that in the fourth century there is a connection between 
the localities at which gold coins were struck and the presence at 
those places of the emperor and the court. Brunn here proposes to 
demonstrate that such a “travelling mint” (really not so much a 
travelling mint as travelling mint officials) was a reality, for he 
believes he can show how it operated in Constantinian times. To do 
this, the author has to examine the evidence for the movements of 
the imperial headquarters, especially before the foundation of Cons 
stantinople. 

The literary evidence for the imperial itinerary comes largely from 
the notations of place and date of issues of the imperial decrees 
preserved in the Code of Theodosius. These notations are notoriously 
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subject to corruption, so that they are often unsure guides for both 
t®oography and chronology. Theodor Mommsen and Otto Seeck 
(Regesten der Kaiser und Püpste [1919]) employed their best 
resources to correct what errors they could identify and to settle 
the calendar of the journeys of the mobile court, Admittedly this 
was a difficult and hazardous undertaking, for the dates and places 
mentioned in the decrees had already given trouble to the compilers 
of the Code, who had attempted, sometimes not too successfully, to 
emend data which were obviously wrong. 

Here Bruun undertakes to correlate the chronology of the gold 
issues of the various mints with the topographical and chronological 
testimonia in the Code, for a new examination of all this material 
will show, he thinks, that the minting of gold is closely connected 
with the presence of the emperor and his officials. Thus gold would 
be struck only at a mint in a city in or near which the emperor 
happened to be temporarily residing. Such evidence of direct 
imperial control of gold issues would throw important new light on 
the imperial propaganda and on fiscal policies and procedures. 

The revision of the evidence of the Code in this connection is a 
formidable task which Mommsen and Seeck themselves found diffi- 
cult. To this reviewer it would seem that Bruun has not always done 
himself justice in his arguments. His expositions are at times unduly 
compressed and his reasoning is not always easy to follow. It is true 
that he is writing for specialists; but even the specialists would 
enjoy having things made a little more clear for them. 

For example, the emendation (pp. 33-4) of a subscription from 
pu (praefectus urbi) to ppo (praefectus praetorio) runs into the 
serious difficulty of explaining away another part of the text (in 
senatu) which it is not easy to fit in with the emended text, This 
is a difficulty which the author recognizes. Nevertheless he concludes 
that it “appears extremely likely" that the date of the decree is to 
be changed from 312, 313, or 315 (the dates adopted by Seeck) to 
318 or 319. Some scholars may not be willing to make this emenda- 
tion as lightly as Bruun can. 

Again (p. 39), Bruun shifts the date of a decree because it would 
be “highly unlikely " that the emperor should have stayed in Naissus 
on exactly the same day in two different years. But Naissus was the 
emperor’s birthplace (as Bruun recognizes), and the date in question, 
July 25, is the anniversary of Constantine’s being acclaimed Augustus 
by his father’s troops in 306 (as Bruun does not seem to recall in 
this connection). In both 319 and 329 the imperial itinerary is the 
same at this period (according to Seeck’s interpretation). Might 
we not believe that Constantine, being in the neighborhood of his 
birthplace when the anniversary of July 25 was approaching, chose 
to pass this anniversary in his birthplace? In any esse, the attraction 
of a summer holiday in one's birthplace might be enough to explain 
how the emperor came to be there in July in two different years. 
Bruun, if he wishes to support his emendation, ought to explain 

eaway the other coincidences in the itinerary for the two years in 
question. 

Elsewhere (pp. 40-2) Braun writes that the constitutions (as 
arranged by Seeck) show that Constantine spent the whole of 820 
in Serdiea, except possibly on two occasions when constitutions indi- 
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cate that he was at Sirmium. These deerees are dated May 22 and 
July 22. Bruun reassigns the former to 326 and then goes on &o 
speak of “the physical impossibility " that Constantine should have 
stayed at Sirmium on July 22, 320. So far as this reviewer can see, 
the only thing that creates a “physical impossibility” is Bruun's 
reassignment of the date of the decree of May 22; and some readers 
may not be convinced that this proves “ physical impossibility.” 

These are only a few examples of the difficulties that beset anyone 
who undertakes to solve some of the manifold difficulties that abound 
in the dates in the Code of Theodosius. Bruun is probably right in 
his hypothesis of the “travelling mint,” and further study of the 
coins will very likely add to our knowledge here. Scholars will 
await with interest the further researches in this difficult and im- 
portant field on which Bruun is now engaged. For the present, how- 
ever, the reader may feel that in the present study Bruun has under- 
taken to accomplish too much in too small a compass. He has 
rearranged the chronology and itinerary of Constantine’s travels in 
a table which differs markedly from the monumental Regesten to 
which Seeck devoted his acute and patient scholarship. This re- 
arrangement corresponds to Bruun’s interpretation of the evidence 
for the “travelling mint.” But the rearrangement involves other 
matters than the mint, and when Bruun goes to work as inexorably 
as he sometimes gives the appearance of doing, the reader may not 
be prepared to believe that all his emendations are inevitable, and 
that the necessity for them is independent of the hypothesis of the 
“travelling mint.” 

In any ease, the author's ideas might be more easily accepted if 
he took care to present them in a more leisurely and also more 
systematic fashion. The hypothesis is so attractive in itself, and 
potentially so important, that one hopes that Bruun will be able to 
give it to us in more perspicuous form. 

GLANVILLE DOWNEY. 

DUMBARTON OAKS., 


WALTER DE Sousa Mepemos. Hipónax de Éfeso. I: Fragmentos dos 
Iambos. Coimbra, 1961. Pp. LXXXI + 279. 


This is a new critical edition of the fragments of Hipponax with 
commentary, Portuguese translation, and testimonia. Although we 
have the recent Teubner edition of Diehl-Beutler (1952) and that 
of F. R. Adrados in Liricos griegos, Vol. IL (Barcelona, 1959) the 
present edition justifies its own existence as a work of independent 
criticism and by offering more fully the materials necessary for an 
understanding of this difficult poet. 

The introduction deals briefly with the Alexandrine edition, the 
sources for the text, the spurious and doubtful fragments, critical 
principles, problems of orthography, the order of the fragments, 
the apparatus criticus, and the translation (pp. XLI-LXXXI) and 
is preceded by an extensive bibliography (pp. IX-XXXIX). No 
explanation is offered on the significance of the Roman numeral I 
which appears on cover, half-title, and title page. Since the text 
is complete in this volume, one might suppose that a second volume 
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is projected to contain perhaps historical or critical essays on 
Hig ponax. : : 

The testimonia on the life and writings of Hipponax include 54 
items printed without any commentary or apparatus. This is useful 
and welcome but has not been done with the eare and attention which 
characterize the rest of the book. The first item is from the Marmor 
Parium and is cited from Miiller instead of from Jacoby. In it the 
aerophonie numeral fifty is hardly recognizable and a capital gamma 
is used for epigraphic pi in three places. Again in item 8, from 
Jerome’s version of Eusebius’ Chronicle, the reference is to Migne 
rather than Schoene or Helm, and even so the text is not that which 
appears in Migne. Medeiros prints Olympiade X XIII. ... Hipponax 
notissimus redditur Ephesius, whereas Migne reads Hipponaz philo- 
sophus notissimus reddilur and both Schoenc and Helm read Hippo- 
nae notissimus redditur. This requires some explanation, as does 
also the fact that the information Js given under the twenty-third 
Olympiad (688-5). 

The text is presented on the recto and translation on facing verso. 
The apparatus is tripartite. The first register gives the source of 
the fragment with context, the second gives the variants and con- 
jectures, while the third offers subsidia including notes on bibli- 
ography, glosses from various sources, metrics, dialect, style, Hip- 
ponax’ imitations and reminiscences of other poets and vice versa, 
the whole reminiscent of the excellent method of Pfeiffer’s Calli- 
machus. Matters of a stylistic and literary character are dealt with 
in a Portuguese commentary at the foot of the translation. 

The makeup of the book is completed by tables of correspondence 
between the numbers of the fragments in this edition and those in 
the principal earlier editions (pp. 251-61) and a complete index 
verborum (pp. 263-79). 

The volume as a whole is an admirable piece of work. It is sur- 
prising to find that it is a doctoral dissertation of the University of 
Coimbra. Both the author and the University are to be congratu- 
lated. The research embodied is thorough, the method sound, and the 
result useful. 

Of the translation I can say little for lack of the necessary 
familiarity with Portuguese. It is in prose and attempts the difficult 
task of reflecting the flavor of Hipponax’ “colorful” language by 
means of the use of vulgarisms and words of non-Latin extraction. 

In establishing the text the author has shown considerable inde- 
pendence. He has rejected Bergk’s fragments 44, 89, 91-94 derived 
from Hephaestion and Plotius Sacerdos, by whom they are de- 
scribed as Hipponactean, as well as all of the fragments of Bergk 
(28, 29, 73) derived from Stobaeus, with good reason in every case. 
On the other hand, he defends his fragments 39, 58, 60, 61 against 
Knox. On the vexed question of the authorship of the Strassburg 
epodes he comes to the conelusion that “Doubts exist and will 
continue to exist until some unknown manuscript or new papyrus 
appears to dispel them; meamwhile the greater weight of argument 
fips the seales in favor of Hipponax." But with a very proper 
eaution he puts them among the fragmenta dubia and suggests that 
he thinks the first (181 here) may be attributable to Archilochus 
while the third is more likely to belong to Hipponax. In this he now 
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has the support of Kirkwood (T. A.P.A., XCII [1961], pp. 267- 
82) while Treu in his Archilochos claims them all for Archilochus 
without adequate defense of his position. ] 

It is clear that every word in the text has been carefully weighed 
and that full advantage has been taken of the evidence from the new 
papyri in evaluating questions of language and style. The result 
is as good and certain a text as ean be produced under the circum- 
stances, the circumstances being that the poet writes an unpre- 
dietable kind of Greek in which Homeric tags constantly jostle 
with vulgarisms and barbarisms while straight iambie trimeters are 
interspersed with choliambics, the longest fragment from a literary 
source is six lines and the longest from a papyrus source is fifty-one 
mutilated lines. 

The handling of the obelus is sometimes unconventional, to say 
the least. In fragment 27 Medeiros prints | xareptyo. although this 
word is an emendation. Either one of the forms provided by the 
tradition should have been printed or the obelus omitted. Similarly 
+ oaBwr. t is printed in 34,5 although it is not reported in the 
apparatus as either a reading or an emendation. His use of half 
brackets to indicate the relation of papyrus fragments to one another 
or to literary quotation is also inconsistent and confusing. In 64 
they show the relation of one papyrus fragment to another, in 75 
they set off the part of the text preserved by quotation from the 
papyrus text, while in 90 for lines 6-10 they set off a minor papyrus 
fragment within a larger one but in line 15 they distinguish the 
portion of a line preserved on the papyrus within a line preserved 
by quotation. 

The text of the fragments has been very carefully proof-read but 
the same cannot be said of the rest of the volume. In the foreword 
to a three page list of addenda and corrigenda the author admits 
that this is true but states his belief that the errors are not excessive 
if ono bears in mind the difficulties of a work of this sort. All will 
recognize the difficulties and will sympathize but will find that some- 
what higher standards of accuracy are desirable. The very useful 
index suffers from the same fault. 

Medeiros’ estimate of Hipponax as a poet is well expressed in his 
preface (pp. II f.), ^ We are in the presence of a poet who is in- 
comparably bizarre— maldito! to use a modern expression—unique 
in ali the history of things Greek for his disdain for morality and 
moderation, a ‘realist’ poet, a poet who seeks out in wretchedness 
2nd in swinishness the favorite theme of his art, but, for all that, 
one who is neither mean nor depraved, since he is ‘too full of 
daring and bitterness’ (Perrotta, i. laud.), nor trivial, since he 
often rises above the bitterness of his invective and the squalor of 
his narrative to comic effect, to irony and to biting sarcasm, and 
always to the profound catharsis of a formal elaboration of style, 
with the obvious intent of escaping the ravages of time.” 

This is a sirung declaration of admiration for a poet who is not 
commonly felt to be very admirable (Medeiros takes Wilamowitz and 
Croiset to task for not being sufficiently appreciative of Hipponax]. 
If what I have quoted were said about Archilochus it would ring 
more true. The saving graces (?) he finds in Hipponax are not 
quite so certainly there. True, he is a stylist, he apparently devised 
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his own variation on the iambic trimeter he inherited from Archi- 
loqhus, he is an effective parodist of Homer and makes telling use of 
heroic style in blatant contrast with the language and thought of 
the gutter, his use of barbarous words has the hammer-like effect 
that it does in Anacreon or Catullus, but where is the irony, the 
catharsis? I see nothing so subtle. 

Tt seems fair to say that Hipponax is “ maldito.” One might use 
the even more modern expression “beat” or say that he is an 
“angry” poet, for he does, as Medeiros says, show “disdain for 
morality and moderation.” Archilochus too is an “angry” poet but 
he is angry at morality, a certain kind of morality, and not simply 
indifferent to morality and pursuing animosity ad hominem. We are 
here involved in the old question of what is to be expected of a poet. 
Aristophanes thought that they were responsible for paideia and 
Plato exeluded them from his state on moral grounds. In the 
de poetis (testimonium no. 23) Philodemus deseribed a change of 
attitude toward the iambic poets and toward poets in general: 
“ Hellas has come to admire Archilochus and Hipponax and Semo- 
nides and in Homer and Euripides and the other poets incidents 
affecting low characters and what is written about events of a low 
nature, and has come to laugh at hearing of (such) incidents 
affecting good characters and (what is written) about events of a 
good nature.” The passage goes on to say that, “ Hellas has come to 
accept as a poet anyone who gives refined expression to any idea he 
borrows or advances as his own, but at the same time to consider 
as a presumably worthless person the man who offers good thoughts 
without adornment.” Neither moral force nor formal perfection 
alone has ever made a good poet. Attitudes change and vary on the 
question as to which is the more important quality. We now come 
closer in general to the attitude deseribed by Philodemus. Still with 
Hipponax one cannot have it both ways. You admire him for his 
style and for his “ beat” outlook or not at all. 


Luoyp» W. Daty. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bacchylides, Complete Poems, Translated by Rosxgv Facues. With 
a Foreword by Str Maurice Bowra. Introduction and Notes 
by ApAm M. Parry. New Haven and London, Yale Univ. Press, 
1961. Pp. xxiv + 123. $3.75. 


Robert Fagles has created a really fine set of translations, which 
would be just as good if they had predecessors but gain an extra 
value from having none. Bacchylides is even more overlooked in 
English than he is in Greek, for Snell at least has given us a firm 
scholarly text in successive editions since 1933, but no extensive 
study of his poetry has appeared since the still irreplaceable Jebb 
edition of 1905. Gildersleeve said once, long ago when the Bacchy- 
lides papyrus MS was published at the end of the nineteenth century, 
“ Before many days the philological world will be flooded with litera- 
ture on the subject, with emendations, restorations, characteristics . . . 
in the dense air which is about to envelop Bacchylides the memory 
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of these three or four undisturbed days will come back with a sigh” 
(Brief Mention, A.J.P., XVIII [1897], p. 492). Yet exceptgug 
minor rather stereotyped passages in literary handbooks (low-flymg 
nightingale, sweet Ionian grace) those three or four days have 
extended themselves miraculously for nearly sixty years, and the 
philological air about Bacchylides has seldom been more rarefied. 
Fagles has rescued him at last, in a musical and craftsmanly series 
of verses. 

As a translator, Fagles has the merits of really liking his text, 
of keeping the lilting rhythms of Bacchylides alive in one’s ear 
without blocking them out on graph paper, of unearthing metaphors 
behind faded Greek words, of splitting the strings of compound 
adjectives into pungent clauses which lose nothing in color but 
make co-ordinated English, The three prime difficulties of translating 
Bacchylides are, I think, first finding a style to render these adjectives 
dynamically instead of as fiat colors or stage-settings; second, hand- 
ling his delayed or inverted word-order which is hard, not because 
it is as inwoven as Pindar, but because it leads to distant climaxes 
over piles of parallel clauses; third, resisting an urge to over- 
translate, to pep up the old poet and shake him out of his clichés. 
In the first two Fagles has done excellently; in the third one senses 
a certain straining to make Bacchylides more pungent than he is. 

Compound adjectives, of which Bacchylides coined a great num- 
ber, are awkward in English of course; here, deftly, kaìvkosrepávov 
. . . Aprépidos AevkoAévo, (5, 98) becomes “The goddess/ Whose 
arms are white/ Under wreaths of buds,” relating the two compounds 
instead of leaving them limply side by side. In other cases Fagles 
simply floats with the current: “Before he returned to Asopos/ 
River of clearing blue/ Whose glory travels the earth/” (9, 39) or 
converts them to independent images, “No check to him/ The earth’s 
great juts/ And the rough cliffs/ Of the cuffng sea” (5, 24). 
Bacchylides’ most intricate sample of word-order (5, 8ff.) Fagles 
rearranges into brisk English of a more straightforward kind: 
* Grant your answering mind/ A constant rest from cares;/ Turn 
your insight on my craft,/ See if the delicate Graces/ Inspired your 
champion,/ Gold Urania’s famous squire,/ To weave this song on 
his sacred isle/ And sweep it off to your noble town.” (The use of 
capitals to begin each line, perhaps now more fashionable than it 
used to be, gives a very choppy effect for such short verses.) Only 
in the third area, the urge to improve the original, is there any 
feeling that Fagles has tuned the verbal engine too high, especially 
by using strong English metaphors for simple Greek verbs. 6 r 
ddveds iuelpe, becomes “rich men burn," or «zAobros 8$ kal Sedroiow 
áyÜpómov Spurl, “ quick to bloat the mind, wealth becomes the worst.” 
But when one puts so much time in on a poet, one wants to present 
him at his best even where he wrote idly, and this same energy has 
produced sore welvume variations vu stock epilhels in translationese: 
“ gleeksash " for Acrapofóvo,, “sanded lances” for £egvobs dkovras, 
“Lydian land where horses bend to the bit? for Av8las Sapactrmod. 
It is a diffieult job charmingly done. 

Parry’ brief but sensitive introduction reviews the nature of choral 
lyrie and reminds us of its special language, neither colloquial nor 
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pretentious, simply recognizable as an idiom after two lines by any 
wakeful Greek. He reminds us too that Baechylides must be treated 
on his own terms, not as a junior side-kick to Pindar. His notes 
deal mainly with the mythological backgrounds, and identify a few 
characters; stylistic comments are restricted mostly to Bacchylides’ 
relations with Homer. More precision on dates, where known, would 
have given students a better idea of Bacchylides’ poetic development, 
but such reconstructions are risky and perhaps better omitted in a 
book like this. Bowra’s Foreword congratulates Fagles on finding 
an English equivalent for Bacchylides’ special lyric tone, neither 
* the flat colloquial speech . . . now fashionable,” nor too “ literary.” 
Such congratulations are in order here, 


EmMiny VERMEULE. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 


Papiri della Universita degli Studi di Milano (P. Mil. Vogliano), 
Volume Secondo. Milan, Giuffré, 1961. Pp. xvi + 242; 11 pls. 
Lire 10,000. 


A collegium of thirteen Italian scholars, headed by the distin- 
guished septuagenarian president of the Accademia dei Lincei, have 
pooled their skills and energies to carry forward the publication 
of the sizable collection of Greek papyri reposing in the State Uni- 
versity of Milan. Their work is presented in a handsomely printed 
volume of literary and documentary texts, numbered 29-110. A 
considerable number of these were given advance publication on 
various occasions in the course of the preceding twenty years. 

The literary texts are Nos. 29-49. The first nine are Homeric frag- 
ments (eight Iliad, one Odyssey) ; No. 32, which the editor dates in 
the first century and characterizes as part of “una edizione di 
lusso," is notable for its use of accents, breathings, and apostrophes 
marking elisions. But easily the outstanding literary piece is No. 40, 
which consists of two fragments (one in Copenhagen, the other in 
Milan) belonging to the same column of a papyrus roll, and con- 
taining twelve and nine lines, respectively, of an ode of Sappho. 
The text was published by Vogliano in 1939 and 1941, has been 
much eommented on sinee (the bibliography on page 17 takes up the 
better part of the page), and appears as frag. 98 A-B in Diehl's 
Anth. Lyr. Supplement, frag. 98 (e’ 7) in Page’s Poet. Lesb. Fragm. 
Datable paleographieally in the third or second century B. C., these 
eges represent by far the oldest extant volumen of Aeolie 
poetry. 

Turning to the non-literary part of the volume, we are greeted by 
three family * archives," followed by fifteen miscellaneous documents, 
It happens not infrequently that papyrus finds bring us bunches of 
papers relating to a single individual or family. The intimate 
doeumentation of business affairs and private life afforded by such 
“ archives ” is one of the unique contributions of papyrology to the 
study of antiquity. The first and largest of the family archives in 
the present volume (Nos. 50-72, six of them previously published) 
are the papers—mostly letters and accounts—of one Laches and five 
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generations of his descendants. They lived in the first and second 
centuries, and were substantial landowners in the vicinity of Tebtgnis; 
they employed an overseer, leased and rented out land, and (at 
least in the second century) held the office of gymnasiarch in the 
nome capital. 

The second archive, from the time of Antoninus Pius (Nos. 73-79, 
none previously published), concerns the descendants of one Pakeb- 
kis, one or more of whom may have worked for the family of Laches. 
The documents in this group are petitions, tax accounts, letters, 
and extensions of leases. 

The third archive, ranging over the years 116-53 A. D., relates to 
the descendants of one Harmiysis (Nos. 80-95, ten of them previ- 
ously published). No. 82 is a complaint addressed to a strategos 
through his locum tenens, an unusual form of address whose implica- 
tions are pointed out in a footnote. It is interesting to observe, 
further, that the strategos’ substitute belongs to the office-holding 
class of the metropolis. No. 85 is a copy of a divorce agreement 
which, when compared with similar documents, presents a number 
of oddities: e.g. there is no explicit mention of the marriage, and 
instead of the customary provision about depy7 and wapddepva there 
is only a reference to the bride’s xéopos, which the ex-husband 
engages to return within sixty days. 

No. 98 consists of the first three columns from the record of a 
judicial inquiry into the shenanigans of a village secretary who 
used his mother-in-law as a “front” in an attempt to circumvent 
the law (Gnomon Idiologi, § 70) against acquisition of property 
within the territory in which he exercised his office. 

No. 99 is a good example of the puzzles that can still be presented 
by a new text of a perfectly familiar type. The document records 
the division of the ownership of a house into three parts. The 
owners of one of the parts are required to leave a space free to 
serve as a common entrance and exit. In a very long footnote the 
editors discuss the obscurities in the description of the space, for 
which they give the following text (lines 11-12): rómov od pérpa 
AeBos èr àmmuiórny whxow éva tods émw[.—].ag àwoAewmropn[e. . . .- 
ay ]xes Tpis Sarl (v ]ovr[as] vórov éri 8 [opp la [è] P` ddwv Tay Tómov. 
A remedy for the difficulties can be found, I think, along the follow- 
ing lines: 

1. em at the end of line 11 presents two possibilities, either of 
which will express the purpose for which the three cubits’ space has 
been left. These possibilities are 

a) ért + a noun—e. g. kéAAas, 

b) an adjective—e. g. émxotvous, émBdrous—modifying mhyes. This 

possmuky is ruled out, however, if the end of the word must 
e as. 

2. The grammatical connection required by the now dangling 
robs emt is most readily provided by supposing a haplography for 
emi TOUS ETL. e 

3. In line 12 the lacuna before vóroy seems to me from the photo- 
graph (Plate XI) to have room for one letter rather than two. I there- 
fore read 3r [fv ]ovr[a]. modifying rīyow (l. —v) in the preceding 
line. 
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4, Farther along in line 12 I replace [è] by [8]/, on the 
analpgy of P. Mich. 305, cited in the footnote, ` , 

The text that now emerges is rózov ov pérpa Aeos èr’ darnhuarnv 
mixow eva <émt> tovs èm / [ Pxéd ]Aas åroħerop| évovs ah |xes Tpis 
&az[ivlovr[a] vórov èr BLopp]& [8]; 9Aev tay vómov, “ a space one 
eubit wide from west to east extending north-south through all the 
rooms to the three cubits left for (?)storerooms." While it is true 
that in P. Lond. 154 and P. Mich. 305 (cited in the editors’ footnote) 
three eubits are left for ingress and egress, there is no reason to 
regard that dimension as normative; many houses with entrances one 
eubit wide were found, for example, at Karanis (see the plans in 
A. E. R. Boak and E. E. Peterson, Karanis [Ann Arbor, 1931]). 

A few misccllanea before concluding. Following the usual style 
of Italian papyrus series, the texts in this volume are published 
without translations and with commentaries generally held to mini- 
mum essentials. Two notable exceptions are the introduction to No. 
63, where Arangio-Ruiz offers us a four-page review of the formulas 
of land leases, together with some of their legal aspects and adminis- 
trative implications; and the introduction to Nos. 78-79, where he 
gives us a two-page summary on the transaction which is called in 
the papyri rpoSouaruh picOwors. —New words found in this volume 
are fadAtonos, mpocalpeots, cwpdxiov, and half a dozen agricultural 
terms, some of which may have been local terms in the Tebtynis 
vicinity. Of the dozen and a half new personal and geographical 
names, Taoredavois catches one’s attention with its Egyptian femi- 
nine element prefixed to a Greek name (this is, of course, far from 
unprecedented: cf. Taade&Gs, TaamoAAGs, krÀ.).—1 suggest reading 
Tà ÓA (a) và / (rà) rerpio (uéva) in 66 II, 15-16, and é[rdvayx] ov 
in 98,19. I doubt that ox in 89,25 ean be an abbreviation of é«7é8pay- 
pos, but I have no acceptable solution to offer. 

I conclude with an appeal addressed to the publisher. Volume I of 
this series, which contains inter alia the famous Auyioas to Calli- 
machus, appeared in 1938 and became a war casualty before normal 
distribution could be achieved. Neither of the two papyrological 
libraries in New York has a copy, and I gather that the same is true 
almost everywhere. Thus this excellent series remains acephalous for 
most scholars. Is it too much to hope that the publisher will remedy 
the situation by re-issuing Volume I? 


Napurant Lewis. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


Giovannt DANNA. Encora sul problema della composizione dell’ 
Eneide, Roma, Edizioni dell'Ateneo, 1961. Pp. 67. [Quaderni 
della Rivista di Cultura Classica e Medioevale, 3.] 


This work is a follow-up of d’Anna’s I] problema della com- 
posizione dell’/Eneide (Rome, 1957) and was precipitated by the 
appearance of two articles on Aeneid III by the present reviewer 
in A.J.P. for the same year (pp. 133-51; 382-400). D’Anna, a 
devoted pupil of Paratore, is interested in pursuing the century-old 
controversy of the eomposition order among the books of the Aeneid, 
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a controversy which it seems will have no resolution. The problem 
is indeed an enticing one and enthusiasm for it has never geen 
discouraged by the quite external evidence in the Life by Suetonius 
that Vergil sketched the whole thing out in prose so that he could 
work on this part or that part as the fancy struck him, which, if 
true, would militate against any attempt to establish a priority of 
one book over another. In the same Life we are presented with the 
information, at first glance contradictory, that Vergil regarded 
certain books (II, IV, VI) as complete enough to be read to Augustus 
and Octavia, but we are reminded that this was multo post per- 
fectaque demum materia. 

D’Anna, with acknowledged debt to Paratore, skirts the problem 
of the existence of a prose summary very nicely: by rejecting the 
evidence. The putting aside of external evidence for a re-examination 
of the text on internal grounds alone can be both a refreshing and 
enlightening experience. This is true of the work of d’Anna who 
contends that the second half of Vergil’s poem is in general older 
than the first: specifically that the ends of books VIII (shield of 
Aeneas) and VI (review of the Roman heroes by Anchises in Hades) 
are the earliest written parts of the Aeneid. Some of the reviewers 
of d'Anna's 1957 book, however, rightly took him to task for 
marshalling in support of his view some external evidence far more 
tenuous than that which he rejects, viz. Propertius, II, 34, 65f., 
which Suetonius quotes as having been written when the Aeneid was 
searcely begun. It is hard to justify the use of the same Suetonius 
in support of the early composition of the second half of the epic 
whose evidence was rejected with regard to the existence of a prose 
summary. Be that as it may, d’Anna now carefully examines the 
whole passage of Propertius and not just the two lines cited in 
Suetonius’ Life. Seeing that it alludes to 1) Actium and Caesar's 
victory there, 2) the walls founded on the Lavinian shore, and 3) a 
work greater than the Iliad, d'Anna argues that all this must refer 
to the second half of the poem. But one must object that these things 
apply scarcely less to the first half. D’Anna himself notes these 
objections and must explain them away: the first reference to Actium 
in the poem is not in book VIII but in book III; the reference to 
the Lavinian shores in Propertius is a paraphrase of the opening 
lines of book I; and comparisons with the Iliad suggest themselves 
long before we reaeh book VII. 

D'Anna, who wants to pursue the inconsistencies as betraying 
earlier and later versions of the poem, is hardly receptive to recent 
scholarship (including my two articles) which has attempted to 
demonstrate the essential and complete unity of design in the Aeneid 
and deemphasize the diserepaneies as minor and the natural hazard 
of a work lacking its finishing touches. He is his most unconvincing 
in his discussion of the structure of the poem and certainly has the 
weight of scholarly opinion against him. For cxample, he tries to 
show that the two-panel structure (I-VI; VII-XII) detailed by 
Duckworth (A. J. P., 1954, pp. 1-15) might be made equally to apply 
to an alternate pattern for the first six books (viz. ITI, V, I, IT, IV, 
VI), but he ignores the other patterns operating simultaneously in 
the poem: i.e. the alternate book arrangement and most importantly 
the tripartite structure of the epic (he doesn’t seem to know Duck- 
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worth's “ Aeneid as a Trilogy," T.4.P..4. [1957], pp. 1-10). He 
alsg rejects as “forced and not too convincing” my tripartite 
division of book III with no mention of Biichner who independently 
divided book III into a similar nine episode structure (R.-E., s.v. 
* Vergilius," eol. 1358). D'Anna undoubtedly did not have at his 
disposal Duckworth’s “ Mathematical Symmetry in Vergil’s Aeneid," 
T. A. P. A. (1960), p. 190, which interestingly enough and in quite 
another way thoroughly substantiates this tripartite arrangement not 
only for book ILI, but in a similar way for every book of the Aeneid! 

In an appendix d’Anna deals with the prophecy of the tables in 
the Bellum Punicum of Naevius. Following up the work initiated 
by H. T. Rowell (4. J. P. [1957], pp. 1 ff.), he discusses the relation- 
ship between the scholium ad Aen, VII, 123 in Parisinus Latinus 
7980 and the Origo Gentis Romunue, 11, 1, arguing cogently that 
Naevius is the ultimate source of the Origo passage. Less cogently he 
insists that the discrepancy between the table prophecy in Aeneid YII 
and VII indicates that VII was composed first and at a time when 
Vergil had no detailed design for the narration of the wanderings. 

Thus it seems that, although much recent Vergilian scholarship 
has abandoned the problem as insoluble, the controversy of the com- 
position order among the books of the Aeneid is still very much 
with us. This is not to be regretted, for healthy disagreement is 
the stuff on which productive scholarship often thrives. It is well, 
however, to note the admonition very recently reiterated by R. D. 
Williams in his edition of Aeneid V (Oxford, 1960) : “In a discussion 
about the early or late composition of any part of the Aeneid it is 
necessary to guard firmly against any implication that Virgil con- 
stantly changed the whole plan of his work, or made haphazard later 
additions; nothing could be farther from the truth, though unfor- 
tunately this impression is often given by the listing and analysis of 
various contradictions and inconsistencies in the poem.” 


RoserT B. LLOYD. 
RANDOLPH-Macon WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 


Marta Sompr Timoleonte. (SIKEAIKA IL) Palermo, S. F, 
Flaccovio, 1961. Pp. VI +121. L. 2000. 


According to his own propaganda Timoleon was a favorite of 
Tyche and Automatia. Nepos, Plutarch, and, to a lesser extent, 
Diodorus exerted themselves to advertise Timoleon's good fortune. 
It has been the task of modern historians to reseue Timoleon from 
the ambiguous epithet, feliz, by ealling attention to his military 
competence and his remarkable (and sometimes unscrupulous) diplo- 
matic talents. 

Dr. Sordi gives us a coherent and logical explanation of Timoleon’s 
Snuecesses; she underlines the politieal motivation for his designs, 
and shows that in executing his plans Timoleon relied less on Tyche 
than on cold analysis. Her book is divided into two sections: the first, 
and larger, is a full presentation of Timoleon’s career; the second, a 
series of appendices dealing primarily with sources and chronology. 


PL 
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Well written and thought-provoking, this volume will be welcomed 
by historians who have felt the need for a comprehensive study of 
the much neglected Timoleon. 

In her thoroughgoing attempt to show the interrelation of Timo- 
leon’s political philosophy with his res gestae, Dr. Sordi arrives at 
some radical conclusions. To summarize the most precarious of 
them: in 366/5 Timoleon assassinated Timophanes, the ephemeral 
tyrant of Corinth, because Timoleon was a passionate, pro-Theban 
democrat and Timophanes was the bulwark of the pro-Spartan 
oligarchs, When the Syracusan request for assistance against Diony- 
sius II eame to Corinth in 346/5 Timoleon accepted the assignment 
only because it offered an opportunity to battle the Carthaginians and 
the Syracusan oligarchs. Timoleon’s anti-Carthaginian feelings and 
his plans to open Sicily to colonization from Greece were inspired by 
the warnings of Plato (Epist. VII and VIII). After gaining control 
of Syracuse in 243 Timoleon established a democracy; after routing 
the Carthaginians four years later he modifled the democracy, im- 
posing a mixed polity on Syracuse and all of Sicily within the 
Syracusan epikrateia. In the interval he had become more conserva- 
tive and had won the support of the Syracusan oligarchs. 

There is some evidence that the constitution of 339/8 was less 
democratic than that inaugurated in 343/2. But it will hardly 
support the claim that during those four years Timoleon (an old 
man and a politician) suffered any significant change of heart. 
Expediency may well have led him to seek popular support in 343; 
after successes against the Carthaginians and Hicetas of Leontini 
he could impose restrictions on the democracy without risking his 
position. If Timoleon was not a radical democrat in 343 there will 
be no need to make him appear as such in the tyrannicide of 366/5. 
Dr. Sordi’s reconstruction of that affair—Timoleon and the demo- 
cratic leaders against Timophanes and his oligarchical supporters— 
is in contradiction to all the evidence: although appointed general 
by the oligarchs (Aristotle, Pol., V, 1306a), in his bid for the tyranny 
Timophanes was supported by ¢idwy datAwy and Sévov orpariwrixdy 
(Plutarch, Tim., 3, 3; rots dadpous dvaAanBdvwv and rois wovnporá- 
rovs éywy, Diodorus, XVI, 65, 3). He executed many cóv mpórov 
moktroy (Plut. 4,3); for his part in the assassination Timoleon was 
praised by of xpdriorot (Plut., 5, 1; of yapiéarepo: Diod., XVI, 65,6). 
Dr. Sordi is undoubtedly right in showing that Timoleon was aware 
of Plato's adviee on the ehronie problems of the Syraeusans and the 
Western Greeks; but I am not convinced that Plato was alone in 
fearing the Carthaginians as a menace to Hellenism in the West 
(Isocrates’ Epist. ad Dionys. may have expressed similar thoughts; 
ef. Ephorus, fr. 186). 

In setting up a chronology for the period Dr. Sordi follows 
Diodorus quite closely. But Diodorus’ date for the abdication of 
Dionysius II, 343/2, supported by H. D. Westlake (Timoleon and 
His Relations with Tyrants [ Manchester, 1952], pp. 20-4), is rejected 
in favor of Plutarch’s statement that Dionysius abdicated fifty days 
after Timoleon arrived in Sicily, i.e., summer of 344. The author 
also abandons Diodorus in placing the establishment of the amphi- 
polia, the eponymous magistracy which endured in Syracuse until 
Imperial times, in 338 instead of 343/2; in order to agree with her 
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one must accept her arguments that the constitution of 343/2 was an 
ungestricted democracy, and that the amphipolia was the monarchical 
element of a mixed constitution. 

An index would have been helpful. The Greek quotations are 
badly in need of correction; the breathing marks have been scattered 
according to no discernible pattern. Apart from these minor 
annoyances, Timoleonte will provide several hours of pleasant 


reading. With resourcefulness and assurance Dr. Sordi has presented: 


a new interpretation of Timoleon’s political background. Her efforts 
should stimulate further discussion on the subject. 


ROBERT Drews. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
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